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‘*EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GoD TO BE ENTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH PROVETH Ovk Hearts,” 




















NECTAR AND AMBROSIA. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 











Ir I were a poet, my sweetest song 
Should have the bouquet of scuppernong, 
With a racy smack in every line 

From the savage juice of the muscadine. 


The russet persimmon, the brown papaw, 

The red wild plum and the Summer haw, 

Serviceberries and mandrake fruit, 

Sassafras bark and ginseng root, 

Should make my verse pungent and sweet by 
turns ; 

And the odor of grass and the freshness of ferns, 

The kernels of nuts and the resins of trees, 

The nectar distilled by the wild honey-bees, 

Should be thrown in together, to flavor my 
words 

With the zest of the woods and the joy of ,the 
birds ! 


Who sings by note, from the page of a book, 
So sweet a tune as the brawl of a brook? 
Shall Homer, or shall Anacreon 

Suggest as much as the wind or the sun? 


Give me a shell from the sea so green, 

Cut me a flute from the Aulocrene, 

Give me Nature’s sweets and sours, 

Her barks and nuts, her fruits and flowers ; 

And all the music I make shall be 

Good as the sap of the maple tree, 

Whilst a rare bouquet shall fill my song 

From the muscadine and the scuppernong. 
ORAWFORDSVILLE, IND 
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PURSUIT. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





Tey are out of a Sunday afternoon—- 
The fields half stripped and the woods half 
sere— 
The peacefullest day in all the week, 
The peacefullest week in all the year ; 
One has his dog and his gun, you see; 
Not for sport but for company ; 
And they cover the ground with an easy 
stride, 
Two stalwart laborers, side by side, 
Both to the soil and the scene belong ; 
Each of their liberal smile has need ; 
The silent Yankee, shrewd and strong, 
And the silent, dog-like, faithful Swede. 


What is it the beautiful setter feels 
As he stops and starts at his master’s heels? 
Is it eager longing or jealous fear 
Distends the nostril and lifts the ear? 
With body a-tremble and sense alert, 

Alive to the slightest stir—but hark ! 
What a scampering litter of leaves and dirt, 

What a shrill, excited, indignant bark! 
Did he catch one glimpse, as he downward 

sped, 

That set him wild in the wanton chase? 
Black beads of eyes in a delicate head, 

A vigilant, motionless, frightened gaze? 
With a frantic lunge and a clumsy sprawl 
He dives, head-foremost, into the wall, 


How hard he tries and how off he fails 
To slip past the stones and under the rails, 
Till the boys have hastened their swinging 
stride, 
They have made it a run, they have reached his 
side, 
And the self-same skillful hands that placed 
Are pulling them down with an awkward 
haste ; 
And ready of muscle as backward of wit, 
The slow brains stir and the huge frames 
thrill ; 
The blue eyes brighten as lamps are lit; 
The deep tones ring with a right good will. 





What’r ye doin’ thar? What’r ye "baout?” 
And there’s worry and clamor and stir and 
shout, 

And a dog that burrows and barks and whines, 

Insanely eager at smallest signs ; 

And all for a creature with eyes and ears, 

That trembles and crouches and disappears 

In a horible dread at the sounds it hears— 

A still, sly creature, watchful and mute. 
‘Hello! Whar is he? You lost him, Newt?” 


There’s a baffled pause in the teasing race ; 

And Alick, while wiping his heated face, 

Accepts defeat with an easy grace, 

He swings himself up to the topmost rail 

And looks at the dog, with significant tail, 

Ashamed and wearied and panting and dumb ; 

And he lights hia pipe and loosens his tongue. 
‘* Look a- here,” (with a quizzical smile) says he, 
‘*Which feels the nicest, to your idee— 

The dog when he catches the woodchuck, say, 

Or the varmint, now, when he gits away?” 


If you want a moral, just try to find 

Some sort of happiness to your mind. 

I think by the woodchuck ’tis purchased dear, 
So trembling and secret and dashed with fear ; 
And the dog in his triumph too hotly tries ; 

In vain he snatches the delicate prize ! 
Perhaps success is the cruelest snare, 

And failure the easiest thing to bear ; 

Perhaps each fall bears a lesson meet, 

And the crowning triumph 's—the last defeat! 
Sxy Fan, Berxsnree Co., Mass. 





REST. 


“T will give you rest.”—CHRIST. 





BY ANDREW A. LIPSOOMB, D.D. 


I souaut it oft. Naught asked I for beside ; 
Nor wealth nor fame nor friends, but only this, 
Rest from myself—the hight of earthly bliss, 

Self freed from self—ita discontent and pride. 

Somewhere, thought I, the secret must abide. 
But where? ‘‘O soul,” I said, “thy long unrest 
Is pledge divine thou may’st be fully blest, 

And from the strife and storm securely hide !” 


Too much had life for me, An ocean vast, 
Whose daily tides, by mighty forces swayed, 
Were oft by winds in battle fierce arrayed, 

Forbade me hear aught else save its rough blast. 

That quiet Lake, I found, where Jesus taught; 

And there, the “Still Small Voice,” my blessing 
brought. 





ATHENS, Ga, 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU, 





BY JAMES PAYN. 


Byron places the best part of human life 
as respects enjoyment at two-and-twenty ; 
‘‘the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and- 
twenty,” he says, ‘“‘are worth all your 
laurels, however so plenty ”; and he is prob- 
ably right. If one has meat and drink 
enough (which at that age is important), 
and our tailor’s confidence in us is still 
fresh, that is indeed the palmy time with 
most of us. But young gentlemen with a 
turn for poetry (or what they confidently 
believe to be such) have a still better time 
than others at this happy epoch. 

Verse a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding like a bee, 
Both were mine, life went s-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poetry, 
When I was young. 
One need not be a Coleridge to appreciate 
the conditions of existence under such cir- 
cumstances; and I verily believe there was 
not a happier being upon the earth’s sur- 
face than I when I went up to Lakeland at 
two-and-twenty with the avowed: intention 
and malice prepense of writing my second 





enough, as it now appears to me; but then 
the kaleidoscope of life has shifted a little. 
Of what rainbow hues was it not then com- 
posed! 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light 
as to my betters. Moreover they were not 
meadows but mountains, not streams but 
fine running becks, which I had come to 
dwell amongst; and, being a south-country 
Jad, these noble aspects of Nature intoxi- 
cated me. I think the first snow on the 
fell in October is the most charming sight 
that can greet the eye of a lowlander. I 
have seen it in many an October since; but 
I am thankful to say it still stirs in me 
something of the old delight— 
I see, I see, with joy I see, 
albeit my soul is bowed beneath her 
earthly freight, 
And custom lies upon me with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost aa life. 
It was in the early Autumn that I first 
visited Lakeland, with fifty pounds in my 
purse, which my dear mother had given 
me to make holiday with (as though all life 
were not then a holiday!), and an introduc- 
tion to Miss Harriet Martineau, The Knoll, 
Ambleside, from Mary Russell Mitford, in 
my pocket. 

Ihad read many of the former lady’s 
books, including a later one, which was just 
then making no little noise in the world, to 
the great detriment of her reputation 
among the orthodox; but I had never seen 
even her portrait; and, though very 
desirous of her acquaintance, I felt a little 
frightened of her. 

Though I was able to understand thatthe 
authoress of ‘‘ Life in the Sick-room” must 
needs have aloyal and gentle heart, whatever 
appearances might be against her, I pictured 
to myself a tall, masculine woman (rather 
bony), with the air of a lecturer; and the 
portrait was about as much like the original 
(t.¢., differed from it in toto) as the por- 
traits of others evolved from our own con- 
sciousness generally are. 

On the morning after my arrival in Am- 
bleside I inquired the way to The Knoll, a 
charming cottage on an eminence, but quite 
shut out from the road, and looking on the 
Rothay valley, with Loughrigg for a back- 
sround. A residence, I thought, as I stood 
within the pretty porch, much more fitted 
for », poet than a political economist. The 
bell was answered by a neat serving-maid, 
who, although by no means beautiful, had 
her attractions for me; for she had been 
the subject of certain scientific (mesmeric) 
experiments which had aroused much dis- 
cussion. 

‘Is Miss Martineau at home ?” I asked. 

‘* She is, sir,” said the maid. Fashionable 
tarradiddles were not permitted under that 
conscientious roof; but if ever a face said 
‘*Not at home!” it was the face of that 
domestic. 

‘* The fact is, sir,” she continued, looking 
at my card, and certainly drawing no ex- 
ceptional deductions from ite perusal, 
‘“‘ Miss Martineau never sees visitors in the 
morning. She writes in her study until 
dinner-time.”’ 

I could not, in fact, have committed a 
greater solecism had I called on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on a Sunday during 
the hours of divine service. I felt at once 
the full extent of my crime, and with a 
stammered apology, and putting my note 





down the little carriage drive abashed. It 
was not, however, I must confess, without 
a sense of relief that J thus found my visit 
to one whom a leading organ of popular 
opinion had designated ‘‘afemale atheist 
of European reputation” postponed; and 
when, just as I had reached the gate, the 
handmaid came flying after me with, ‘My 
mistress will see you, sir,” I wished she 
had not been quite so light-footed. I knew, 
of course, that I was indebted for this un- 
usual favor to some monstrous exaggeration 
of my merits contained in the letter I had 
brought from Swallowfield, which only 
made the matter much worse; but there 
was nothing for it but to return with the 
mesmeric maid, 

In the porch stood Miss Martineau herself, 
A lady of middle hight, ‘‘inolined,” as the 
novelists say ‘‘ to embonpoint,” with a smile 
on her kindly face and her trumpet at her 
ear. She was at that time, I suppose, about 
fifty years of age; her brown hair hada 
little gray in it, and was arranged with pe- 
culiar flatness over a low but broad fore- 
head. I don't think she could ever have 
been pretty; but her features were not un- 
comely, and their expression was gentle and 
motherly. 

‘‘Lam so sorry, Miss Martineau,” 1 be- 
gan; but of course I might just as well have 
addressed the scraper. However, she 
gathered from my face that I was making 
an apology for my untinrely visit. ‘Don’t 
say a word about it,” she said. ‘Of course 
you didn’t know that I was engaged in the 
mornings. How should you? A poet, Miss 
Mitford tells me.” 

And she held my hand and shook it with 
genuine interest, but aléo with some 
amusement, much as a visitor at the Zo- 
ological might feel on being introduced toa 
new arrival, ‘‘born in the gardens,” of o rare 
and unusual type. I am sure the notion of 
a young gentleman, not over-rich, being 
about to pursue the Art of Poetry as a pro- 
fession tickled her. 

‘* You are in Lakeland all alone, it seems; 
that is a claim upon my hospitality—even 
in the morning—which cannot be resisted; 
not to mention Miss Mitford's pressing 
recommendation of you to my care. She 
seems very fond of you.” 

Then I told her how very kind my friend 
at Swallowfield had been to me. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” she said. ‘‘ But it 
does not at all astonish me. She must have 
a tender nature. What strikes one about 
her as a writer is that one likes her books 
so much more than one’s judgment ap- 
proves of them.” 

I could hardly help smiling when I called 
to mind the mitigated admiration which 
the other literary lady had, though in 
another way, expressed of this one. I was 
not so foolish as to contend about what 
was, after all, a matter of taste, but confined 
myself to speaking of Miss Mitford's per- 
sonal qualities, mode of life, etc., which 
interested my hostess very much. We were 
by this time in her library (though, indeed, 
there were buokshelves everywhere at ‘The 
Knoll), the view from which naturally ex- 
torted my admiration. ‘ Yes,” she said, 
the lookout is charming; it is sometimes 
indeed so beautiful that I scarcely dare 
withdraw my eyes from it for'feer it should 
melt.” 

She said this with great enthusiasm and 
with her face lit up with pleasure. “My 
little home, ” she went on, is full of pleas- 
ant associations. It was the dream of my 
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life to build such a house in such a place. 
Wordsworth greatly admired my choice of 
situation—he suggested the motto ‘ Light, 
come, visit me,’ for my sun-dial yonder.” 

‘*Then you knew him? 1 said, It 
was a foolish question to drop into an 
ear-trumpet; but it was the first in- 
strument of the kiad I had ever met 
with, and it disconcerted me extreme- 
ly; her offering it to me was like a 
churchwarden stopping with his col- 
lecting plate in front of one at church, 
where one would like to be generous in the 
face of the congregation, but cannot find 
one’s purse. Moreover the idea of know- 
ing Wordsworth, for whom | had an im- 
mense reverence, rather overpowered me; 
it seemed Jike having a personal acquaint- 
ance with Milton. 

“Why, yes, of course. He lived only a 
mile away at Rydal, you know. He was 
good enough to take aninterest in me when 
I first came to live here, and gave me” [here 
she smiled] ‘‘much excellent advice. He 
said that I must make up my mind to be lion- 
ized. ‘People will come to see you, though 
of course not so many as come to see mé, 
whether you will or no; strangers, tourists, 
and all sorts; if they are such as you must 
entertain, give them tea; but if they want 
meat, let them go to the inn.’ It was very 
wise and prudent advice; but you shall take 
an early dinner with me to-day for all 
that.” 

I was delighted, of course; I was not the 
least afraid of my hostess by this time, but 
felt that I was encroaching on her hours of 
work, and said so. 

“It is true you have made me idle,” she 
said. ‘But it is such a lovely morning that 
I forgive you. Let us come into the gar- 
den.” We went out accordingly. ‘My 
friend Mr. Greg* says that when it is fine 
in the Lake country one should never work; 
but though there areso many wet days, I 
cannot afford to be idle.” 

I praised the freshness of her little lawn. 

** Yes,” she said; ‘‘ but you have no idea 
of the trouble it took me to get the turf. 
You would think, perhaps, with these green 
mountains so near that it was a common 
commodity; but the fact is where once it 
is taken away it never grows again. The 
place is left bare. I could get no turf, 
in fact, for love or money, and was at my 
wit’s end for it when a very curious circum- 
stance happened. One morning I found a 
cartload of turf lying on the gravel yonder, 
where it hud been pitchforked over the wall. 
A bit of paper was pinned toa slab of it, 
with these words written on it in a vile 
scrawl: ‘To Harriet Martineau, from a 
lover of her Forest and Game Law tales—— 
A Poucher.’+ I dare say it was stolen, but 
that dishonest tribute to my merits always 
gave me great pleasure.” 

We continued our tour of her little terri- 
tory, and inspected the stall-fed cowa, 
which were themselves not unknown to 
fame, as having been subjected to the in- 
fluences of mesmerism. 

For my own part I have never believed 
in these marvels. I entertain a Philistine 
skepticism upon the subject of most ‘‘isms,” 
and at that time was very much inclined to 
laugh at themin a disrespectful manner; 
but I never langhed at Harriet Martineau, 
though often with her. There was a ten- 
der as well as earnest gravity about her 
when expressing her views that nipped rid- 
icule in the bud. Her belief in spiritual- 
ism was indeed a severe trial to me; but as 
she took the epidemic in a very favorable 
form—‘‘I believe in spiritualism”; she used 
to say, ‘‘but not in the spirits”; just as my 
other friend took her Political Economical 
Tales without the political economy—so 
much of consent as arises from silence was 
possible for me togive. Unlike Miss Mit- 
ford, who, without altering her opinions 
one jot, was ready at once to agree to differ, 
Miss Martineau reveled in argument; and 
from an early period of life I have had the 
prudence to abstain from argument with 
ladies of whatever rank or age or genius, 

* The author of the “Creed of Christendom,” then 


living at Bowness, on Lake Windermere. 
+ Tafterward heard that on the morning after the 





rigs) to narrate the event. Archbishop Whately, who 
hated her, was guest there at the time; he did not 





Only onceor twice in my long intimacy 
with the lady of The Knoll did I ever get 
into hot water with her. One occasion was 
very tearly fatal to me, when I made an 
unfortunate w 


embarrassing a6 i ts wee es el 


I cai never think of without half choking 
with laughter. In her study was the por- 
trait of a scientific gentleman she greatly 
honored ; bat who, in my hamble ment, 
influenced her mind for evil amd injured 
her reputation as a writer and er ex- 
ceedingly. She asked me, one day, of whom 
the picture (to me unknown) reminded me. 
It was a striking countenance enough, full 
of restrained enthusiasm; but as it hap- 
pened I remembered no one like it. *‘ Look 
again,” she said. *‘ You surely must see the 
resemblance.” 

I hazarded ‘‘ Robespierre.” 

It was most unfortunate ; for, as it turned 
out, she saw a most striking likeness in the 
portrait to the Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

‘*That,” as Anthony Trollope says so 
often in his autobiography, ‘‘ was a bad 
moment for me.” 

A ludicrous incident fortunately hap- 
pened the same day, which restored her 
good humor. I had by that time got so well 
accustomed to her ear-trumpet that I 
began to look upon it asa part of herself. 
It was lying on the table a good distance 
away from her, and, having some remark 
to make to her, I inadvertently addressed 
it to the instrument instead of her ear. 
Heavens, how we laughed! She had a 
very keen sense of fun, of which, however, 
she was quite unconscious. I remember 
her pointing out to me a passage in some 
leading article in the Times which amused 
her excessively. It was upon the subject 
of protection, and the country gentlemen 
were depicted as foreseeing the nation de- 
pendent for its corn upon ‘“‘the Romans, 
the Colossians, and the Thessalonians.” 
‘*How I wish I could write like that,” she 
said, ‘‘but, unhappily, I have no humor.” 
She could not create it, indeed; but she 
could appreciate it very fully. 

No one who reads these recollections can 
be more conscious than myself that they 
are very rambling. I have already wan- 
dered a long way from the day of my first 
introduction to The Knoll. As it is diffi- 
cult to “get on’ with some people, to 
make any way into their minds and hearts, 
so that we remain as much outside them 
after a twelvemonth’s acquaintance as after 
twelve hours,svu there are others with whom 
intimacy comes on so soon that it is diffi- 
cult to replace oneself in ‘‘the first posi- 
tion” of acquaintance. This is one of the 
reasons why a diary is so indispensable to 
an autobiography. Among the many fool- 
ish things that the cuckoos of the human 
race repeat with the idea that it has the 
wisdom of a proverb, is the remark that be- 
fore a traveler can describe « place 
to others he must have lived there and 
known it thoroughly, whereas, the fact is 
just the reverse; after a day or two, or even 
less, the first impressions (which are the 
very thing he wishes to convey) vanish 
from his mind. Soit is with a new ac- 
quaintance when he becomes our friend; 
his salient points are lost through our be- 
coming familiar with them. I feel this very 
much in describing Harriet Martineau, 
whose friendship I had the privilege to en- 
joy for twenty years. My general impres- 
sion of her is very different, I find, from 
the particular impression which she left on 
others who only saw her once or twice. 
For example, with respect to that ear- 
trumpet (which had a great public reputa- 
tion in its time) Ihaye heard stories from 
persons as eminent as its possessor herself, 
which, though humorous and interesting 
enough, seem to me without foundation. 
Her enemies looked upon it as a weapon of 
defense. It was literally used in this fash- 
ion on one occasion. A right of way was 
in dispute at one time through certain fields 
(a portion, I think, of Rydal Park) in the 
neighborhood of Ambleside, and the owner 
closed them to the public. Miss Martineau, 
though a philanthropist on a large scale, 
could also (which is not so common with 
that.class) pick up a pin for freedom’s sake, 
and play the part ofa village Hampden. 
When the rest of her neighbors. shrank from 


_| this contest with the lord of the manor, she 
.| took upthe cudgels forthem, and: ‘‘ the 


little tyrant of those fields withs d.” She 
alone, not. indeed with **.be w and 
quiver fallof arrows,” but witli her ear- 


tru and umbrella, took her walk 
tle the forbidden land as usual. 
Whereupon the wicked lord (so runs the 
story, though Inever heard it from her 
own lips) put a young bull into the field. 
He attacked the trespasser, or at all events 
prepared to attaék her; but the indomitable 
lady fated him and stood her ground. She 
was quite capable of it; for she had the 
courage of her opinions (which was saying 
a good deal), and at all events, whether 
from astonishment at her presumption, or 
terror of the ear-trumpet (to which of course 
he had nothing to say), the bull in the end 
withdrew his opposition (drew in his horns) 
and suffered herto pursue her way in 
peace. I wish I could add that she had the 
good fortune of another patriotic lady to 
“take the tax away”; but Iam afraid the 
wicked lord succeeded in his designs. More 
than once, however, I have had pointed 
out to me over the wall—for the bull was 
still there—the little eminence wherefrom, 
with no weapon but her ear-trumpet (for 
she had her umbrella over her head all the 
time to keep the sun off), this dauntless lacy 
withstood the horrid foe. 

A great philosopher (but who did not 
share her tenets) used to insist upon it 
that she could always hear when she liked, 
and only used her trumpet when she 
wanted to hear; at other times she laid it 
down as a protection against argument. 
Nothing could be more untrue, though I 
admit that she had degrees of deafness; it 
varied with her general health, 

Again, the author of the ‘' Vestiges of 
Creation” used to contend that Miss Mar- 
tineau never wanted her ear-trumpet at all, 
not because she could hear without it, but 
because she did not care to hear what 
anybody had to tell her. He said to me 
once, in his dry, humorous way: ‘ Your 
friend, Miss Martineau, has been giving me 
the address in town where she gets all her 
ear-trumpets. Why, good Heavens! What 
does she want of them? Does she mean 
to say that she ever wore one ear-trumpet 
out in allher life in listening to what any- 
body had to say?” She wasno doubt some- 
what masterful in argument (which is prob- 
ably all that he meant to imply), but I 
always found her very ready to listen, and 
especially to any tale of woe or hardship 
which it lay in her power to remedy. Her 
conversation, indeed, was by no means 
monologue, and rarely have I known a 
social companion more bright and cheery; 
but her talk, when not engaged in argu- 
ment, was, which is unusual in a woman, 
very anecdotal. She had known more in- 
teresting and eminent persons than most 


men, and certainly than any wo- 
man of her’ time; the immense 
range of her writings, political, 


religious, and social, had caused her to 
make acquaintance with people of the most 
different opinions and of all ranks, while 
amongst the large circle of her personal ac- 
quaintance, her motherly qualities, her gen- 
tleness, and (on delicate domestic ques- 
tions) her good judgment made her the 
confidant of many persons, especially young 
people, which enlarged her knowledge of 
human life to an extraordinary degree. I 
never knew a woman whose nature was 
more essentially womanly than that of Har- 
riet Martineau, or one who was more mis- 
understood in that respect by the world at 
large. She had excellent friends in her 
neighborhood (in particular the accom- 
plished family at Fox Howe); but those who 
knew her by reputation were afraid of her. 
At that time, especially, she had fluttered 
the doves in the conventional cote by the 
publication of the ‘‘ Atkinson Letters” very 
considerably, and I found myself looked 
upon with some disfavor as her constant 
visitor. She was supposed, I think, to be 
initiating me into the mysteries of Atheism ; 
whereas, unless she was invited to do so, I 
never heard her utter one word to any hu- 
man being with respect to her peculiar 
opinions. It was believed, however, that 
she was compassing sea and land for . pros- 
elytes; and people were warned against her 
from the pulpit. - There was even some 
correspondence in-the local paper as to the 
impropriety of her being buried in the 





churchyard, which was, to say the least of’ 
it, premature, ‘*T suggést the quarry,” she" 





once said to me, with a humorous twinkle 
of her kind eyes; “*but Mr. Atkinson says 
that I should spoil the quarry.” She was 
too used to unpopularity to be-disturbed by 
it, and cared more for what simple ignorant, 
but honest folks said about her, than for 
what was printed by those who should have 
known better. ‘‘When you have come to 
my time of life, and have obtained a reputa- 
tion (as I hope you will),” she would say, 
** you will know how little it matters.” 

Ihave learnt that lesson by this time; 
but, ah me! what wotild I not give to have 
those halcyon days again, when ‘the heb- 
domadal conferrors of Immortality,” as poor 
James White* used to call them, could 
make one wince in every nerve with an 
unfavorable critique! 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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THE GAINS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. 


THE DRINKING CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY. 


BY REV. D. DORCHESTER, D.D. 





Tux pust year has been a period of some 
depression among temperance workers. 
The compact and somewhat formidable or- 
ganization of the liquor fraternity, and the 
concentration of their money and influence 
upon timid and venial politicians caused a 
slight halt in the advancing column of the 
temperance reform,and temporarily checked 
the more radical forms of temperance legis- 
lation. But this is only a sharp, sudden 
movement of the enemy, frantic and desper- 
ate, producing an apparent wavering—more 
apparent than real—the effect of which will 
be to replenish our magazine, to bring on 
our heavier ordnance, to set at work the 
sappers and miners, and subject the tem- 
perance army to closer inspection and 
stricter discipline. 

There is no reason for desponding; for 
the lines of the temperance forces are 
steadily extending, and the best elements 
of modern civilization are surely marshal- 
ing for the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 

The spectator, watching the battle in the 
midst of its dust and smoke, cannot judge 
of its fortunes. He must take position with 
the commanding general upon the hights. 
From the position, then, of a broad obser- 
vation, let us cotitemplate the temperance 
reformation in its entirety, that We may see 
the substantial grounds of encouragement. 

The entire period of temperance agitation 
covers about 100 years, from the time when 
Dr. Benj, Rush began bis work, about the 
middle of the decade, 1780-1790. The forty 
years prior to 1826 may be called the incep- 
tive period, of inchoate, indefinite, dubious 
effort,in which as much was lost as gained. 
The comparison should be made between 
the present time and that period of forty 
years prior to 1826. It was a point of very 
low condition in respect to temperance, 
with which the present situation shows 
many very strong contrasts. I will, in the 
course of several articles, notice two 
phases: The current use of intoxicating 
liquors, and the moral and legal status of 
the liquor traffic. 

What has been gained in respect to 

1. The current use of intoxicating liquors. 

There has been great improvement in the 
drinking customs of society. 

At the opening of this century the grim 
monster, intemperance, was completely do- 
mesticated in all Christendom, and pre- 
eminently in American society. Like the 
viper in the fable, it had been taken into the 
warm bosom of social life. On all social 
and festive occasions, at funerals, amid the 
toils of every-day. labor, at the mid-day meal 
in most families, in the entertainment of the 
clergy, and in the payment of the most 
trivial forfeits, intoxicating drinks were 
freely used. Distilled spirits, the most fiery 
and destructive of all, were almost as com- 
mon as bread, and they were generally re_ 
garded as nutritious and indispensable. 

The following extract from the old Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia, published in 1830, and 
written by a gentleman familiar with those 
times, will forcibly set forth the drinking 
usages of that period: 

‘* A fashion at the South was to take a glass of 
whisky, flavored with mint, soon after waking ; 

* The Rev, James White, author of “ Nights at Mess, 
Landmarks of English History,” and of the “ King of 
the Commons,” and other fine historical plays in 
which Macready with great success; .the 


pleasantest parson that ever filled (or I shoujd rather 
say avoided) a pulpit. 
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and so conducive to health was this nostrum es- 
teemed, that no sex, and scarcely any age, were 
deemed exempt from its application. At eleven 
o’clock, while mixtures, under various peculiar 
names—-sling, toddy, flip, etc.—solicited the ap- 
petite at the bar of the common tippling shop, 
the offices of professional men and counting- 
rooms dismissed their occupants for a half-hour 
to regale themselves at a neighbor’s or a coffee- 
house with punch, hot or cold, according to the 
season. . . . ‘I'he dinner hour arrived, according 
to the different customs of the different districts 
of the country, whisky and water, curiously flav- 
ored with apples, or brandy and water, intro- 
duced the feast ; whisky, or brandy and water, 
helped it through ; and whisky or brandy, with- 
out water, secured its safe digestion, not again 
to be used in any more formal manner than for 
the relief of occasional thirst or for the enter- 
tainment of a friend, until the last appeal should 
be made to them to secure a sound night’s 
sleep. ... 

“‘No doubt there were numbers that did not 
use ardent spirits; but it was not because they 
were not perpetually in their way. They were 
an established article of diet, almost as much as 
bread ; and with many they were in much more 
frequent use. The friend who did not testify 
his welcome, and the employer who did not pro- 
vide bountifully of them for his help, was held 
niggardly ; and there was no special meeting, not 
even of the most formal or sacred kind, where it 
was considered indecorous, scarcely any place 
where it was not thought necessary to produce 
them. The consequence was that what the great 
majority indulged in without seruple, large num- 
bers indulged in without restraint.” 

It should not be overlooked that intem- 
perance, even in its grossest forms, was not 
then confined, as it now is rapidly coming 
to be, to the lowest classes, to vile haunts 
and slums, but existed in the best circles, 
among the best statesmen, scholars, philoso- 
phers, the literati and the clergy, who fur- 
nished some of the worst and most con- 
spicuous cases of hard drinking; and there 
was little moral sentiment against it. 

A few specimen facts will help to repro- 
duce those times. At a funeral in London- 


derry, N. H., the following refreshments 
for the ‘‘ singers” were provided, as per 
bill: 
To 5 qts. West India Rum,...........-2. -.ceseceeees 83 20 
OF cin chdnnotnnheienataheststnnnpebabnas 40 
P Di cccccvcescccnssccovccencesscccssesecees 2 
a.  . eer ~~ 
FE I ccnancncciavarderssousssmanesesenés . 
PB  idbnicantsnkecstinschtnbasbeabeboniiie «3 
FS dic diiidediunssuinbindinesesbcnis 18 
Total.... $7 31 


It was appropriately said: 

“We can easily understand how these singers 
might be lively and spiritual; but we suspect 
they were not very solemn.” 

Sometimes we hear it said that there were 
not as many drunkards at that time as now, 
and that the liquors then used did not pro- 
duce such bad effects as the corrupted 
liquors of our times. 

I have very accurate data, collected about 
55 years ago, showing that sots were nu- 
merous. 

We should not forget that the liquors 
then drank were chiefly New England rum 
and whisky and cider-brandy, containing 
from 40 to 55 per cent. of alcohol; that 
many persons drank from a pint to a quart 
of these fiery liquors per day, and that the 
effects were most destructive. 

I could specify times in which the sots, 
the absolute drunkards, were one in every 
40 inhabitants; others, one in 30 inhabi- 
tants; others, one in 20 inhabitants; and 
the standard of the degree of inebriation 
necessary to make a man a drunkard was 
not as high then asit now is. Judged by 
the present standard, the census of intem- 
perance would have shown a much larger 
number of sots. 

Even the Christian ministry was involved 
in these evil customs. Not to offer hquors 
to a pastor in his calls was a gross breach 
of courtesy. ‘‘ Ralph,” said a mother to a 
son, one day, as she looked out of the front 
window, ‘the parson has come; he is alight- 
ing from his horse, and I have no ‘spirits’ 
to set before him. Run, quickly, to the 
neighbor’s and get some, that I may give 
him before he leaves.” As the clergy usu- 
ally rode horseback, if they made many 
calls in an afternoon, it was necessary to 
consult prudence in order to get safely 
home, which was not always done. 

Rev. Mr. T: » pastor at B——-—,, Cen- 
tral Massachusetts, on his way home from 
Boston, became so badly intoxicated that 
he found it necessary to wait over-night at 
Northboro’. When he recovered, feeling a 
slight sense of improper conduct, he said to 





a friend: ‘*‘ What would my people think if 
they knew the condition I have been in?” 
But he jocosely added: ‘I will preach a 
smart sermon next Sunday; and they'll 
think no more about it.” This minister 
went around visiting the public schools, 
when he was grossly under the influence of 
liquor. 

Jn 1812 the Rev. Dr. Snell, of North Brook- 
field, preached a sermon on foreign mis- 
sions, in which he exhorted his people to 
save money out of their liquor bill to give to 
the missionary cause, promising, himself, to 
save $3.00 from his annual expenditure for 
alcoholic beverages, for that purpose. In 
the latter part of his life, Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D.D., said: ‘‘I remember when I 
could reckon up among my acquaintances 
forty ministers who were either drunkards, 
or grossly adicted to drinking.” He men- 
tioned ‘‘an ordination, at which he saw two 
aged ministers literally drunk, and a third 
indecently excited.” Another gentleman, 
referring to the same period, said: ‘* A great 
many deacons in New England died drunk- 
ards. I have a list of 123 intemperate 
deacons in Massachusetts, 48 of whom be- 
came sots.” 

Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., related the 
following : 


In 1825 Lenteredthe seminary at Andover 
as a theological student. When I first arrived 
at the Mansion House, which was kept for the 
exclusive benefit of the students and visitors at 
the seminary, the first thing I did was to step up 
to the bar and order a glass of brandy toddy, 
which Squire —-—, a leading supporter of the 
seminary, mixed with his own hands, and gave 
me.” 

Thus had American society invested this 
evil with the most potent conventional 
sanctions. Probably in no other country 
had the vice of intemperance so completely 
interwoven itself into the entire net-work 
of social life. Those who withstood this 
evil were few; the fallen were a great 
multitude. 

In consequence of this state of things 
there was much poverty. The buildings, 
fences, farms, animals and the furniture of 
the homes, with few exceptions, in the 
rural towns, all indicated poverty. Cov- 
entry, Conn., was an average town in the 
period from 1800 to 1820. The Rev. George 
A. Calhoun, D.D., in his fortieth anniver- 
sary sermon, thus described it: 


“Only four floors in the town with carpets on 
them, but four houses painted white, and not 
more than ten: four-wheeled vehicles, Even 
whitewash on the walls of rooms was very rel- 
dom used. Nor was the difference in the times 
merely. Real poverty was the cause. Even in 
the condition in which they did live, there were 
few who had money at interest, compared 
with those who were in debt and those whose 
farms were mortgaged. Property was constant- 
ly changing hands, by the foreclosure of mort. 
gages and insolvency. But the expense of living 
then, as compared with now, was very small, 
What was, then, the reason for this depression 
in worldly circumstances? Their gains were con- 
sumed, and they were oppressed by the use of 
intoxicating drinks. At least one man in every 
score became a drunkard, and not a few women 
were addicted to habits of intemperance. 
Forty years ago there was probably not one in 
five hundred who did not believe that the use of 
intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, was absolute- 
ly needful.” 

In the early part of my ministry, an aged 
parishioner in Woodstock, Conn., pointed 
out to me farm after farm, which, in the 
days of which we are speaking, were sold 
under mortgage, some of them several times, 
account of indebtedness incurred by liquor. 

These are typical tacts, showing the con- 
dition in respect to alcoholic drinks early 
in this century. 

Much of this evil still remains, and some 
local‘ties are still fearfully cursed with it; 
but the drinking customs I have described 
have been wholly banished from large areas, 
and nearly sc from many other areas; and 
temperance and sobriety now dominate. 
The deacons and the clergy are almost 
wholly free from the use of drink. Few 
churches tolerate its use, even in moderate 
forms; and many discountenance its use 
wholly. Large classes of society discard it 
at all meals and on all social occasions. 
Persons addicted to intoxicants are ex- 
cluded from numerous positions ‘of trust 
and service in which they were formerly 
allowed. The apprentice is no longer hazed 
by rum-drinkers when he begins his trade; 





the journeyman is not required to baptize 4 





new job with alcoholic spirits, nor the em- 
ployer to treat on holidays. *‘ Black Betty” 
has been banished from the wheat-field and 
the hay-field by all respectable farmers. 
Not one person in ten, outside of the lower 
elements in the large cities and towns, uses 
liquor, as compared with sixty years ago; 
and had it not been for the large accessions 
to our population from foreign lands, the 
results of the temperance reformation would 
have been much more marked. 


An able writer in the Massachusetts 
Board of Health (1875, p. 28), said; 


“Our literature feels the influence of the 
avowed or silent anathemas passed at the present 
day upon this great curse of humanity. We find 
few poets who now salute in jovial strains the 
flowing bowl. In order to get any fervent praise 
of wine we must go back to those days when to 
drink deeply was esteemed an honorable feat, 
and to lie under the table after a dinner rout was 
not deemed unseemly. Again, there can be no 
doubt of the truth of the concise proposition—- 
viz., that society at the present hour is perme- 
ated by the temperance idea to a degree that 
would appear ludicrous to our fathers, when 
drunkenness passed with little rebuke, save from 
some satirist,like Hogarth of England, or Troost 
of Holland, who delighted to show out boldly 
upon their living canvas the vices of their age. 
The grossest and most absurd actions were done 
within the memory almost of our day ; and they 
were met usually with only a laugh as at a mere 
practical joke committed when in ‘one’s cups,’ 
and therefore to be venially dealt with. No one 
lost caste ‘on ‘change’ or in social life by the 
performance of acts which would now be deemed 
disgraceful under similar circumstances, Exact 
justice to the past and present times must, I 
think, convince every one that drunkenness pre- 
vailed with the consent of the community to a 
much greater degree formerly than now. Al- 
most all now despise drunkenness, many of us 
loathe the idea, and would consider the voluntary 
submission of ourselves to it as an act of the 
greatest self-degradation.” 

Natiox, Mass. 

_ _ << -_--— 
JOHN H. VINCENT. 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 








Tue readers of: Tae INDEPENDENT know 
something of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Would they not like to 
know more? 

To know more of the organization a good 
way is to know more of the organizer. Let 
me, then, depart from my wont of prefer- 
ence for impersonal treatment, and this time 
write directly by name of John H. Vincent, 
whom I will pronounce the foremost Sun- 
day-school man of the age. The Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
offspring of his heart and brain. 

Heart and brain, I say; and I put heart 
first. Perhaps all generous ideas are first 
in the heart of the man that conceives them. 
How the heart fructifies the brain! And 
foremost Sunday-school man, I call Dr. Vin- 
cent. It is much to the praise of this truly 
remarkable genius that he wil) not depre- 
cate being styled a Sunday-school man. 
Well may he not; for by his own example 
and influence he has enlarged and elevated 
the conception in the public mind of what 
a Sunday-school man can be, ought to be. 
But a man of such imperial thought as I, 
who know Dr. Vincent, may claim to know 
that he is, might perhaps almost justifiably 
feel some dislike to have his name and fame 
forever well-nigh exclusively identified with 
a cause which many, not daring it openly, 
yet covertly disparage. A ‘‘ children’s man” 
let people think, if they will, of John H. 
Vincent as being. But I think of him as 
one, in breadth of thought, in wisdom of 
counsel, in power of speech, in fertility of 
initiative, not less capable than any other 
represeitative whatever of intellect and of 
personal living force now acting among us. 

Let us be thankful that, with those strong 
man’s hands of his, he has taken hold as he 
has of ‘* all the fair young planet,” to mold 
it for Christ and for Christ’s Church. It 
has been a life-long mission and passion of 
his to do such work. I remember well how 
he foreshadowed it to me perhaps the first 
day I ever saw him. That was in Switzer- 
land. It is now full twenty years ago. 

I had been some days traveling alone. It 
was near noon, asI stood taking dcep looks 
at Thorwaldsen’s famous statue at Lucerne, 
carved out of the living rock to commem- 
orate the fidelity unto death of Marie An- 
toinette’s Swiss guard. The “ Lion of Lu- 
cerne” they called it—a grim, gaunt figure 
of alion couchant and dying, in his paw 





| grasping the lily, emblem of the house of 


Bourbon—a noble conception, nobly 
wrought out in form to endure; for it be- 
came as part of nature, “portion and par- 
cel” of the everlasting hills. I had looked 
my look, and was about to go my way, 
when two tourists with America or Eng- 
gland, uncertain which, but probably 
Awerica, written patent on their appear- 
ance came up. I paused, and weexchanged 
salutations. One of those two was John 
H. Vincent. We immediately fell ac- 
quainted and traveled happily together, 
until I had to turn my face homeward 
across sea. Three months of traveler's 
association made us know each other well. 
We had leisure to know each other—leisure 
denied to us since; for we have both been 
busy men. It was in fact all leisure—the 
crossing of the Alps together on foot and 
mixing our experiences in endless talk 
amid that ‘‘ pure marble air,” the glorious 
descent into the soft vales of Italy, the sail 
across Lake Como, the days and nights in 
Venice—Ruskin, our companion, as we 
glided over sleeping canals or tideless see, 
under sky and cloud that he, our silent com- 
panion, or companion speaking only from 
book, was teaching us to see aright—the 
weeks in Florence and Rome, Naples, and 
moonlit hour after hour of rapt vigil on the 
Mediterranean, Paris, the crowded sym- * 
posia there between us of parting, before 
Vincent returned eastward to make the 
tour of Palestine and I took ship for home. 
All this, I say, was one long tract of leisure 
for friendship and growth in mutual love; 
leisure never to be renewed in this hard- 
driving world, either for him or for me! 
Let those prize wisely the privilege of such 
leisure who enjoy it now, as the gift of 
youth—youth so swiftly, so insensibly, so 
returnlessly flitting. 

I have indulged this strain of sentiment 
and reminiscence perhaps too far. I set 
out only to show how well I had the op- 
portunity of measuring Dr. Vincent—mind 
and heart and allinall. It is my deliber- 
ate judgment that he deserves to be honored 
as a great, fruitful, originating, organizing 
genius. And the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle is, taken performance and 
promise together, one of the noblest of the 
ideas that Dr. Vincent has launched on a 
voyage of prosperous realization. 

Was it not a true inspiration, the thought 
of providing incentive first, and then regu- 
lation, for a company as wide as the land, 
I might almost say as wide as the world, of 
readers and students at home—of thus 
engaging a vast dispersion of people 
(incredible how many, as Milton, fol- 
lowing his classics, might express it) in a 
generous and inspiriting fellowship of pop- 
ular self-culture? The very idea, I claim, 
was an inspiration; but to launch the idea 
on its pathless way, to set up, as it were, 
within the idea itself, an exhaustless spring 
of self-moving and self-guiding—who can 
guess what outlay of personal force, of 
wisdom in forecast, of patience in adjust- 
ment, waa required from the prime motor 
of all? There was, I verily believe, but one 
man in the nation born for it. 

I have said this; but it must be reckoned 
part of the good fortune which, pagan 
though it seem, we are almost forced to re- 
gard as one of the attributes of the greatly 
successful man, that Dr. Vincent found a 
fellow of his enterprise like Lewis Miller, 
Dr. Vincent is himself honorably jealous on 
behalf of this generous friend that he should 
share the just fame of the results achieved. 
It is not simply by the liberality in money 
that Mr. Miller has displayed, but by his 
wise helpfulness in counsel and administra- 
tion, that he has contributed to give the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
a measure of prosperity which its present 
list of forty thousand. members is to be con- 
sidered to indicate only as the seed indi- 
cates the harvest. 

It has come naturally in my way to meet 
many expressions, in correspondence from 
the most various quarters, of grateful ac- 
knowledgment on the part of subscribers 
to the C. L. 8. C, of benefits derived in the 
accomplishment of its curriculum of read- 
ing and study. A great reveuue of affec- 
tionate appreciation has set in a steady 
stream of return to the heart of the founder 
of the C. L. 8, C. eo 

‘* Fountains and Whirlpools” was, I re- 
member, the title to be of a lecture to be— 
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[know not whether that lecture ever was 
produced—of which Dr. Vincent talked 
with me during that delightful episode of 
my travel in Europe which he illuminated 
and vivified so with his company. ‘‘ Fount- 
ains” should be the symbol of human lives 
that received to bestow; ‘‘ Whirlpools,” of 
human lives that received to devour. A 
Fountain, not a Whirlpool, has hitherto 
been the life of John H. Vincent. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
LL a san 


THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOL 
IN THE SOUTH. 


BY PROF. G. B. WILLOOX, D.D. 





Some aspects of the question at issue be- 
tween these two excellent societies seem to 
be quite ignored. It is assumed that the 
American Missionary Association is an edu- 
cational agency; that its exclusively appro- 
priate work is the planting and culture of 
colleges and schools. In a service of sev- 
eral years on its executive committee, the 
present writer never heard such an idea 
advanced. It is true that its income has 
been, thus far, largely expended in educa- 
tional work. But so are a builder’s funds 
largely expended, at first, on his founda- 
tion. He digs downward, in exactly the 
opposite direction from that in which he 
proposes to build. His work is subter- 
ranean. Nothing of it shows above the 
surface. But it would be a singular infer- 
ence that a superstructure is, therefore, no 
part of his plan. The American Missionary 
Association is a missionary association. It 
was founded for a work of evangelization. 
That is its objective point. Through its 
whule history it has had no other. As a 
chief means to that end, it has sent out 
missionaries and founded churches. 

But it became evident, twenty years ago, 
that our colored countrymen were in no 
condition to maintain intelligent and suc- 
cessful churches. It is one thing to win a 
crude, ignorant man to Christ. It is quite 
another thing to organize a score or two of 
such men into a body that shall deserve the 
name of a Congregational church. For 
that purpose other elements than renewing 
grace in single souls are indispensable. To 
furnish these the Association planted 
schools and founded colleges. But these 
institutions came in incidentally. They were 
means, not ends; foundation, not edifices. 
They are such to-day. Their aim is to do 
Christian, not solely or chiefly educational 
work. They are officered by Christian men 
and women. It is not their fashion, as with 
too many a Northern college, to admit such 
instructors in the sciences as, caring for 
neither God nor Gospel, ripen in their 
pupils a contempt for Christianity. They 
seek and gain the converting power of the 
Holy Ghost. Their students, on gradu- 
ation, become pastors and laymen and 
laywomen in churches organized by the 
Association. 

As many churches as could, with any 
wisdom, be constituted, bave already been 
founded. They number nearly ninety. 
The wonder is rather that they are so many 
than that there are no more. Any one of 
them is, as to intelligence and Christian 
character, a radiant light for a whole re- 
gion. And itis of prime importance that 
the A. M. A. should still continue its fos- 
tering care of these churches. They are in 
closest. affiliation with it. Their pastors, 
having graduated from its colleges, look for 
counsel and comfort to their old instruct- 
ors. And the instructors know what coun- 
sel and comfort to give. No mistake could 
be greater than that of transferring these 
churches and pastors to the care of a socie- 
ty which has had neither part in founding, 
nor experience in fostering them. 

But shall the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society enter on the work of gath- 
ering into churches the white population of 
the South? There are two classes of that 
population—Southern born, and settlers 
from the North. It is urged that the A. 
M. A. cannot deal advantageously with 
either of these classes. It is claimed that 
because it has labored chiefly among the 
freedmen, churches of the whites would re- 
fuse its aid. But plaisly enough, a church 
as full as that of the caste feeling, would be 
one with which neither the A. M. A. nor 
the A. H. M. 8. could work harmoniously. 
And secondly, a church that, when hard- 
pushed to meet its bills, would,on any such 





score as this, refuse help from without, 
would be a curiosity. That is not the man- 
ner of impecunious trustees or society com- 
mittees. ars" | 

Undoubtedly, as the joint committee of 
conference has said, in portions of Missou- 
ri, Texas and Florida, the Home Mission- 
ary Society can do a successful work. 
Among the Northern immigrants in those 
states, who are less imbued with race prej- 
udice, churches may be readily gathered. 
But in regions not yet penetrated by 
Northern sentiment the difficulties are im- 
measurably greater. 

The color-line can by no means be so 
easily ignored as many imagine. It seems 
to be supposed that the whole difficulty 
would consist in the exclusion of colored 
persons from white churches. Theré could 
be no shallower mistake. It hardly 


‘scratches the epidermis” of the subject. . 


There is no probability that any of those 
churches will be troubled by colored candi- 
dates knocking at their doors. The danger 
lies deeper. . It is more likely to trouble the 
pulpit than the pews. It lies in a caste 
spirit so inveterate and intense that no 
pastor will be allowed to remonstrate. 

The sore trial of many a Northern pastor, 
before the War, was not that his people 
were either engaged in slavery or even by 
trade relations connected with it; but it 
was in that bitter prejudice which insisted 
on spelling Negro with the double g, and 
refused to hear a word on the wrongs of the 
Negro. Hundreds of ministers remember 
how, on that issue, they fought with beasts 
at Ephesus. And the embarrassment with 
a Northern pastor of achurch of Southern- 
born members, would be, not so much with 
an exclusive practice as with a spirit to 
which he must bow or from which he must 
retire. The body of slavery died in 1865. 
But whoever supposes the soul of it to have 
expired in less than a score of years will 
have ample occasion to revise his opinion, 
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BY MARY LOUISE WASHBURN. 





Tuere are bright days when the blue 
waters tempt us to float over them in the 
gilded, red-cushioned caiques, when the 
minarets rise white and beautiful against 
the deeply tinted sky; and bright evenings 
when the moonlight lies in the terrace and 
the air is filled with the perfume of roses, 
even now in November; but then again 
there are days when the dark clouds hang 
heavily and the rain drips on the wood- 
bine, and we are glad to turn to our never- 
failing friends—our books. 

The copper mongal is filled with glow- 
ing coals, and we take our embroidery and 
curl up on the broad divan to listen while 
one of our sage linguists translates for us 
‘*Mudafala.” The author is Ahmed Mid- 
hat Effendi. Don’t confuse this name with 
Ahmed Vefik Effendi, about whom an arti- 
cle was written for Tue INDEPENDENT sev- 
eral yearsago. This work has been pub- 
lished during the Summer in the Terjumani 
Hakikat, and claims to be a defense of Is- 
lamism. It has just appeared now in book 
form. He says the apostles were only 
stupid caikjis, and that Christianity only 
came to be known at the time of Constantine 
the great. St. Paul, he says, became a 
Christian, because Gamaliel’s daughter 
refused to marry him. St. Peter and St. 
Paul were put to death because they were 
such quarrelsome men that the Emperor of 
Rome could not endure their existence. He 
says the undermining cause of Protestant- 
ism was that Tetzel undersold Martin 
Luther in the indulgence business. 

Christianity came into power by the 
sword, and continues in power by the same 
bloody force. The Roman Catholic Church 
is the only Christian sect that has no trace 
of Christianity about it. The Jesuits are 
the worst of Roman Catholics. He wishes 
some * strong epirit would arise” and cry 
‘The Pope’s heart is not worth four paras. 
By what right does he rule like a God ?” 

** There are now,” this wise man tells us, 
‘in America, 9,850,000 blacks from Africa; 
so the Protestants must not contend that 
Christianity does not permit slavery; aad 
Protestant missionaries openly buy con- 
verts in the countries to which they have 





gone. They say: ‘‘ Kiss this cross for me, 
and I will give you cloth!” And the poor ig- 
norant savages ‘accept, and are then ac- 
counted as Protestants, attracted to the 
rivera by bands of music, and splashed with 
water for baptism.” 

‘The sect of Nazarenes,” he adds, ‘‘ ex- 
isted centuries before Christ.” 

This is only the first volume of the 
‘* Mudafala.” The second, the author gives 
us to understand, is yet to come. 

In the meantime no books are allowed to 
pass the custom house at Stamboul which 
make any ‘‘comment on Turkey,” and a 
book on French literature is detained be- 
cause there is an allusion in it to Mohammed 
by Voltaire. ‘* Hold the Fort” is eliminated 
from ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” sent into the inte-, 
rior, on account of its belligerent sound, 
although all our wishes for them are for 
good, for peace, for light, for education. 

From a late report of the latter, however, 
from a girls’ school, one might judge that 
knowledge had not, in all cases, taken very 
firm root. 

Teacher: Whois minister to Turkey from 
the United States? 

Scholar: Lord Dufferin! 

Teacher : How is that? 

Scholar: He was made President of the 
United States when Garfield was murdered. 

Teacher: Who is President of the United 
states now? 

Scholar: King Arthur, si vous plait, 
Mademoiselle. 

But the clouds are still lowering; the 
large steamboats are passing up toward 
the Black Sea; and, thankful for our safe 
harbor, as our tranglator leaves the room, 
we drop our work and take up another 
book, ‘*‘ The Storied Sea.” As we read it 
in Tue INDEPENDENT at home, we had not 
half the interest in it that we now have, 
when we can better understand its descrip- 
tions by being in the midst of Oriental 
scenes ourselves. ‘* The dense shades of 
laurel and lemon and pomegranate, with 
scarlet buds, close thickets of bay and 
citron, walks set with daisies and violets, 
bordered by heliotrope and lavender’—it 
does not seem at all exaggerated. And then 
we have had another pleasure; for, in meet- 
ing the writer in her own home in Thera- 
pia, we seem as we read, to hear the 
writer’s voice, and a sweet face seems to 
look out upon us from a tapestried back- 
ground, and the sound of our English 
tongue in a foreign land is more musical 
than the notes of its nightingales. 


Meeting her accidentally among the 
turbaned, gayly costumed throng in Stam- 
boul, she offers us a place in the embassy’s 
launch and to leave us at our home on ker 
way to Therapia. Wecome under the folds 
of our American Flag with a thrill of 
patriotic delight; and, drawing the cur- 
tains to keep out the inquisitive eyes of the 
boatmen, await the coming of ‘‘the Minis- 
ter”; and that brings up the association of 
another book, ‘‘Ben Hur.” ‘They say” it 
is to be translated into Turkish. The 
cavass walks nervously up and down until 
at last, just on time after all, the Minister, 
the General, the author appears. As we 
pass by the other vessels, the men rush up 
on their decks to salute the American em- 
bassy launch, and General Wallace stands 
at the door to respond by lifting his hat. 
We bid good-bye at our scala, and a long 
regretful good-bye; for they are going to 
Florence for a while, and will be much 
missed; but with the glad French version 
of good-bye, aw revoir, we cheerfully step on 
the quay, and turn our faces homeward. 

Another book on the table claims a word 
here, perhaps—‘‘ Tragedy at Constantino- 
ple.” The first news we had of it was a 
paragraph in the daily paper saying a 
lady went down to the steamer to meet her 
husband, but was arrested on the way by 
the zaptiehs, village police. She was 
arrested by mistake, supposed to be the 
author of this book. When the mistake 
was discovered, she was released; but the 
real author, a daughter of an old physician 
here, was arrested, and sent out of the 
country. 

It gives the real names of the characters, 
and in this respect is a kind of Oriental 
‘*Cape Cod Folks.” The tragedy referred 
to is the violent death of the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, the uncle of the present Sultan. It 
has an appendix of extracts from European 
papers referring to manners and customs 


here at the present time. It is reprinted by 
a firm in New York. 

As I write, another book published in 
England and giving an account of the ad- 
ventures of Count. Wratislau, who was 
confined in the Tower of Oblivion on these 
shores, lies by me waiting to be noticed; 
but the storm is over, the sun is shining 
again and a brilliant rainbow bridge con- 
nects the European and Asiatic shores, 
over the clouds, the distant purple hills 
and the nearer low hills and green vallies, 
then over the water itself to our own shore. 
Above the radiant bridge rise the towers 
of Roumeli Hissar; the trees shine like 
those in Aladdin’s garden; the muezzin 
calls out to prayer. What are books now? 
We must go out on the terrace. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 

“PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL” 
IN THE CONFEDERATE CHURCH COUNCIL. 


BY THE REV. J. M. PRINGLE. 








THE anxious desire entertained by some 


| to alter the title of the Church has found 


expression once more in the proceedings of 
the last General Convention. The question 
has been repeatedly handled by leading 
clergymen and laymen; but on no occa- 
sion, perhaps, with the sanguine and hope- 
ful earnestness which characterized its ad- 
vocates, when, in October 1861, at the out- 
set of the war of secession, the Southern 
Dioceses met together to organize in Christ 
Church, Columbia, 8. C. 

It may be of some use, us well as inter- 
est, to give from a preserved cotemporary 
report a few memorials of the earnest 
views and honored names then arrayed 
for and against the changes proposed, 
which were the very same that have been 
often suggested and discussed, both before 
and since. 

Upon reading of the first article of the 
constitution, ‘‘ This Church shall be called 
the Protestant Episcupal Church in the 
Confederate States,” the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Otey declared his objection to the same, 
and expressed a preference for one that 
would in no way complicate the Church 
with the Civil Government. 

Judge Phelan, of Alabama, rose and said 
he desired to make a few observations on 
the term Protestant, to which he had never 
been reconciled. He desired to differ with 
others, with entire respect; but he objected 
to the term Protestant as descriptive of 
nothing distinctive in the Church. 

What constitutes the Church? Her faith, 
her worship, and her government. It is 
not distinctive of anything in them. 
Records show that the term first used in our 
country was Episcopal. ‘ Protestant” was 
long before adopted. It was a high his- 
toric name, as grand and dear to him as to 
the venerable churchman presiding (Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia). When those able 
fathers adopted the name, who were 
Protestants then? Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists were then Protestants. As the Reform- 
ation began in Germany, and increased 
largely in England, the term became ex- 
pressive of opposition to Rome. He loved 
it as such. The English Reformers had a 
large infusion from Germany taking part in 
their councils. Then the term became 
used. As long as controversy was pending 
between the overshadowing influence of 
Rome on the one side and the Reformers 
on the other, it might be adopted; but cir- 
cumstances had changed; history had 
swept on; the ground has been re- 
moved on which the term should be 
used. Atthe time of the Reformation in 
Germany all Christians were Trinitarians. 

It is not so now. The names of Protestant 
and Christian were assumed to distinguish 
men and systems. But go now to Geneva, 
to Germany, and to New England, and look 
there, and you will find Unitarianism, the 
denial of the holy fundamental doctrine of 
the Trinity. Yet its advocates call them- 
selves Protestants. To such he could not 
extend the right hand. of fellowship. The 
name is historic; but it now means some- 
thing multiform, variegated, diverse. It 
included many denominations that he loved 
and respected, who pray to one God and 
three persons. The term is used by Metb- 
odists; but it is Methodist Protestant and 
not Protestant Methodist; Protestant Epis- 
copal, as he understood it, is Protestant 
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Protestants against Rome? The Presbyte- 
rians, the Baptists, and Methodists. But 
they never call themselves Protestants. He 
had known good Baptists repudiate the 
term, insisting on the name Baptist, as 
based on one great point of taith. The 
term is not descriptive; and for that reason 
he would have it dropped. It is time the 
Church should separate herself from the 
various sects designated by this term. We 
protest against Rome, not because she has 
not the true faith; she has; but we pro- 
test against her corruptions. The term 
Catholic, too, was adopted in times of high 
antiquity as descriptive. It stands in the 
same category as holy Apostolic. Catholic 
means something pure; and you darken it 
by adding any other word. He objected 
to the term Reformed Catholic. You could 
not reform what was pure. He was satis- 
fied with the simple term Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, differed with 
his brother, toto celo. 

He was astonished to hear it affirmed 
that the term Protestant was distinctive of 
nothing in faith, worship or discipline. We 
are the only Church occupying the position 
of antagonism to Rome in every point. In 
faith we protest against the decrees of her 
Council of Trent, in worship against tran- 
substantiation and the invocation of saints, 
and in discipline against the supremacy of 
her Pope. We hold, incommon with her, 
our three orders of ministry; but we protest 
against her in discipline and doctrine. Theo- 
logical writers in England, from Hooker 
down, recognize other Protestant Churches, 
though considering them imperfect 
Churches. He gloried in being a Protes- 
tant, and would be extremely loath to 
strike out a term which was a standing 
rebuke of Rome’s peculiar assumption that 
she is the Catholic Church of the world. 
The English Church gloried in it, and even 
the Queen, at her coronation, had to take 
an oath to support the Protestant religion. 
He would repeat what he had said in a ser- 
mon in 1844—that the Church is Catholic 
for every truth of God, and Protestant 
against every error of man. ry 

Bishop Johns, of Virginia, was ‘reluc- 
tant to occupy the time of the Convention, 
as the question had been much discussed, 
and all, no doubt, had determined their 
vote; but he thought we were transcend- 
ing our powers. Wecamehere in an emer- 
gency—not dissatisfied with our constitu- 
tion, nor to effect radical revolution. We 
have no cause of ecclesiastic dissatisfaction. 
We came to consult on the exigencies of 
the Church, in the altered circumstances in 
which we are placed. If it had been known 
in Virginia that this subject would be dis- 
cussed, no Virginia delegation would have 
been seen here. He stated this simply as 
a fact, on his own responsibility, having 
consulted with no one. He was opposed 
to alter and abandon a name, which we 
have had for nearly a century. The oppo- 
sition to it had commenced in a little 
clique at Oxford, that had tried to un- 
Protestantize the Church. He was op- 
posed to following them, and feared, if the 
change be adopted, it would lead to divis- 
ions among us. 


Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, said 
he considered the question as between 
‘* Protestant” and ‘‘Reformed.” The lat- 
ter expressed a fact, the former a spirit. 
The term Protestant denoted unrest, 
doubt, unbelief, and was indefinite. He 
knew what the Reformation was; he did 
not know what Protestantism was. There 
are two courses—first, to adopt the old 
constitution, altering only what is neces- 
sary; or, second, to adopt a new constitu- 
tion, constructed on philosophic grounds. 
He liked the word Catholic, because it in- 
dicated the continuity of the Church of 
Christ. In Kurope, it was only where the 
influence of the English Church over- 
shadowed or prevailed that the term Prot- 
estant indicated a proper sentiment. 

Bishop Gregg, of Texas, agreed with the 
Bishop of North Carolina, but thought it 
inexpedient to make any change. The 
question was as to what is wiseand prudent 
under the circumstances for the interest of 
the Church and true religion. It was a 
question of expediency, a proper principle 
ofhuman action. If changed, every one 
will ask: ‘‘ Why ?” ‘* Has it been abused?” 
Yes; but let us keep it; and restore it to its 
original, ancient, consecrated character 





He objected to the change of the name, as 
the Church, North and South, were the same, 
and there should not be two names. 

Bishop Davis, of South Carolina, dwelt 


‘upon the inconvenience of chgnge, and was 


gtrongly opposed to this change upon prin- 
ciple. For several centuries after . the 
Church was established, it bore the title of 
Catholic, and derived character from it. 
Subsequently, when corruption crept in, it 
was not so. It became a falsehood. Prot- 
estant in due time became the true term, 
and gave its historic testimony to the pure 
Church. Viewing each in its time, Catho- 
lic and Protestant are in harmony. The 
term Episcopal likewise testifies to the true 
government of the Church. ‘ 

Bishop Meade, from the chair,expressed the 
deep regret he felt in putting the question. He 
implored his brethren to pause and consider 
well the result of the contemplated action, 
They might give aid and comfort to their 
enemies, and inflict incurable wounds 
upon their friends, whose affections they 
might alienate, and whose support they 
might lose. 

The vote was put on striking out from the 
first article of the proposed constitution, as 
submitted by the committee, the words 
‘*Protestant Episcopal,” and inserting ‘‘Re- 
Sormed Catholic,” and resulted as follows: 
Of the bishops, ayes 3, noes 6; of the clergy, 
ayes 2, noes 7; of the laity, five dioceses 
voted no; one divided. Sothe amendment 
was lost. 

The above is only a selection from what 
was very summarily, but graphically re- 
ported at the time of the debate. It con- 
tains, as it appears, more and better 
things than the matter has ever elicited in 
any assembly of the kind. To say nothing, 
however, of abortive measures or designs, 
it is well worthy of record and remem- 
brance, how these Southern churchmen, 
sitting in council in the midst of political 
convulsion and excitement, illustrated in 
an eminent degree the superiority of true 
churchmembership over the most power- 
ful influences of secular citizenship. 

There was, from first to last, neither act 
nor utterance on their part that partook of 
the prevailing temporal drift or current that 
was rushing along outside of the doors of 
Christ Church,Columbia,and carrying every 
thing before it. On the contrary, the senti- 
ment of Bishop Gregg, which is noted in italic 
letters, ‘‘that the Church in the North and 
in the South is one, and could not have two 
names,” showed triumphantly that Church 
unity, harmony and brotherhood in the 
whole country still continued,and that it had 
survived the apparent rupture and destruc- 
tion of every other bond that politically and 
socially united the people in one. 

“The heathen raged, the kingdoms were 
moved. 

“ There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High. 

“* God is in the midst of her; she shall not be 
moved.” (Psalm xlvi.) 

ALL Saints Rectory, HIGHLANDS OF NAVESINK, N. Y. 
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A WORD AFTER HEARING 
OTHERS. 


BY THE REY. J. 0. BARROWS. 














Ir would be extremely gratifying to mis- 
sionaries to Western Turkey to be able to 
persuade themselves that all ‘‘complaints” 
have had reference (as has been of late af- 
firmed) to a certain mistaken policy, and not 
at all to individual character and action. 
Nothing but facts prevent such a happy 
conclusion. And as, during the year past, 
in addition to what has been received from 
‘original sources,” some persons in this 
country have risen up to tell the public 
‘*what I know,” it seems to be only a mat- 
ter of simple justice that, on two or three 
points, there should be a word of explana- 
tion. 

1. In the ‘‘ pamphlet” as quoted from the 
minutes of the Bithynia Union, it is said 
that in my ‘‘two published letters,” I 
‘again transgress” by calling the Armeni- 
an nation ‘‘ pagans.” This is a pure mis- 
take. Neither in writing, nor in any other 
way, did I ever call evena single individual 
of the Armenian people a pagan. No such 
thought ever came into my mind till I read 
it in the pamphlet. But I think I can ex- 
plain. In an editorial of a newspaper (in 
which paper there was a reply to an article 





of mine previously published) the word pa- 
ganism is found. This is the nearest I ever 
came to using the term complained of. In 
the minutes it is suggested that Ibe ‘“‘ more 
guarded in the use of language.” TI will 
try. 

2. Ifmy highly honored friend and mis- 
sionary father, Dr. Hamlin, had been as 
well informed as he supposed he was, when 
he wrote that private letter which, without 
his knowledge and against his wishes, has 
been published and republished, and, with 
the utmost painstaking put into the hands 
of the principal constituency of the Board, 
he would never, I am very sure, have found 
it in his heart, either directly or by implica- 
tion, to say that I “pursued and perse- 
cuted” a friend of his ‘‘ with a relentless 
spirit”; that I was in the habit of tzeating 


«my native brethren in a ‘‘boorish, uncivil- 


ized, and, above all, unchristian manner,” 
and much more of a similar character. 
Any proof of these things would be wel- 
comed. The letter which Dr. Hamlin speaks 
of as remaining unanswered, received no 
reply, for good and sufficient reasons; at 
least, what seemed so to me at the time. 
Of the scores of letters that I was constantly 
receiving from native brethren this was the 
only one that I ever refused to answer. 

8. A remark in one of my letters respect- 
ing a certain trait of Oriental character 
may need a word of explanation. As I 
meant to be understood, and as I think I 
was understood by all in the least ac- 
quainted with Eastern peoples, what 1 
said was strictly true. It may not have 
been best to say it. That is another point. 
The Bithynia Union demanded of me 
that I either take back the whole as un- 
true, or else except ali the Protestants. To 
this it was impossible to accede. I have 
twice written to the Bithynia Union 
(though unable to get a reply), explaining 
just what I did mean; that, of course, I 
did not intend to include the Protestants as 
a body, and more especially those loved 
and honored brethren with whom I had 
labored so pleasantly, and also expressing 
my deep regrets that there should have 
been to them any appearance of receiving 
an injury. I have ever been ready to give 
the widest publicity to any true explana- 
nations, if that be best for them. The re- 
mark was forced out of me by what 
seemed to be the overwhelming necessity of 
the case. I need not state the case. It is 
brought out in the pamphlet; and those 
who there so strongly object to what I had 
said about it, would be the last, I think, to 
wish me to bring it up again. Subsequent 
events have abundantly proved that the 
position which I then took was the only 
one that could be taken in loyalty to truth 
and the interests of religion. We, who 
were then on missionary ground, felt more 
deeply than one here can well understand, 
that the people of this country should have 
had a clearer idea of what they were some- 
times doing in trying to help us. In the 
pamphlet, the obnoxious sentence is taken 
from its original connection, and attached 
to the fragment of another letter. I do not 
say that this illustrates its truthfulness. I 
do not think that any such thing was in- 
tended. In regard to Dr. L. W. Bacon’s 
allusion to this matter, some time ago, in 
Tue InpePenDEntT, I will only say that the 
impression which his words are adapted to 
make (though he himself evidently did not 
intend it) is sadly at variance with the 
truth. . 

4. In the consideration of this whole sub- 
ject, it should be borne in mind that those 
persons in this country who have taken in 
hand to set forth in order the things that 
have happened in Turkey, have been wont 
to quote from the words of Dr. Hamlin, as 
furnishing irrefragable proof of the cor- 
rectness of their positions. Now, in his 
address at Detroit, he shows clearly—and 
this is a most important point, which, in 
justice to the native brethren, should be 
understood—that not the Bithynia Union, 
as a whole, but rather certain individuals, 
who have assumed to speak in its name, 
and have in a manner controlled its action, 
should be held responsible as the original 
authors of the trouble that has been made. 
And he adds that men of this party, in try- 
ing to show that he himself is a liar, must 
be “either destitute of common sense or 
common honesty”; that he “would not 
trust them with a single piastre.” I have 





only to add that these same men, together 
with others, who have been in various ways 
led or influenéed by them, constitute the 
source from which, directly or indirectly, 


_all charges against individual missionaries 


have proceeded. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY PROF. HENNY P. SMITH. 








[AN ADDRESS DELIVERED aT Lane THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, REPT. 137TH, 1883.) 

In announcing as the subject of this discourse 
“The Kingdom of God in the Old Testament,” 
I may be allowed first to define more nearly what 
is to be understood by thie phrase; for it un- 
doubtedly might mean much more than one 
could expect to sketch even in outline within the 
limits of a single hour. If the wording were 
the Kingdom of God under the Old Covenant, the 
meaning would be quite different, though the 
Old Covenant and the Old Testament are so 
nearly synonymous. In the Kingdom of God, 
under the Old Covenant, one would be compelled 
to understand the Kingdom of God asa fact. 
The Old Covenant means for us the earlier dis- 
pensation of grace, by which God selected and 
trained a people for himself, The history of his 
kingdom in this dispensation runs within the 
history of the people of Israel. It need not be 
emphasized here that this history is of prime 
importance for every one who would study Chris- 
tian theology. The place given to Old Testa- 
ment study in this institution, as in all Protest- 
ant schools of theology, speaks more loudly than 
could any words of mine. But to enter upon 
this subject is not my plan to-night. 

When we speak of the Old Testament we mean 
a definite body of literature. Besides the fact of 
the Kingdom of God recorded 1n it, we may ¢is- 
cover the idea of that Kingdom. To make this 
clear let us take our stand fora moment at the 
opening of the New Dispensation, We read in 
the early part of the Gospel by Matthew that 
John the Baptist came preaching and “ saying 
Repent ye; for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand " ; and a little later that Jesus himself used 
exactly the same language ; and again that Jesus 
went about all Galilee “preaching the Gospel 
{or good tidings] of the Kingdom.” The parallel 
passage in Mark defines this as the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God. Matthew, in accordance 
with the general Hebraic cast of his language, 
gives us the exact form of words used.* Without 
dwelling upon the phrase, as used in the New 
Testament, or even considering the importance 
of the idea conveyed by it, let us note here sim- 
ply one thing. The phrase itself was not a new 
one. We nowhere find that any who heard either 
John or Christ were perplexed by it, No one 
ever asked (80 far as we know) that the Kingdom 
of God might be defined, or confessed that he 
did not now what it was. The thing itself was, 
indeed, often described by our Lord, directly 
or indirectly, But his description was intended 
to correct false notions already existing, rather 
than to implant absolutely new ones, All the 
evidence goes to show that some idea of the 
Kingdom of God already existed in the minds of 
those who, from all parts of Palestine, flocked to 
the baptism of John, and afterward thronged 
the footsteps of Jesus, The question naturally 
arises, What is the source of this already exist- 
ing idea of the Kingdom of God? There is at 
least an antecedent that we may 
trace ita genesis in the Old Testament. To ex- 
amine this probability is the aim of the present 
discourse. 

The kingship of God we may note, in the first 
place, is a common conception, inseparable in 
fact from any adequate notion of the divine 
being. God is God only so far as he is sover- 
eign. Even in polytheistic religions the idea of 
kingship goes with one or another member of 
the Pantheon. Zeus is king of men and of the 
immortals, This conception is not strange to 
Eastern races ; and among the near neighbors of 
the Hebrews we find the worship of Moloch and 
of Mileom, both words evidently meaning king. 
The name Basl (lord) is so similar in meaning as 
to suggest the same inference—namely, that the 
Canaanitish tribes worshiped each its chief God 
with the direct recognition of his kingship or 
lordship. The name of the chief god of Tyre, 
Melkarth, has been plausibly translated king of 
the city, Now it is only too evident that, through 
a large part of their history, the people of Israel 
entertained much the same notions that were 
held by their heathen neighbors. We are possi- 
bly in danger of forgetting this fact. Yet it is 
the fact that the Old Testament revelation im- 
pressed itself distinctly and adequately on only 
a small part of the Hebrew nation. Pious souls 
there were who received the message of the proph- 
ete with faith and obedience; but even in the 
best times they were not numerous, A good 
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king, a David, a Hezekiah, a Josiah, might in- 
troduce everywhere outward conformity to the 
law of God. But the successors of these kings, 
in undoing their work, seem never to have met 
strenuous popular opposition, The great mass 
of the people remained untouched at heart, and 
throughout the whole of early Hebrew history, 
(1 mean down to the Exile), we cannot think of 
them as far removed from the circle of super- 
stitions which prevailed in the neighboring ter- 
ritory. So far we may accept the statement so 
often met just now that Yahweb was the tribal 
God of Israel, as Chemosh was of Moab. If 
this is taken to mean that Jehovah himself ever 
claimed to be less than the Maker and Ruler of 
the Universe, then it must be rejected as false. 
If it simply asserts that the bulk of the people of 
Israel thought of him as the Moabites thought 
of Chemosh, it must be accepted as containing 4 
great deal of truth. We cannot else account 
for much that is so prominent in their history. 
Perhaps the most striking feature in the record 
we have is the ease with which the people 
apostatized. They were continually doing what 
the book of Deuteronomy so emphatically pro- 
hibits: ‘*When Jehovah thy God shall cut off 
the nations from before thee whither thou 
goest to possess them, and thou succeedest them 
and dwellest in their land, take heed to thyself 
that thou be not snared by following them after 
they be destroyed from before thee; and that 
thou inquire not after their gods, sayine, how 
did these nations serve their gods? even 80 will 
I do likewise.” This, I repeat, is what 
the common people in_ Israel were 
constantly doing, what the prophets 
were as constantly rebuking, and what 
they were never able wholly to overcome. The 
reason seems to be that the common people 
never got rid of the idea that as Jehovah was 
their God and ruler, so Baal was the god and 
ruler of their predecessors—one who, though 
driven out by Jehovah, yet had some sort of 
claim on the land, and who might at least make 
it unpleasant for the new occupants unless pro- 
pitiated. Their constant thought was to com- 
bine the worship of Jehovah and that of Baal; 
and it was the endeavor to do this which 
brought down the denunciation; of the prophets. 

It may, perhaps, be said that we need not take 
special pains to ascertain the popular notions of 
Israel, because the matter which concerns us is the 
revelation made to the men of God among them. 
But, I answer, the revelation was shaped to meet 
or to mold the popular notion. It is as much 
conditioned in form by the current ideas of the 
people addressed as it is (say) by their language. 
If addressed to Hebrews it must be in Hebrew 
and it mnst submit to such limitations as that 
language puts upon the expression of thought. 
Ro, if addressed to a people with the idea of their 
own God and of other gods which we have found 
in Israel, it must, at least, reckon with that fac— 
tor. And this is what revelation did. It took 
the idea of the kingship of Jehovah. It em- 
phasized the great truth there is init. It paid, 
at first, little attention to the false side of it, 
and after awhile the true overcame the false. 
A striking statement of the idea as it lay in the 
mind of a sincere and patriotic Israelite in the 
early time is found in the book of Judges. 
When the Ammonites made a raid in the trans- 
jordanic district, aud Jephtha was made leader 
of the army of defense, there was an interchange 
of messages. Jephtha inquires the reason of 
the invasion. The Ammonites reply they have 
a claim on the territory and mean to enforce it. 
Jephtha shows that the territory had not be- 
longed to the Ammonites, but to the Amorites, 
and proceeds in these words: “Now, Jehovah, 
God of Israel, dispossessed the Amorite before 
his people, Israel; and shalt thou possess it? 
Wilt thon not possess what Chemcsh, thy god, 
gives thee? What Jehovah, our God, gives be- 
fore us, we will keep.” It is noticeable here 
that Jephtha does not attempt to question the 
validity of Chemosh’s rule, much Jess to throw 
doubt on his existence. Yet it hardly seems as 
though the concession is made ad hominem. If 
Jephtha had been convinced of the futility of his 
enemies’ religion, he would not have hesitated to 
say 80. We shall hardly be-wrong, then, in con- 
cluding that this sincere and valiant (though 
possibly not well instructed) Israelite con- 
ceived of Jehovah's relation to Israel as not 
unlike that of Chemosh to Ammon. Each was 
areal ruler over his own subjects. With this 
conception revelation has to operate; and, as 
has been said, the first thing is to broaden and 
deepen the acceptance of the truth in it. This 
truth is God is King in Israel, and this must be 
emphasized and enforced. It is emphasized and 
enforced—first directly, afterward indirectly— 
by means of the human monarchy. 

The two functions of aking in all early societies 
are well atated by the people who come to Sam- 
uel, After his expostulation they reply: “No! 
but there shall be a king over us; ahd we will 
be like all the nations, dnd our king shall judge 
us and shall go out before us and fight our bat- 
tles.” The kingis the judge; and he is the 
commander-in-chief. The most advanced mon- 
archies, mdeed, still speak of the king’s peace 
and the king’s justice, and dress their soldiers 
in the king’s livery. In early days the king was 
in person both judge and soldier. One way to 





impress God's kingship on the minds of men is to 
show him in his actions as judge or leader. Itis 
needless to say that he is revealed as both in the 
Old Testament. Not many, in later times, seem 
to have reached Abraham's breadth of conviction, 
which led him to appeal to God as the judge of 
all the earth. But, within the nation at least, 
he might be seen by every one to administer 
justice. His altar was the place of judgment. 
Causes were expressly said to be brought before 
God. The priest decided cases for God, either 
as instructed by the divine law, or as receiving 
special divine enlightenment. God solemnly takes 
it upon himself to see that right is done for the 
oppressed, the widow, the orphan. The book of 
Psalms, which gives us so much insight into per- 
sonal experience on the part of believing Israel- 
ites shows us how this idea of God as judge lay 
in their mind. How often we hear the cry: 
“Judge me,O God,and defend my cause from an 
ungodly nation!” The prophets speak of him as 
administering justice—‘Jehovah is our judge; 
Jehovah isour commander; Jehovah is our 
king ; be will save us.” In these words Isaiah 
gives the ground of his hope. Jeremiah has the 
same ground of threatening: “Jehovah of Hosts 
is a righteous judge, trying reins and heart. I 
shall see Thy vengeance on them; for to thee I 
have committed my cause.” To both these 
prophets Jehovah was supreme judge. To both 
he was also the chief warrior. Isaiah expressly 
calls him the commander, Jeremiah calls him 
Jehovah of Hosts—Jehovah of Armies, that is ; 
and there is strong probability, at least, that he 
received this name as leading his people to bat- 
tle. Whether this be so or not, there can be no 
doubt that he was looked upon as such a leader. 
At the very beginning of the nation we hear the 
triumphant cry: “Jehovah is a man of war; Je- 
hovah is his name. The chariots of Pharaoh 
and his army hath he hurled into the sea.” And 
at the close of Israel's independent life we hear 
the mournful complaint: ‘Thou hast rejected 
and put us to shame ; thou goest not forth with 
our armies.” In the time of the Judges, Jehov- 
ah goes down to battle with the heroes, and, 
during the monarchy, the poet says: ‘In his 
name we lift up our banners.” As warrior, then, 
as well as judge, God vindicates his title to king- 
ship in Israel. Directly and plainly he turns the 
thought of his people to himself as their ruler. 

Perhaps even more effective was the influence 
of the human monarchy in Israel as developing 
the idea of the Kingdom of God toward its New 
Testament completeness. This is seen, in the 
first place, in the prominence it gave to God as 
the real source of kingly authority. The divine 
right of kings was real in Israel; for the divine 
choice was there immediately exercised. We see 
this at the very beginning, where Samuel has a 
divine command to anoint Saul. After the 
disobedience of Saul, David is chosen as his suc- 
cessor—again by direct divine command and 
this time without the occasion of a popular 
movement, So Jehovah is said to give a king to 
his people, to set or appoint him over them, to 
cause him to reign. Not that popular prefer- 
ence is ruled out, or such second causes as the 
activity of a prophet. Even the great king who 
appoints a sub-king is said to cause him to 
reign, the verb being the same that is used to 
describe God’s action. This verb is also used in 
the case of popular election, or to describe the 
activity of the prophet, as of Samuel when he 
made Saul to reign. Nevertheless God is here 
thought of (and probably in all these cases) as 
the primary source of the appointment, and he is 
expressly named as the one who deposes a king. 
“Jehovah hath rejected thee from being king 
over Israel” are the words of Samuel to Saul. 
If, now, God is the source of royal authority, his 
own kingship is not dimmed ; its glory is rather 
enhanced by the existence of the earthly mon- 
archy. The subject has still a judge to whom he 
can appeal, when justice is withheld in the earth- 
ly court. The king himself has a judge who de- 
cides between him and his enemies. “Jehovah 
hath judged thee this day,” says Ahimaaz in an- 
nouncing the death of Absaiom; ‘Jehovah 
hath judged thee this day from the hand of all 
that rise up against thee.” God is still the king, 
only now he is the King of Kings, the Judge of 
Kings. Theearthly king is his representative, 
So true is this that the human ruler is thought 
of as sitting on the throne of Jehovah. David 
says Solomon was chosen ‘‘to sit upon the throne 
of Jehovah’s kingdom over Israel.” God him- 
self makes his promise to David in these words 
“] will set him [thy son] over my house and 
over my kingdom forever.” We shall have oc-. 
casion to notice the Messianic bearing of such 
passages later. The point to be borne in mind 
here is that God claims the throne of David as 
his throne. 

The fact that the earthly ruler is the vice- 
gerent of Heaven makes upon that ruler the 
strongest possible claim for right conduct and 
right administration. If “he that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of God,” 
how much more wher he rules by special divine 
appointment and as the direct representative of 
the King of Heaven. The reasonable expectation 
of the subject is a high degree of justice in public 
affairs. This expectation in the case of the Is- 
raelites, as in so many cases where high claims 
are put forward for = raler, was disappointed. 





The reign of the second king, in the time of 
David, was characterized by luxury, idolatry and 
oppression, On his death the people made them- 
selves heard in a petition which was also a threat. 
“‘Thy father made our yoke hard, but lighten 
thou now the hard service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, and we will 
serve thee.”” The reckless answer of the young 
king, which cost him the iargest and richest of 
his provinces, showed also his temper, so far re~ 
moved from the ideal of the founder of his house. 
The kingdom of David degenerated in such 
hands into a petty, Oriental despotism ; and the 
fair hopes of those who looked fora reign of 
God in his viceroy seemed forever crushed. The 
result of such a disappointment upon the con- 
ception of God’s kingdom would seem necessa- 
rily disastrous. Men would be led to infer 
either that the claims of David to special divine 
appointment for himself and his house were base- 
less, or that the God, whose representative was 
so unworthy, could not himself be good or just. 
But here the power of divine revelation comes in 
to arrest the natural course of thought, and, in 
the disappointment of the present, to point for- 
ward to a brighter future. The degenerate 
kingdom of Rehoboam and his successors be- 
comes the occasion of the glorious promise of 
the Messiah. 

An extended history of Messianic prophecy 
would #!l a volume. We must confine ourselves 
at this time to one or two points—those most 
nearly affecting the idea of the Kingdom of God. 
We shall look only at those prophecies which 
speak of Christ as a king. Those which present 
him in the character of priest, prophet, redeemer, 
though not less striking, do not bear so directly 
on our subject. Practically we may begin here 
with the time of David, though at a much earlier 
date Balaam speaks of the Star out of Jacob, and 
the Scepter from Israel, with evident allusion to 
a kingly personage. But with David, the out- 
line of the kingdom grew more distinct ; and the 
gluries of Solomon’s reign, though accompanied 
by many evils, yet enlarged the idea of what 
that kingdom might become. Henceforth the 
Messiah is set before the people as a son of David, 
whose reign should extend beyond the boundaries 
reached by that of Solomon. The promise of 
God to David speaks of raising up his seed to 
sit on his throne and of establishing bis throne 
forever. Probably this would not be taken as 
having exclusive reference to any one king in 
the long line. That it cannot have exclusive 
reference to Chist is evident from its applica- 
tion to Solomon by God himself, as well as from 
the verse, *“*If he act perversely I will rebuke 
him with the rod of men and with stripes of the 
sons of man.” Yet even the one of whom per- 
versity is predicated as a possibility, stands in a 
special relation to God, as is evident from the 
immediate context, “I will be to him a father 
and he shall be to me a son.” Each of the 
kings in the line of David had the right to claim 
this promise as creating a special relation be- 
tween him and hisGod, Butas time went on, 
revelation pointed more and more clearly to the 
single one among the descendants of David, who 
should inherit the promises in their fullest 
sense, whose relations with God would be more 
intimate than those of David himself, and who 
would deserve the name of the anointed—the 
Messiah--by pre-eminence, The first characteristic 
of his reign is to be righteousness. Isaiah begins 
with this in his description of the future glory: 
* Behold a king shall rule for righteousness, and 
as for princes, for judgment shall they govern. 
And a man shall be iike a hiding place from the 
storm and a refuge from the tornado, as streams 
of water in drought, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 

Doubtless the king’s righteousness is thought 
of as making him the universal refuge, pro- 
tector and refreshment of his subjects. The 
same prophet uses similar language elsewhere : 
** And there shall come forth a shoot from the 
trunk of Jesse, and a sprout from his roots shall 
bear fruit, and the spirit of Jehovah shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and strength, the spirit 
of knowledge and the fear of Jehovah. And his 
pleasure shall be in the fear of Jehovah ; and he 
shall not judge by the sight of his eyes nor cor- 
rect by the hearing of his ears; but he shall 
judge the poor in righteousness and correct in 
uprightness on behalf of the humble of the earth ; 
and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips he shall 
slay the wicked ; and righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and fidelity the girdle of his 
reins,” This inspiring picture gives the promise 
of aruler who is, above all else, righteous in his 
government. Jeremiah uses almost the same 
words : ** Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, 
that I will raise for David a righteous shoot and 
a king shall rule, and he will deal wisely and will 
perform judgment and righteousness in the 


earth. In his days Judah shall be saved 


and Israel dwell securely; and this is his name 
whereby they shall call bhim—Jehovah our 
righteousness,” Here, also, we find the idea ofa 
righteous king in whose admixistration there 
should be justice, and therefore security for all 
his subjects. Now there can be no doubt that 
this prophecy was to those who first heard it a 
promise of the Messiah ; but it is almost equally 





certain that even this prophecy would not be to 
them an assurance of more than a second Dayid. 
In the light of fulfillment we are able to see that 
it refers to the inearnation. Those who first 
heard it, and even the prophet who delivered it, 
were not able so to interpret it. Yet the lan- 
guage used reminds us of another class of pass- 
ages in which God himself was revealed as this 
future king. The verse just quoted contains 
an allusion that looks in this direction when it 
gives Jehovah-our-right ess asthe name of 
the looked-for king. Yet it would not be toa 
Hebrew inconceivable that a man should receive 
such a name. More striking is the word of Isaiah, 
which gives the Messiah the name Wonderful 
Counselor, God the Hero, Eternal Father, Prince 
of Peace, and proceeds ‘of the increase of his 
rule aud of peace there shall be no end, upon 
the throne of David and over his kingdom to 
establish it and to found it on justice and on 
righteousness, from now and to eternity.” Here, 
surely, the ruler is more than human, God him- 
self must be this one who sits on the throne of 
David, 

In whatever way this passage may have been 
understood by the Old Testament saints, we 
have a number of others in which God is express- 
ly made the ruler of his people in the “last 
days” to which the prophets pointed. They are 
especially found in connection with the promise 
of a great deliverance. The people are to break 
out of their imprisonment, “and their king 
shall go before them, and Jehovah be at their 
head.” The feeble and scattered people shall 
be gathered ‘‘and Jehovah will rule over them 
in Mount Zion from now on forever.” The de- 
scription of the Messiah already quoted from 
Jeremiah is immediately followed by the prom- 
ise of a deliverance more signal than had been 
wrought at the Exodus. When Isaiah sees the 
time when all nations shall say ‘‘ Come, let us 
go up to the mount of Jehovah, to the house of 
the God of Jacob,” he sees also that Jehovah will 
judge the nations and correct many peoples 
In the great evangelical prophecy of the latter 
part of Isaiah we find this idea ever present— 
God will work a great deliverance for his people, 
and he will in person be their leader and king. 
The Messiah here does not appear as a king. 
He is the meek servant of Jehovah, the teacher 
who has learned im the school of affliction, the 
lamb led to the slaughter. Here, again, we are 
able to see that the fulfillment has actaally 
brought the king and the sufferer together in 
one person. But this was not so revealed to the 
prophet; they are yet distinct to him—God 
the King, his servant the vicariously afflicted. 
The very opening of this great prophecy presents 
us with the familiar and tender picture of Jehovah 
leading his people back from exile, acting as their 
shepherd and king. ‘‘ Behold, the Lord Jeho- 
vah cometh in strength, and his arm rules for 
him; behold his reward [his charge, the flock] 
is with him and his work before him ; as a shep- 
herd he feeds his flock, he gathers the lambs and 
carries them in his bosom; he gently leads the 
nursing mothers.” This thought runs through 
the prophecy. God exhorts his people to renew 
their courage by looking to him ; he expostulates 
with them for their lack of faith; he challenges 
the idols to a trial of power with him; and his 
argument in every case is that he, the only true 
God, maker of heaven and earth, who calls the 
stars by their names, shows himself always to be 
the special protector, redeemer and helper of Is- 
rael. He calls himself ‘‘ King of Jacob.” The 
emphasis laid upon this kingship over Israel im- 
plies another truth, not fully realized until dis- 
tinctly pointed ont. The kingship is a new one, 
different from the old. God chose Israel once as 
his people ; but the greater part of them rejected 
him. They refused to obey his law, and would 
not listen to his prophets. Their stubborn per- 
sistence in sin finally brought down the great ca- 
tastrophe. Now the deliverance from their afflic- 
tion is the ground for reasserting God’s rule. 
He makes the people his own again, and so has a 
double title to their allegiance. It cannot be, 
however, that the judgment upon them shall be 
without effect. It is designed to purge out what 
is unworthy. It is the time when Jehovah sits 
‘as a refiner and purifier of silver.’ This shows 
us why the prophets are so often commissioned 
to reveal the salvation of a remnant. Only a few 
should come out of the fiery trial. But with 
them God would enter into new and more inti- 
mate relations. They should constitute his king- 
dom more properly than had heen the case with 
the old nation. In fact, we may say we have 
here the New Testament doctrine of the spiritual 
Israel, the true Israel within Israel, to whom 
alone the promises could be fulfilled. The new 
kingdom and the great deliverance would be ef- 
fective in the hearts of willing subjects. Instead 
of the old hearts of stone, new ones of flesh 
should be given. “I will give them a heart to 
know me, that I am Jehovah, and they shall be 
to me a people, and I will be God to them; for 
they shall turn to me with all their heart.” The 
new covenant with the redeemed people. would 
consist in laws written in their heart and mind. 
No one would teach his neighbor, saying: Know 
thou Jehovah ; for all would know him, from the 
least to the greatest. ‘‘I will take you,” says 
God by the mouth of Ezekiel, ‘‘I will take you 

from the nations and gather you from all lands’ 
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and bring you to your own land; and I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be 
clean from all your defilements, and from all 
your abominations I will cleanse you ; and I will 
give you a new heart, and I will put a new spirit 
within you, and I will remove the heart of stone 
from your flesh and give you a heart of fiesh ; 
and I will put my spirit within you and will 
cause that you walk in my statutes, and that you 
keep my judgments and do them.” This is only 
one of a large number of such passages; all of 
them teaching that the new Kingdom of God 
should be spiritual, a kingdom of regenerated 
souls, a kingdom of righteousness and purity, as 
well as of peace and prosperity. It is in view of 
this spiritual kingdom, perhaps, that we find, es- 
pecially in the Psalms, expressions of loyalty on 
the part of the righteous. The words, ‘my 
God, my king,” are a direct recognition, on the 
part of the speaker, of God’s sovereignty over 
him as a willing subject. 

The point we have reached in our inquiries is 
this : God is recognized in the Uld Testument as 
King,of Israel ; but his kingship is not realized 
because of the sinfulness of the people. This 
sinfulness makes judgment necessary ; but the 
judgment will be the birth of a renewed and 
purer people, in whom God will reign as his 
spiritual kingdom. In them his rule will be the 
perfection of righteousness, whether adminis- 
tered by himself in person or through his Mes- 
siah. The Old Testament picture of the King- 
dom of God would not be complete without add- 
ing one other feature—its final triumph. The 
kingdom begins as a remnant of a despised and 
oppressed people. But it will not always remain 
80. Zion is now to the prophet ‘the humbled, 
storm-tossed, uncomforted.” She complains that 
she is deserted, widowed, bereaved of her chil- 
dren. But she receives the message of a bright 
future. Her sons shall be brought from far ; the 
north and the south shall unite to send them 
home ; they shall crowd the ancestral dwelling 
till she hears them complaining to one another, 
‘There is no room,” and is compelled to 
lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes of 
her now too narrow tent. The promises of this 
future glory are, of course, often conveyed un- 
der Old Testament forms, As the new Kingdom 
of God is Israel, still, though spiritual instead 
of carnal, its triumph is a subjugation of the 
nations to Israel, or an absorption of them in 
Israel. Foreign nations are to come and en- 
roll themselves under the name of Jacob. They 
are to bow down with the acknowledgement : 
‘‘Surely God is in thee.” This form of pre- 
sentation is what we might expect under the 
Old Testament economy. All the more remark- 
able, therefore, are the passages in which Old 
Testament limitations are transcended, and the 
prophet shows us the nations of the earth sub- 
mitting themselves directly to God the Creator 
and Redeemer, or even predicts the removal of 
forms with which he is familiar. An example is 
where Jeremiah says: ‘In those days they shall 
no more say ‘the Ark of the Covenant of Je- 
hovah,’ and it shall not come into mind.” ‘ Turn 
to me and be ye saved,” says another prophet, 
‘all the ends of the earth; for Il am God and 
none else ; by myself haveI sworn . . . that 
to me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear.” God will bring all mankind to himself 
directly; he makes no allusion here to the media- 
tion of Israel, Such passages show how na- 
tional ideas and peculiarities sank out of view 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit. 

The final triumph of the Kingdom of God is 
most strikingly presented in the Book of Daniel, 
the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. Here we 
see, in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, the stone 
cut out of the mountain, without hands smiting 
the colossal image, breaking and grinding it to 
dust, and then itself growing into a great moun- 
tain ; and we hear Daniel’s interpretation: “In 
the days of these kings shall the God of Heaven 
set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed ; 
and the kingdom shall not be left to other peo- 
ple, but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” 
Daniel, himself, in the vision of the four beasts, 
saw one like the Son of Man come with the 
clouds of Heaven, ‘‘And there was given him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all peo- 
ple and nations should serve him.” In connec- 
tion with the same vision, also, it is declared 
that ‘‘the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven shall be given to the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.” It seems that this language made more 
impression upon succeeding generations than 
almost any other affirmations concerning the 
Messianic kingdom. We can, indeed, under- 
stand how this would be quite natural, The 

people oppressed by a foreign yoke will always 
long for deliverance. And especially in the time 
of Christ, when the Roman dominion was felt 
and hated in every village, the natural tendency 
must have been to dwell on the glories depicted 
in prophecy. This very tendency, however, was 
one-sided inits working. It was materialistic in 
its hopes and expectations. It ignored the 
spiritual element in the Old Testament view, and 
refused to see its need of the new heart there 
promised. It made the very righteousness 
which it sought and claimed formal, external 





material. It is impossible, therefore, to assert 
any true development of the prophetic idea be- 
tween the closing of the Canon and the advent 
of Christ. There was, if anything, a retrogres- 
sion. Perhaps we ought rather to say that, 
while the Messianic picture was never grasped 
as a whole by the common people, it was, in the 
time of Christ, more seriously misunderstood 
than ever before, and that not only by the peo- 
ple at large, but by scribes and students of the 
law. They ignored its spiritual side while they 
exaggerated the promise of dominion, interpret- 
ing it to mean a material earthly dominion. In 
this form we must assume the idea of the King- 
dom of God to have been widely diffused at the 
coming of our Lord. We find small evidence of 
this in the so-called Apocrypha, however, it 
must be confessed. The phrase *‘Kingdom of 
God” ic sometimes used ia these writings, but 
generally in the sense of God’s rale over the 
universe, having the angels especially in mind. 
In one instance there is a « %claration that the 
righteous “‘shali judge peoples and rule nations, 
and their Lord shall be king for all ages.” Here 
is an allusion to a Messianic kingdom ; but after 
all it is rather vague, an-l the thought seems to 
occupy litile space in the mind uf the writer, 
This, from the Book ef Wisdom, is the only plain 
reference I have been able to find to the great 
idea we have been considering, though some have 
fou 1d another in the second book of Maccabees. 
At any rate the Kingdom of God is not prorinent 
in these books, This may be because they are 
largely the product of Hellenistic authors, In 
Palestive it was different. We are compelled to 
suppose it was frem the fact already alluded to, 
that John the Baptist and Christ are at once un 
derstood as they begin to preach the Kingdom of 
God. Abundant evidence might be cited to prove 
that at a somewhat later date the phrase “ King- 
dom of Heaven” was current with the Jews. This 
renders it pcobable that it was also current in the 
earlier time, though the idea may have been 
modified under Christian influence. One inter- 
esting passage is quoted from the Talmud, im 
which the Jew, in reciting the passage in Deuter- 
onomy which begins ‘‘ Hear, O Israel,” is said to 
take upon himself the yoke of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This shows that the orthodox Jewish 
belief in the unity of God (‘‘ Hear, O Israel, Je- 
hovah our God is one Jehovah”) was a condition 
of membership in the Kingdom of Heaven. 8o 
far the idea of the kingdom may be said to be 
apprehended in a spiritual sense. 

With Talmudic Judaism we are not further 
concerned, Our object has been to look together 
at the grand conception of the Kingdom of God 
in its gradual unfolding before the eyes of the 
Old Testament believers. In this unfolding it 
showed various and apparently incongruous as- 
pects. The Old Testament believer must have 
found it hard to form a harmonious whole of the 
different elements we have noted. His salvation, 
like ours, was, however, by faith ; and where he 
could not comprehend he could trust. He could 
rest in the assurance that God would do all he 
had promised. At our Lord’s coming many 
hearts were so resting in the promises. They 
had before them a picture in which the elements 
we have been considering were more or less dis- 
tinctly present. They looked for God to work a 
signal redemption for his people, to come in the 
person of his Anointed and assert his kingship, 
to begin a new reign in the hearts of the right- 
eous, and to lead his subjects to conquest over 
the nations, This was the coming of the king- 
dom. The beginning of this reign was announced 
by John the Baptist when he said: The kingdom 
of God is at hand. This reign was actually begun 
when Christ enthroned himself in the hearts of 
his disciples. The fact of this enthronement 
threw a flood of light over the prophecies which 
it fulfilled. It showed their spiritual sense and 
set them in their proper relations, so that appar- 
ently discordant elements were seen to be parts 
of a harmonious whole. He was both the son 
of David and the incarnate Jehovah. He was 
the supreme Judge and at the same time the 
compassionate Saviour. He was the possessor 
of kingly power, yet also the meek and lowly 
sufferer for others. He was as well the High- 
priest touched with sympathy as the Prophet 
sent to reveal God’s will to man. His kingdom 
in the hearts of men is the true Israel which has 
power to conquer the nations of the earth; this 
is the spiritual temple to which all nations shall 
come, saying, in the language of the ancient 
prophet: ‘‘ Come and let us go up to the mount 
of Jehovah, to the house of the God of Jacob; 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths.” The long course of history 
since the first century of our era has been a ful- 
fillment of this prediction, and the process has 
not by any means ceased in our own day. It is 
destined to go on till it is completely accom- 
plished and the kingdoms of this world shall 
have become the Kingdom of God and his Mes- 
siah, 

If we find it easy tocondemn the disciples 
who, in the very presence of the Messiah and in 
the teeth of his own teachings, still entertained 
false views of his kingdom, and looked for a visi- 
ble throne and a sensuous glory, we ought, as a 
corrective, to notice how long it was before the 
idea of the kingdom wes really grasped in Chris- 
tendom. ‘In the middle ages the Kingdom of Ged 





was identified with the visible Church ; and, to 
Europe it least, the visible Charch meant the’ 
Papacy. That great worldly organized despotism 
arrogated to itself the power of Cesar, while it 
assumed the title of the Kingdom of Christ. The 
Protestant world will celebrate in a few days the 
four hundredth anniversary of the man’s birth 
who struck the decisive blow at this gigantic 
error. In commop with our brethren of every 
name, we also will thank God forthe lion-hearted 
Luther. He it was who released conscience from 
the tyranny of Rome, and brought it back to its 
king, Christ Jesus, The Gospel principle of faith, 
which he brought again into the light, is the prin- 
ciple of the Kingdom of God. He who truly be. 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ snbmite his heart 
to the reign of Christ as king. Ohrist needs no 
viceregent in the chair of Peter ; he rules directly 
in the hearts that admit him; and these hearts 
conatitate his kingdom. 

Luther’s assertion of justification by faith gave 
a new impulse to the Kingdom of God as a fact 
in the world. His assertion, on the other hand, 
of the supreme authority of Scripture led men to 
a renewed study of the idea of the Kingdom as 
set forth in the Scripture. From this study has 
been shaped the Protestant doctrine of the invis- 
ible Church. The invisible Church is the King- 
dom of God. 

I have asked your attention, brethren of the 
seminary, to this biblical study, not only be- 
cause it is in itself interesting and will repay 
your fur ther investigation, but also for the rea- 
son that it suggests one or two thoughts of 
value to us a8 ministers and as students of 
theology. As Protestants we look to the Bible 
as the source of doctrine and of preaching. We 
are especially interested in all that will] help our 
understanding of the divine method in revela- 
tion. I will venture to suggest, then, in the first 
place, that the study of ‘this evening shows a 
progress of doctrine in the Old Testament, In 
ourreview we found the earlier intimations few 
and vague. As time went on they became more 
numerous and more distinct, The Mosaic age 
heard without comprehending the allusion to a 
Star out of Jacob. In the time of David the 
Star was identified with his dynasty, At the 
date of Isaiah a single person is set forth as the 
one to whom the promises apply. In the vision 
of Daniel he is described as the Son of Man, 
coming in the clouds of heaven to receive a uni- 
versal and eternal dominion, What is true of 
this single conception we may expect to be true, 
to some extent at least, in other cases, God's 
plan was not to reveal his whole scheme of 
truth at once. The people would not have 
borne it, They would have been overwhelmed 
and dazzled by it. His plan was the educational 
one, It is by repetition that we learn, and by 
taking something new in hand only after we 
have mastered the old. So was his dealing with 
his people—by oft repeated declarations of the 
truth and by slow advances. This is sometimes 
forgotten, because the Bible teaches more to us 
than it did to those who first received it. Stand- 
ing at the New Testament point of view we are 
able to see the beauty and harmony of the com- 
pleted scheme of redemption; and we wonder 
that those who heard the earlier message of 
promise did not find in it the same beauty and 
harmony. It excuses them, while it condemns 
our lack of faith, to discover how imperfect 
the earlier stage is compared with the later. 
On the other hand, those who recognize this 
earlier stage of revelation as incomplete are apt 
to disparage it, as though the ideas of the proph- 
ets werea few commonplaces of natural relig- 
ion, reiterated with tiresome frequency and pro- 
ducing little effect because of the reiteration. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Al- 
though their view was much more limited than 
that of New Testament writers, yet they stood 
at an immeasurable distance above their con- 
temporaries; and if they reiterated truths fa- 
miliar to us it was because they were new and 
strange to their hearers, as well as because they 
were eternally true and necessary to salvation. 
They were permitted to see so much as would 
keep them in this commanding position and 
put them in advance of their predecessors. 
There was a real progress in the revelation, and 
each new advance was in organic relation to 
what had gone before. That this progress was 
under Old Testament forms is also evident. 
The truth was put into just the shape that would 
command the attention of the men to whom it 
was first addressed. The prophet was com- 
missioned primarily to the men who listened to 
his spoken discourses. He was a practical 
preacher to his own generation; above it in 
knowledge of divine things, yet keenly alive to 
its wants, its aspirations, and its sufferings. Hie 
language was fitted to persuade them; the rea- 
son it did not always accomplish this was (we 
are told) that it was not mixed with faith in 
them that heard, not that it was obscure in itself. 

In the second place, our topic puts, in a strong 
light, the nature of the connection between the 
Old and New Testaments. The progress of doc- 
trine in the Old Testament does not reach its 
goal, The picture of the Kingdom of God is not 
complete there. It is left fragmentary, and 
needs the New Testament fulfillment to make a 
harmonious whole. It is equally true that the 
New Testament presupposes the Old. Meeting 





‘the Kingdom of Heaven on the very first page of 


the Gospel, we are puzzled by it unless we can 

g0 back to the conception left on record by the 

prophets. If it be true that the New Testament 

is the full fruition, it is equally true that the Old 

is the nourishing root. The most original and 

most thoughtful of modern theologians made 

the mistake of ignoring this connection, He re- 
garded Judaism simply as one of the preparatory 

stages of Christianity, not very different from 
heathenism in this respect, We shall do well to 
guard ourselves against this error by noting the 
organic connection, God has given his revela- 
tion in two parts; neither part is perfect with- 
out the other. As Christians, we may say the 
New Testament is more important. But the New 
Testament without the Old isa fragment; by 
itself it would never be adequately understood ; 
not that the Old Testament (on the other hand) 
is the New. The ordinary mistake of our theol- 
ogy has perhaps been in this direction, ignor- 
ing the distinctions and drawing from either 
source indifferently. In estimating rightly the 
value of both, we must not lose sight of the dis- 
tinction, Keeping the distinction in mind, we 
shall gain clear ideas of the truth by studying 
both, each with relation to the other. 

Finally, my brethren, I should be glad if our 
contemplation might give usa more exalted idea 
of the Kingdom of God in New Testament com- 
pleteness. If we try to discover how it was that 
Christ harmonized and finished the picture 
already drawn by the prophets, we shall find that 
it was by showing it in the individual heart. The 
prophets had seen a great external power con- 
quering the world. Even when they were con- 
vinced that such a power must be spiritual, they 
still saw it as an organization of spiritual forces, 
Christ appealed at once to the individual. If you 
will accept me, he says, as your Saviour and 
King, you will enter the Kingdom of God, be- 
cause it will enter you. That is a true kingdom 
of God (if it be only a single soul) in which every 
thought is brought into obedience to Christ 
Such a heart will bring other hearts into unison 
with itself ; and the silent conquest will go on 
until the kingdom is universal in extent. The 
Kingdom of God in the world is actual, so far as 
there are believing hearts to own Christ as their 
king. The Church now is the natural expression 
in organized form of the Kingdom of God; for it 
is obvious that such a principle cannot exist 
without outward manifestation. Every Church 
is a true Church, so far as it is an organization 
whose principle is a living faith in Christ, Every 
such Church is an approximate expression of an 
ideal; and this ideal is the Kingdom of God. 
When we confess our faith in the Holy Catholic 
Church—namely, the Communion of Saints—we 
are avowing our loyalty to this ideai set forth by 
Christ himself. It is the mistake of Romanirts 
to identify any particular Church with this ideal, 
and confound loyalty to the external form with 
loyalty to the spiritual principle. Nearly all 
Protestant Churches have outgrown this narrow- 
ness, though traces of it are still occasion- 
ally discoverable in almost all, Let it be 
our endeayor, brethren, to remember that 
we are, first of all, Christians and sub- 
jects of the Kingdom of God, Our duty is to 
recognize that kingdom wherever it exista, to 
strive to extend it by making its work more per- 
fect in our own hearts, and by bringing others 
under its sway. Working in and through our 
own Church, we strive to make that Church in 
its activity conform to the lofty ideal of the King- 
dom of God and of his Christ. 
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THE SEPTUAGINT IN RABBINIC 
LITERATURE. 


BY REV. B. PIOK, PH.D. 








Very interesting are the notices which we 
find in Rabbinic Literature concerning the 
Septuagint. The oldest is the one contained in 
the Midrash Mechilta, a commentary on Exodus, 
where Ex. xii, 40 is cited with the remark, 
‘and this is one of those things which they 
wrote for King Ptolemy,” giving, also, the altera- 
tions made in other passages, which will be 
quoted below, The next notice we find in the 
Jerusalem Talmud Megilla, i, 9, where the 
changes are given as thirteen. In the Baby- 
lonian Talmud Megilla, fol. 9, col, 1, the num- 
ber of translators is given as seventy-two, who 
were put in seventy-two different cells without 
knowing for what purpose. Then King Ptolemy 
went to each of these, and said tohim: “ Write 
for me the law of Moses, your teacher.” God 
disposed it so that they all translated alike. 
Notices are also found in the treatise, ‘‘ Sepher 
Torah,” i, 8, 9, and “‘Sopherim,” i, 7, 8, 

The first alteration is made in Gen. i, 1, where 
they translated as if the word Elohim steod at 
the beginning of the sentence, and bereshith last. 
According to the structure of the language and 
the most ancient traditions still preserved by 
Rashi and Aben-Ezra, Gen. i, 1 is to be rendered : 
“Tn the beginning when God created.” But as 
this supposed the existence of primordial waters 
and of a chaotic mass, which, by the draining 
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of the waters on the second day became the 
formed earth, it was thought necessary, in trans- 
lating the Bible into Greek, and in opposition to 
Greek coamogony and polytheism, to lay great 
stresson the absolute unity of God and on the 
absolute creation out of nothing. Hence the 
word pws had to be made independent of the 
following verses, ond to be rendered in the 
beginning instead of “in the beginning when.” 
This change the Talmud indicates by the preg- 
nant coustruction mY ID NID ONIN thus 
placing pw last and precluding every other 
translation than (God created in the beginning. 

2. Gen. i, 26, they translated ‘I will make man 
inthe image and in the likeness,” to remove the 
appearance of polytheism. 

3. Gen. ii, 2, ‘on the seventh day” haa been 
changed into the sixth day, to avoid the apparent 
contradiction, since God did not work on the 
seventh day. This alteration is still found in 
our text of the Septuagint, the Samaritan and 
the Syriac. 

4. Gen. v, 2; i, 27, ‘“‘created he them,” is 
altered into created he him. 

5. Gen, xi, 7, for “let ‘us’ go down and let 
‘us’confound” is put J will go down and I will 
confound, 

6. Gen. xviii, 12, “‘ after my decay I had again 
pleasure ” bas been altered into after it had been 
tnus with me hitherto, to avoid the offensive ap- 
plication to Sarah of the expression m3, 


which is used for rotten old garments. 

7. Gen, xlix, ‘‘in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their self-will they hamstrung an ox,” 
has been altered into in their anger they slew an 
ox, and in their self-will they homstrung a fatted 
bull, to do away with the wholesale slaughter of 
men, 

8. Exod. iv, 20, the word “ ass” is altered into 
beasts of burden, because of the reluctance 
which the translators had to mention the name 
of this beast. This alteration is still preserved 
in the trofiyia of our Septuagint. 

9. In Exod, xii, 40, and all other lands,” i. ¢., 
the land of Canaan has been added to remove 
the apparent contradiction, since the Israelites 
did not sojourn 430 years in Egypt. 

10, Exod. xxiv, 5, 11, the words yy) and 
yy are changed into *pypyr Cyryric 
—i, ¢., searchers after wisdom, because it was 
not thought becoming to say that at this great 
revelation boys or youths were brought as sacri- 
fices. 

11. In Lev. xi, 6, and Deut. xiv, 7, the word 
“hare” was altered into porcupine or hedgehog, 
to avoid giving offense to the Ptolemy family, 
whose name was Lagos, 

12. Numb. xvi, 15, “ase” was changed into a 
desirable thing, as still found in our Septuagint. 

13. Deut. iv, 19, the words fo shine have been 
inserted to avoid the idolatry of the heathen 
being ascribed to God. 

14. Deut. xvii, 8, where we read that God had 
not commanded “ the Israelites” to worship other 
gods, has been altered to which I have forbidden 
the nations to worship, to preclude the posaibil- 
ity of ascribing the origin of idolatry to the God 
of [erael. 


In “Sopherim,” i, 7, we read ‘that the day 
on which the translation of the Bible into Greek 
was made was regarded as a great calamity, 
equal to that of the worship of the golden calf” ; 
and ‘‘the day on which it was accomplished was 
believed to have been the beginning of a preter- 
natural darknesa, of three days’ duration, over 
the whole world, and was commemorated as a 
day of fasting and humiliation.” Very inter- 
esting is the remark of the late Dean Stan- 
ley: “It needs but slight evidence to con- 
vince us that such a feeling, more or less 
widely spread, must have existed. It is the 
same instinct which to this hour makos it a sin, 
if not an impossibility, in the eyes of a devout 
Mussulman, to translate the Koran; which, in 
the Christian Church, assailed Jerome with the 
coarsest vituperation for venturing on a Latin 
version which differed from the Greek; which, 
at the Reformation, regarded it as a heresy to 
translate the Latin Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of modern Europe; and which in Eng- 
land, has, in our own days, regarded it in the 
English Church as a dangerous innovation to 
revise the Authorized Version of the seventeenth 
century, or in the Roman Church to correct the 
barbarous dialect of the Douay translation of 
the Vulgate, or to admit of any errors in the 
text or in the rendering of the Vuigate itself. In 
one and al! of these cases the reluctance has 
sprung from the same tenacious adherence to 
ancient and sacred forms. . . . But in al- 
most all these cases, except, perhaps, the Koran, 
this sentimeut haa been compelled to yield to 
the more generous desire of arriving at the hid- 
den meaning of sacred truth, and of making 
that truth more widely known. So it 
was, in the most eminent degree, in the 
case of the Septuagiat.” (‘‘ Jewish Church,” 
TV, 286, seq.) Agreeing in the main with the 
learned Dean, we must not overlook the fact 
that the above Talmudic statement can only be 
understood when we bearin mind that, in con- 
troversies, the Septuagint was mainly used in 
the early Christian Church, and when quotations 
were made, which were not foundin the Hebrew 





text, the Jews were charged with removing pas- 
sages which had especial reference to Christ, as 
may be seen from Justin’s “‘ Dialogue with Try- 
pho, the Jew.” Under these circumstances we 
can very well understand the feeling of the 
Jews toward a version which brought such ac- 
cusations against them ; and this, it seems, gives 
us the real clew to the Talmudic passage which 
regarded the day of the translation of the Bible 
into Greek as a great calamity. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SEA. 


Ir seems quite natural for us to look upon the 
sea as free from many of the risks to health which 
we find upon the land, Surely the ocean is well 
ventilated, and pure air is half of a man’s physical 
life. Yet it has so happened that some of the 
severest epidemics have raged upon the sea, Of 
old scurvy was as much a terror as any plague 
upon the land. Any one who has read the story 
of “Lord Anson’s Voyage Round the World,” a 
little over one hundred years ago, can form some 
idea of its ravages. Here is one selection: 
‘Soon after our passing straits Le Maire, the 
scurvy began to make its appearance amongst 
us; and our long continuance at sea, the fatigue 
we underwent, and the various disappointments 
we met with, had occasioned its spreading to 
such a degree, that, at the latter end of April, 
there were but few on board who were not in 
some degree afflicted with it ; and in that month 
no less than forty-three died of it on board the 
‘Centurion.’ But though we thought the dis- 
temper had then risen to an extraordinary hight, 
and were willing to hope that, as we advanced to 
the northward, its malignity would abate, yet we 
found, to the contrary, that, in the month 
of May, we lost nearly double that number ; and 
as we did not get to land till the middle of June, 
the mortality went cn increasing, and the disease 
extended itself so prodigiously that, after the 
loss of 200 men, we could not at last muster 
more than six foremast men in a watch, capable 
of duty.” So frequent were such experiences 
that the efficiency of the British Navy was im- 
periled thereby. The mastery over this disease 
was one of the early triumphs of sanitary science. 
It proved to be nothing more nor less than an er- 
ror of dietetic management, and to be preventi- 
ble and sometimes curable by a free use of vege- 
tables and vegetable acids. But, while this 
disease no longer prevails, ship life is not a 
healthy life. The stories of the forecastle are 
too true. The provisions for food and rest and 
for cleanliness are often so meager as to aid in 
making the average life of the sailor very short. 
In emigrant ships the herding of human beings 
has reached such an extreme that law has had to 
interfere and limit the ber of p gers. 
But this does not wholly mend matters. On a 
steamship which carries steerage passengers one 
may yet see such defects in care, such unwhole- 
some provision of food, and such general neglect 
as causes most insanitary condition. There 
can be no doubt that, when an infectious 
disease occurs on shipboard, it is apt to be ren- 
dered more virulent by the surroundings. There 
are many good authorities that still believe yel- 
low fever to be a disease brought from the coast 
of Africa, and made more virulent in an ocean 
voyage. There are some facts as to its firat oc- 
currences in the West India Islands, which seem 
strongly to support this view. While the length 
of voyage is much shortened, the great increase 
of traffic has more than counterbalanced this. 
For this very reason we are now exposed to all 
the pestilences of the known world. Cholera in 
Egypt is an occasion for anxiety ; and the rags in 
cargo from Italy may cause an outbreak of fever 
in an inland paper mill a few days after their 
arrival. Indeed, there is now no more import- 
ant study in the line of Hygiene than to settle 
just what are the methods to be used as to per- 
sons and things arrrving from foreign ports. 
The plan initiated by the National Board of 
Health, of having notification from consuls in 
foreign ports as to the sailing of vessels from in- 
fected localities, has proved of essential service. 
There should certainly be sanitary inspect- 
ors, whose duty it should be to examine 
every vessel clearing for a foreign port, and also 
to make full inspection of the sanitary condition 
so soon as they are reached by a pilot-boat. 
The examination of the Quarantine officer, while 
it may generally assure as to the presence 
or absence of communicable disease, does not 
at all assure as to the sanitary condition of 
vessels. It has always been found that seaports 
are, especially, the foci from which pestilences 
outspread. Emigrants now move so rapidly over 
large spaces of territory, carrying the seeds 
of disease, that it is liable to have many points 
of outbreak. Those who have studied the facts 
for the last five or six years, are very anxious 
that a system be inaugurated which shall secure, 
both to our steam and merchant vessels, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, This can never be 
until either the general Government or each 
state devises a system by which full and thorough 
examination can be secured, and disinfection 
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when needed be carried on in a skilled manner. 
It is noticeable that the European governments 
are taking unusual precautions, and have not 
ceased their inquiries because of the cessation of 
cholera in Egypt. Every apprehension of 
Europe, as to this disease, must needs be 
shared by this country. We hope that New 
York, Boston and other seaports, will see to it 
that there is full anticipation of the possibilities 
of the coming Summer. But better than this 
would it be if a more constant vigilance could be 
maintained over all ocean transportation, so that 
both immigrants and baggage could be landed 
without so much peril to the public health. 








Science. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


Tue subject of Professor Huxley’s Rede Lec- 
ture, delivered at Cambridge, was the Nautilus, 
and the bearings of our actual knowledge of 
this animal upon the theory of evolution. He 
described the nautilus, its shell, and its possible 
mode of development, based on what we know 
of that of other animals, The lecture contained 
no new facts, but was mainly an argument in 
favor of evolution. In considering the objec- 
tions to the doctrine, Professor Huxley divided 
them into three categories: (1) That evolution 
was impossible ; (2) that it was immoral; and 
(3) that it was opposed to the argument of de- 
sign. Although this was a very heavy indict- 
ment, he thought they must plead “‘ not guilty” 
upon all three counts. With regard to the argu- 
ment of design he would not discuss that point 
himself, but would beg them to listen for a mo- 
ment to words that would carry far more weight 
than any of his own could carry on that topic: 
“The philosopher beholds with astonishment 
the production of things around him. Uncon- 
scious particles of matter take their stations and 
severally range themselves in an order so as to 
become collectively plants or animals—i. e., or- 
ganized bodies, with parts bearing strict and 
evident relation to one another and to the utility 
of the whole ; and it would seem that these par- 
ticles could not move in any other way than they 
do; for they testify not the smallest sign of 
choice or liberty or discretion. There may be 
particular intelligent beings guiding their mo- 
tions in each case, or they may be the 
results of trains of mechanical  disposi- 
tions fixed beforehand by intelligence or 
appointment, and kept in action by a power 
at the center.” They might imagine, and not 
unreasonably, that those were the words of some 
ultra-evolutionist of the present day, who de- 
sired to set himself right with the argument 
from design ; but they were not so. They were 
more than eighty years old, and they were con- 
tained in the 23d chapter of a book which was 
very much talked about, but, he was afraid, very 
little read—namely, the “‘ Natural Theology” of 
Archdeacon Paley. When he was a boy, that 
book was a very great favorite of his, partly for 
its own merits, and partly because it was one of 
the few books he was allowed to read Sundays. 
He then proceeded to consider the next point: 
the coming into existence of the Nautilus species 
in contradistinction from the origin of a partic- 
ular nautilus as an individual. Although the 
forms of life had not materially changed within 
5,000 years, yet the slow procession of events 
which might be absolutely indiscernible in the 
course of 5,000 years, would become obvious and 
plain when the period of observation was ex- 
tended toa thousand times that period. And 
that was exactly what happened; for if they 
went back in the series of stratified rocks, they 
found the, genus Nautilus, which in the present 
day was represented by one or two species, rep- 
resented in the long period of its history by 
many other species, As far back as the Upper 
Silurian formation, the genus Nautilus 
was represented by an abundant number of 
shells fabricated by animals like that of the 
Nautilus, belonging to rather more than 100 
species, How did these species originate? the 
lecturer then inquired. Of two methods—con- 
struction and evolution—he claimed that there 
would be no objection to the latter hypothesis on 
the ground of analogy, and that geological his- 
tory coincided with the theory of evolution, 
What did they find if they considered the whole 
series of these Nautilus forms? Unquestionably 
Nautili were found as far back as 
the Upper Silurian age. Before that time there 
were no Nautili; but there were shells of the 
Orthoceratide. These were chambered shells, 
with a siphon like the nautilus, but straight, 
not rolled up like a nautilus. The lecturer 
thought no one could doubt but that the crea- 
tures which fabricated these still earlier shells 
were substantially similar to the Nautili, al- 
though their shells were straight, just as a nau- 
tilus would be if it were pulled out from a helix 
intoa cone. Then came the forms known as the 
Oyrtoceras, which were slightly curved. Along 
with these they had other forms, in which the 
shell began to grow spiral. The next that came 
were forms of Nautilus, which differed from the 
Nautilus of to-day in that the septa were like 
watch-glasses, and that the whorls did not over- 
lap one another. In the next series, belonging 





to the latter palmozoic strata, the shell was closely 
coiled and the septa began to be a little wavy, 
and the whorls began to overlap one another. 
And this process was continued in later forms, 
down to that of the present day. 

Looking broadly at the main changes which the 
Nautilus stock underwent, changes parallel with 
those which were followed by the individual 
Nautilus in the course of its development, he 
considered that there could be no doubt that 
they were justified in the hypothesis that the 
causes at work were the same in both cases, and 
that the inherent faculty, or power, or whatever 
else it might be called, which determined the suc- 
cessive changes of the Nautilus after it had been 
batched, had been operative throughout the 
whole continuous series of existence of the 
genus, from its earliest appearances in the later 
Silurian rocks up to the present day. What the 
whole question, in whatever way it might be put, 
came to was this: Successive generations of 
animals were so many cycles of evolution that 
succeeded one another. Within the historical 
period there was no doubt that, speaking 
roughly, those succeeding cycles had been iden- 
tical; that was to say, without discernible differ- 
ence. But when the period of observation be- 
came proportional to the slow rate of change, 
they found, so tojspeak, that the hour-hand had 
moved; for, in the successive cycles of evolution 
which had occupied the whole period, successive 
cycles had differed from one another to a slight 
extent. If they might assume that, then the 
whole of the phenomena of paleontology would 
fall into order and intelligibility. If not, they 
had to adopt an hypothesis which, as he had 
pointed out, had no support in tradition, and 
which was absolutely contradicted by every sound 
canon of scientific research. This was his case 
for evolution, which he rested wholly upon argu- 
ments of the kind he had adduced. 

The conclusion he had come to was that at 
which every competent person, who had under- 
taken a similar inquiry, had arrived ; and if they 
would pay attention to the writings of such men as 
Gaudry, Riitimeyer, Marsh, Cope and others, who 
had added materials upon which to form a judg- 
ment such as were notdreamt of when Darwin 
first wrote, they would find that they all, without 
hesitation, attached themselves to the doctrine 
of evolution as the only key to the enigma. He 
thought he was entitled to entreat those who, 
by their calling or their position in society, or 
by the fact that they possessed any influence, 
might be led to express an opinion upon this 
matter, to look into the arguments which formed 
the foundation of the case for evolution. 

In closing Professor Huxley said these were 
the considerations which he had wished to set 
before them that day. It would. be understood 
that they would not suffice to enable any one to 
form a judgment upon the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ; but he hoped that they had sufficed, brief 
and insufficient as they were, to show that, if judg- 
ment on this question was to be worth anything 
intellectually, if it it was to be creditable to the 
moral sense of those who formedit, it would first 
be necessary that the facts should be clearly 
comprehended, and that the conclusion—what- 
ever 1t might be—should be one which right rea- 
son would admit might be justly and perfectly 
connected with the facts. 


Hine Arts. 


Tuat Mr. Thomas B, Clarke has an intelligent 
conception of the possibilities and needs of 
American art, is shown by the loan exhibition 
of his pictures now at the American Art Gal- 
leries, and by his well considered efforts to estab- 
lish prizes fur painting at the National Acade- 
my of Design. From his own collection, he 
selects 140 pictures for exhibition just mentioned. 
They are pictures of his own selection, and the 
selection has always been made with care. He 
has, as far as possible, dealt with the artists 
directly, and has regarded his collection not 
merely as a satisfaction to a trained artis- 
tic sense, butas an investment upon which 
possibly it might be necessary to realize at 
some time in the future, In this exhibition of 
Mr. Clarke’s there are two qualities that strike 
one forcibly; a high average of work and a cer- 
tain coherency of. purpose in making the selec- 
tion, There has been apprehension of the qual- 
ities that are best in the artist, and a determina- 
tion to get their best exposition. There are no 
absolutely great pictures here ; pictures that fill 
a recognized place in the art history of the age. 
Neither is there anything that drops even nearly 
to the level of mediocrity. Out of the one hun- 
dred and forty pictures, one hundred and sixteen 
are American subjects. To name some 
of the best of the pictures, let us 
name first the noble landscape by George In- 
ness, 60 full of moisture in the atmosphere, so 
rich in vegetation, so perfect in its values. 
Let us not forget Winslow Homer's “ Uncle 
Ned’s Happy Family,” which has in it the insou- 
ciance of Negro life and the richness of color 
that belongs to the tropical races and their sur- 
roundings, no matter where they make theic 
domicile. The ‘‘St. Gerome,” by Daniel Hunt- 








ington, is excellent. Frank D. Millet and E. 
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H. Blashfield are represented by classical sub- 
jects, and Frank M. Boggs is shown at his best 
ina fine marine. There are figure pictures by 
Kappes, Freer, Blakelock, Carroll Beckwith and 
other well-known names. It is altogether a col- 
lection worth making and worth seeing, and itis 
exhibited for a very laudable purpose. 


....The new porcelain of the Sévres is the 
subject of a paper by M. Ph. Burty, in the Revue 
des Arts décoratives. The ereaminess of the 
paste, and the depth and brilliance of the 
enamels are described in glowing terms. M. 
Lauth and M. Voght have between them, it is 
said, discovered the secrets of the Chinese, and 
can produce colors rivaling the finest specimens 
of Oriental turquoise and “ foie de mulet,” not 
only now and then, but with certainty. The first 
public exhibition of the “‘ new porcelain” will be 
at next year’s exhibition of the Union Centrale, 
at the Palace of the Champs Elysées, where special 
rooms will be reserved for the national manu- 
facture of Sévres. 


Washington Motes. 


Acotp Eastern wind sang the dirge of the 
dying year, and a cold, enveloping fog received 
the New Year on the earth in this latitude. The 
oldest resident in Washington failed to call up 
from the depths of his memory a single rainy 
New Year’s Day. Thus, in its rainy dreariness, 
New Year’s Day, 1884, stands memorably alone. 
Snow storms on this day are not unusual, but a 
pelting northeast rain, beating on the snow- 
patches left from last week’s storm was a 
quencher to social enthusiasm that the New 
Year’s caller at the Capital never before com- 
bated. The earth seemed an unfriendly place 
even to the least imaginative. Yet, shut from 
all the bitterness of the storm, all the bleakness of 
thé outside world, beyond the reach of mere form 
or convention, the human heart found many 
a warm and sweet retreat, many a sunny, heart- 
felt welcome which, in this world, is yet not of 
it, in any superficial sense—all this more than 
one heart found even in Washington. The re- 
ception atthe White House was marked by the 
quiet elegance and comfort which have made 
characteristic all the reunions at the White 
House under President Arthur. The entire 
Corps Diplomatique, with families included, many 
officers of the Army and Navy, with many citi- 
zens, were presented to the President. 

.-Two more delightful young ladies than the 
Misses Frelinghuysen have never appeared in 
public life in Washington. They honor their 
father’s house, their historical name, and open 
to young women whw seek Washington in its 


seasons a higher vista of occupation and enjoy_ 


ment than that whose frivolity and wild pursui;, 
of pleasure to superficial eyes make 
the sum and substance of the whole of 
Washington life. These young ladies possess a 
thorough knowledge of public affairs which, 
while it is never obtruded, is full of interest, 
adding largely to the piquancy and entertain- 
ment of their conversation. Their dress, like 
their presence, is marked by a quiet elegance, and 
the high social reputation which has exalted the 
State Department at Washington for many years 
suffers no diminution in the character and 
presence of Mrs. Frelinghuysen and her 
daughters, 


--Monsignor Capel, whose visit here has 
been so long announced, has ariived and is at 
the house of Mr. Corcoran, The latter is an 
Episcopalian; but Monsignor Capel brought 
letters which made Mr. Corcoran’s doors open to 
him. On New Year’s Day Mr. Corcoran gave a 
small dinner in his honor. It has been reported 
that M. Capel would hold a religious service at 
St. Matthew’s during his stay in the city ; but it 
is not certain he will do so. Mr. Corcoran cele. 
brated his eighty-fifth birthday last week, and 
bids fair to live for years to come. He has many 
plans for the future, one of which is to build a 
handsome monument to the late Bishop Pink 
ney in Oak Hill Cemetery. 


.-The insanity of Gen. Ranold 8. Macken- 
zie of the Army is sad news to a large circle of 
relatives and personal friends here. Gen. Mac- 
kenzie was believed by Gen. Grant and Gen. 
Sheridan to be one of the ablest military leaders 
thecountry has produced. It was often pre- 
dicted that in case of another war he would 
greatly distinguish himself. It is believed that 
mental disease had been slowly advancing upon 
him for years, He had never been married, and 
it has been thought that he would have been 
glad to lead to the altar a fair young relative 
here, whose engagement to a prominent English 
journalist has been announced. 


...-The “Casino,” on Connecticut Avenue, 
will presently begin to rise above its solid 
foundations. It is to be a handsome as well as 
a substantial structure, It has a long frontage 
on the avenue, the right portion of the building 
being a theater to hold 1,600 people, and the 
left side to contain restaurants, reading rooms» 
and a large hall for parties, receptions, germans, 
etc. Nobody expects the enterprise will pay 
from a money -point of view, but it will adda 
new and very good theater to the city, and fur- 





nish an agreeable place for social resort at the 
West End. 


..The breakfast given by Secretary Freling- 
huysen to the Diplomatic Corps, at 12 o’clock, 
made oue of the most delightful occasions of 
the day. The Frelinghuysen abode, is, per- 
haps, the most delightful of all the homes thrown 
open tor public entertainment in Washington. 
The gentle elegance of its mistress, with the grace 
and intelligence of her daughters, pervades it 
with an atmosphere of personal attraction, not 
found in many more ostentatiously furnished 
houses, 


..Pére Hyacinthe and his wife returned to 
the city last week and spent Sunday here. They 
have gone to Richmond and other Southern 
cities, where he is to deliver addresses, and will 
return again for a visit here. Mrs. Loyson’s 
oldest son is a clerk in the office of the supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury Department. 


..Ex-Secretary Robeson, of New Jersey, is 
trying to sell his large new residence on Six- 
teenth Street. He continues to reside in it, but 
spends most of his time in Philadelphia and New 
York, where his law practice is. Itis a hand- 
some mansion, and doubtless he will not be long 
in finding a purchaser. 


...- Still another new apartment house is soon 
to be erected here, a large lot of land having 
been secured for it. Mr. Weston, of New York, 
who invested $300,000 in ‘*The Portland,” has 
found that-a very wise way of using his money, 
and his — is to be aye followed,’ 


P evsonalities, 


Untan Waxes has been in good and regular 
standing as a zealous member of a Coalton 
(Penn.) church for some thirty years. His 
wife used to amuse herself by satirizing her hua- 
bands’ religious notions and professions, One 
day he declared that if she ‘kept on” he would 
not speak to her again until she was converted. 
Mrs. Wales ‘‘kept on,” and for ten years the 
consistent Uriah has taken no counsel with her 
whatsoever. Matters he had to say to her he 
said through his son or some third person. Last 
week Mrs. Wales was converted ; and thereupon 
Mr. Wales rose up in meeting and told the story 
to any present whu did not already know it; 
and then he turned and greeted his wife affec- 
tionately. Mrs. Wales, however, sprung back, 
and, rising in her seat, denounced her husband as 
extremely unregenerate because he had per- 
severed in his resolution. ‘‘ Walk out of that 
door” she said to him “and pray to be a better 
man!” Uriah walked out meekly; and, alas, 
has not been seen since. 





. Katherine Boyer for about thirty years has 
been well known to the police of Manchester and 
to the gamins and housemaids of that city as a 
rag-picker who appeared each week to levy on 
ash-barrels and gutters. Katherine also begged 
with great enterprise and few blushes, and was, 
it was thought, a thief, merely by way of diver- 
sion from professional activities, As Katherine 
partook of many cheerful cups, nobody consid- 
ered it odd that she did not wax ostentatiously 
rich and flaunt it more gayly before the eyes of 
her acquaintance, Two weeks ago she was found 
dead in her den, and probably dead from some 
extra convivialities ; but, strange to tell, £348 in 
gold and £200 in silver were in a hole in her 
chimney. 


..-Mario’s name is pleasantly revived before 
the public since the famous singer’s death. It 
is doubtful if a more delightful conjunction of 
gifts could have ever endowed a single mortal ; 
and his critics years ago used to allude to tbe 
story of the good fairies and the baby when 
writing of him. He had a voice which made all 
others seem discordant by comparison. He had 
a perfect figure. His face was most noble, and 
his expression at once manly and sweet. He 
acted with never-erring taste. He had an intu- 
itive knowledge of costume, and dressed on the 
stage as if he were a moving picture. And with 
all this, he was a gentleman and modest to his 
life’s end, 


...-Mr. Clarence King has been passing many 
mouths in Spain, largely for the purpose of get- 
ting access to old and untenanted family man- 
sions in that country, and thus procuring those 
splendid antique tapestries which are still to be 
discovered there in great numbers by the patient 
bric-a-brac hunter. Mr. King has recovered 
some magnificent specimens, and is forming a 
most valuable and unique collection. There are 
some extremely valuable and ancient sets of these 
hangings now in private houses of this city. 


..-Queen Victoria has again ordered from an 
Irish firm a stock of elegant poplins. At her 
request the Princess Beatrice has had especially 
designed for her the pattern of a court dress, 
with a rich figure, in white poplin; and Her 
Majesty has also directed new poplin hangings 
to be prepared for apartments in Marlborongh 
House, Windsor Castle and Osborne House. The 
Queen will pass a part of February in Baden- 
Baden. 





...M. Julia, of Passy, is the present possessor 
and owner of the original manuscript of Heine’s 
“Memoirs.” It consists of 147 large leaves of paper 
and written with pencil. The whole is perfectly 
legible. M. Julia, it need not be said, is very 
jealous of his treasure, and rarely allows it to be 
handled. 


..Mrs. Tennyson is said to write and also 
sign any letters which her husband has occasion 
to write. Autograph-collectors, haying found 
the above, may make a note of it. 

. It is announced that the Tichborne Claim- 
ant will very soon be released from confinement. 
His friends have bought the Granville Hotel for 
him and will start him in business. 


..The Rev. Dr. Nevin, of the St. Paul’s 
American Church in Rome, is quite out of 
health, and will spend the Winter in India, 

..Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s wealth is esti- 
mated at twelve millions of dollars, 


Pebbles, 


..A cyclone in the West makes the inhabi- 
tants feel dreadfully blew. 


..“*Pa,” said a little fellow to his unshaven 
father, “‘your chin looks like the wheel in the 
musical box,” 








..The President's cabinet is a valuable piece 
of furniture. So is the weather bureau, But 
the most popular is a good “lounge.” 


..Why is it that, when a church is burned, 
nothing is so difficult to save as the organ? Be- 
cause the fire-engine cannot play upon it. 


. Disraeli said ashort time before his death : 
‘You cannot convert fifteen thousand tons into 
twenty thousand tons.” This will cause ice 
dealers to smile. 


.-He blew into his gun to see 
If loading up it needed; 
The jury to a man agree 
The gun blew after he did. 


. It is sometimes charged that newspaper 
men indulge too much in strong drink, This is 
wrong. It isan excess of reading. Bacon says: 
‘Reading maketh a full man.” 


.- Madame is busily engaged with her drese. 
maker. In comes the maid servant. ‘Madame, 
it is the doctor.” ‘The doctor! I cannot re- 
ceive him, Tell him thatI am ill!” 


..The mate of a ship, at the critical moment 
of a storm, shouted out: ‘Let go the topsail 
halyards!” ‘TI ain’t a-touching ‘em, sir,” was 
the reply of a newly-shipped “ sailor.” 


...-A Montana statesman is named Maginnis 
M. Maginnis. The middle initial is thought to 
stand for Maginnis, and a vague suspicion is 
gaining a footing that he may be of Irish de- 
scent, 


.-There is a difference between Christmas 
and the Fourth of July. Christmas comes but 
once a year, and when it comes it brings good 
cheer. The Fourth of July brings three cheers 
and a tiger. 


...-The New York Christian Witness pub- 
lished the Ten Commandments the other week, 
and now Texas papers are reprinting them under 
the head line of “‘ Pearls of Thought,” credited 
to The Witness. 


..A lady writes to know how is the best way 
to preserve a piano, The best way to preserve 
the piano is to cut it in quarters, take out the 
core, and boil the pieces till they are about half 
done. Then make a syrup of sugar and pour it 
over the pieces, after which they can be put up 
in cans or jars, Pianos preserved this way will 
keep all Winter. 


.... Toward the close of Summer in New York 
State the minister passed one of his people 
cleaning corn. ‘‘O, Mr. Johnson,” said he, *‘a 
fine dry day for corn.” ‘Yes, parson; but 
death on the wheat.” Next dayit was raining, 
and the minister drove by. “Splendid day for 
wheat, Mr. Johnson.” “Ah, yes,” with a 
groan, “ but death on the corn!” 


...-An American who had a jolly German 
friend wished to become acquainted with the 
German’s charming wife. ‘Vell,” said the Ger- 
man, “dot vill pe all righdt.” After a time the 
German led him over to where the lady was 
sitting with a number of friends. ‘“ Katrina,” 
said the husband, ‘‘ you know dat man?” ‘ No,” 
said Katrina, modestly. ‘Vell dot’shim!” 


....Wew Servant: “I like it here, mum. It 
seems just like my old home.” Mistress: “ In- 
deed! Did you ever live in a house as large as 
this?” New Servant: “Oh, no! I was not 
speaking of the house, I was thinking how nice 
that noise up-stairs sounds. It reminds me of 
home all the time.” Mistress: **Oh! you mean 
that hammering. Thatis my daughter. She is 
devoted to repoussé work in brass. It is very 
fashionable now and she has quite a talent that 
way. But how can that remind you of your 
home? Where did you live?” New Servant: 
** Next door to a boiler factory, mum.” 
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BARROWS, Comore DD. died recently in” 
Newport, R.L. , aged 52. , 

DOW, B. R., Fulton, N. Y., accepts call to West 
Medway, Mass, 

GAY, Henry ar removes from Woodville to 
Wales, Mass, 

IBD, A., Chardon, O., called to Dunkirk, 
MATTHEWS, G. P., removes from Thomaston 
to Main Street ch., Brunswick, Me. » 
OGDEN, E. M., removes from New Canaan to 

ng Caen. 
PAYSON, Bridgeport, Conn., accepts call 
to eels hive oh, ew York City. 
ete ae —— — Plains, N. 
-» called to Natick, Mass. 


OONGREGATIONAL, 


BARBER, F. W., ord., at Riverton, Neb, 
BRAFOR, Joun A., accepts call to Osborne, 
an. 
BRAINERD, Epwarp R., Union Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Sherbrooke, Oan, 
— B. F., accepts call to Crooked Creek, 


CHASE, Epwaap, accepts call to become settled 

pastor at Hallowell Me, 

COLLINS, Caries Terry, died recently in 
Cleveland, 0. 

COOPER, James, of Deerto' 
Neodesha and Galesburg, 

CRAWFORD, O. D., Mobile, Ala., accepts call to 
Ridgway, Penn. 

EMERSON, N., will give half his time at Mt. 
Vernon, Kan., in connection with his work 
at Exeter. 

GRANT, Bensamin F., accepts call to Louisville 
and Dover, Kan. 

GRAVES, Cuanres F,, Weeping Water, Neb., 
accepts call to Argentine, 

HILTON, Joun V., First ch., Denver, Col., re- 
signs. 

HOWE, Grorce M., Princeton, Mass., accepts 
call to Lewiston, Me, 

HOYT, James P., Newton, called to Wilton, 
Conn. 

KEAYS, OCnantes H., Oxford, Mich,, accepts 
call to Grand Haven, Mich, 

KENDALL, Roseart R., inst. in Boxford, Mass. 

LYMAN, Wim A., Sleepy Eye, accepts call to 
Spring Valley, Minn. 

MARSHALL, Onapmay A., Nashua, accepts call 
to the new church at Perry, Ia. 

MARVIN, Cuaries 8. (Pres.), accepts call to 
Pilgrim Church, North Lawrence, Kan, e 

MORTON, Grounae (Pres. ), accepts call to Breck- 
enridge, Mo. 

seme Ezra Fg Sepa Hampton, accepts 


accepts call to 


call to Humbo 
NORRIS, D. F., cuhants ch., Cincinnati, O., 
resigns, 
PAs, Benes P., accepts call to Westmore- 
and, Kan. 


PORTER, E. 8., ord. in Kent, Conn. 
—_ George, ord. in Welsh ch., Centervilie, 


ROBINSON, H. P., accepts call to Irving, Mich, 
ROOT, Epwaxp P., accepts call to East Hamp- 
ton, Conn. 


SANDERSON, J. P., Kalamazoo, Mich., with 
draws his resiguation. 


SHEPHERD, Samvet, Shabbona, Ill, accepts 
call to Wyandotte, Kan, 


TRACY, Metvittz M., Sedgwick City, accepts 
call’ to Anthony, Kan, 


TURNER, Hexsert B., Brooklyn, N. Y., called 
to Milford, Conn, 


WILLIAMS, R. R., Fairfield, Neb., resigns. 
WOODS, Samvet, Astoria, Ore., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ANDERSON, K. C., Oshkosh, Wis., accepts call 
to First ch., Troy, N, Y. 

BONNER, D. F., accepts call to Matteawan, N.Y, 


GOLDSMITH, A. D., Felicity, accepts call. to 
Frederickstown, b. 


—— Ce ar M, oo died recently in Salem Cen- 
Y., ag 
HEANY, * T., inst, in Bakerstown, Penn. 


LEENHOUSE, Perer 8., called to Green Val- 
ley, Tl. 


LOVE, Davip R., accepts call to Greenfield, 
MACHER, Was C., Preble, accepts call to 
—— R. G., accepts call to Abilene, 
MILLARD, Neztson, D.D., 


called to Broadway 
wich, Conn, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Guntiahtional 4 ch., Nor- 
er Hy Samvuey J., 


Philadel accepts 
call to Fox Chase, P vm, 


enn. 
PARRY, Tuo: Terre Haute, Ind., accepta call 
to Jefferson ti. 


ark ch., Chicago, 


POLOe, Joun F., will supply at Allentown, 
Penn. 


POMEROY, J. fis, Poteet, N. J., called to Cen- 
tral ch., Cha bersburgh, Penn. 

PUGH, J. W., nes call to Hopewell, Ind. 

+ Appison K., D.D., inst. in Waukesha, 


rue Tuomas, Sparta, N, J., accepts call to 
Delaware Wa' ter Gap, Penn. ‘ 


WHITCOMB, Soxoyn A., Knowlesville, N. Y., re- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
-—_ Epwarp, ord. priest in Pittsburgh, 
enn. 
BOYD, Groner Wex1a, died recently in Port- 
land, Oregon, aged 36. 
POR ease Fe accepts call 
to Augusta, Me. 


aa. tae Wm. G, G., accepts call to Fay- 
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School und College. 


On Saturday, Dec, 29th, the Park College dor- 
mitory was burned, Park College, nine miles 
from Kansas City, Mo., is a peculiar institution. 
The President of the college and his wife are, as 
parents, giving a home and home training to 
those desiring to enter the ministry, yet not 
having the means to acquire an education. 
Though but eight years old, and beginning with 
but 17 moneyless students, this family has sent 
out 10 clergymen and 15 young men, who are 
student#io theological seminaries, and has at 
present under its instruction not less than 60 oth- 
ers who intend to enter the ministry. Young men 
and young ladies are going out as missionaries 
and teachers. About 100 young men had rooms 
in the building that was burned, and many of 
them lost all they had. The building burned 
was not colige property, but the owner had given 
the use of it for years, The citizens of the town 
have generously given the young men temporary 
shelter ; and meantime the foundations of a new 
building are being prepared, with the trust that 
friends will send needed material as the work 
proceeds. The cause is a worthy one, and dona- 
tions should be sent to the Rev. John A. McAfee, 
Parkville, Mo, 


..++There are $21 students in Amherst. The 
Freshman class numbers only 71, less than any 
of the other classes, Accompanying the cata- 
logue recently issued, is a brief statement by 
President Seelye, giving information in regard to 
the recent enlarg: ment of the College Library, 
the rebuilding of Walker Hall, and the progress 
made in the erection of the new gymnasium, 
The library has space for 125,000 volumes, or 
about three times as many as it contains at 
present. 


..» +A fleld of about three-fourths of an acre in 
extent has been added to the Botanical Gaiden 
at Harvard College for the special purpose of 
illustrating Professor Gray's ‘‘ Manual,” which 
comprises the plants which grow east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of North Carolina. The field 
will be transformed into a miniature country of 
mountain, marsh and plain, with the design of 
securing the varied conditions of shade, moist- 
ure and temporature demanded by the different 
planta. 


.-»-A dental institute isto be added to the 
Berlin University, and plans for ita organization 
have been submitted to the medical faculty. 
The consideration in which American dentists 
who have established themselves in Furopean 
cities are held, and the prices which they are 
able to charge, furnish sufficient proof that such 
an institution is needed in other countries be- 
sides Germany. 


...»The fine new hall of the Gammon School 
of Theology, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., 
was dedicated by Bishop Warren on the 18th of 
December. The cost of the building was about 
#30,000. The chair of the dean, the Rev. W. 
P. Thirkield, has an endowment of $20,000. The 
school has an attendance of 14 students, 


.... President Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, expresses, in his report to the Board 
of Regents for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1883, 
great satisfaction at the results of thirteen 
years’ experience in the admission of women to 
all the privileges of instruction in the univer- 
sity. 


... Syracuse University has an attendance of 
$92 students. Of this number 188 are in the 
College of Liberal Arta, 41 in the College of 
Me‘icine, 187 in the College of Fine Arts, and 
$5 in the School of Music. It will be seen that 
8 students are counted twice. 


..»-The seventy-second annual Catalogue of 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., has just been 
issued. The number of students in attendance 
at present is 210, of whom 5b are resident grad- 
nates, 55 are seniors, 40 are juniors, 48 are 
sophomores, and 67 are freshmen, 


.++»The male teachers in the public schoois of 
Philadelphia, receive their salaries every month ; 
but the female teachers are paid only once in 
three months. Such a distinction reflects both 
upon the public-school management and the 
city that tolerates such unfairness, 


.. «Lectures on English literature are now 
being given at the College de France by M. Guil- 
laume Guizot, the son of the famous statesman. 
M. Guizot’s subject for the present is Shake- 
speare, after discussing which he will take up the 
life and works of Byron. 


..»-Eleven of the eighteen original members 
of the class of °39 of Colby University, Maine, 
are still living; and it is proposed that they 
shall have a reunion at the next commence- 
ment.’ 

..+-The trustees of Cornell University have 
called Charles Dudley Warner to a non-resident 
lectureship. He will lecture in the Spring term 
on subjects relating to recent English literature. 

...»The Superintendent of the Boston schools 
has been making an earnest appeal for the es- 
tablishment in .that city of a free industrial 
school, 





Music, 


Tue performance of Donizetti’s sprightly 
‘Elisire d’Amor,” by Mr. Mapleson’s company 
on Wednesday evening of last week, was cnjoy- 
able, but scarcely as much so as the first repre. 
sentation of the work. Mme. Gerster sang uni- 
formly as if with great effort, from the first 
notes of her opening cavatinua to the last finale. 
Her highest notes were painfully forced. Her 
action was just a soupcon less spontaneous and 
full of coquetry and dash, although those of the 
audience who had not seen her last season as 
Adina were none the wiser. Signor Vicini con- 
ducted himself for the most part very ill indeed, 
flatting and getting out of time and tune and 
breath at pretty much his own sweet will. The 
Romanze in the second act was a flasco, in un- 
pleasing contrast with his earlier attempt with it. 
Upon Signori Caracciolo and Lombardelli the 
most of the night’s success depended, and these 
clever artists, with Mme. Valerga, did their duty 
admirably. The first named gentleman is a truly 
accomplished buffo. The orchestra made no mis- 
take during the evening and Signor Ardii was able 
to give his attention to the chorus, who appeared 
to have fallen into an unaccountably bad way and 
to need help from some source desperately. 
Thanks to the director’s gencralship and Mme. 
Gerster’s wariness the second finale was saved 
from imminent ruin and repeated with entire 
success. The performance was very cordially 
received by a tolerably well filled-house. Mme. 
Patti appeared in ‘‘Crispino e la Comare” on 
Friday evening. 





....Mme, Helen Hopekirk’s second piano re- 
cital was much more numerously attended than 
her first one, and interest in her is perceptibly 
increasing. The program she announced for 
Thursday last contained numbers with which 
every player or fairly advanced student is well 
acquainted : Mendelasohn’s Variations in E Flat, 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s A Minor Fugue, 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl-Kénig” and “Am Meer” songs 
(besides two others) arranged for the piano- 
forte, one of Brahms’s ‘‘ Dances Hongroises,” 
Mozart’s Fantasia in D Minor, Beethoven’s An- 
dante in F, Schumann’s great Sonata in F, and 
several other eompositions of standard rank. 
Such a varied selection is a sufficient test of a 
pianist’s memory and her interpretative abil- 


ities; and Mme. Hopekirk endured the test 
most satisfactorily. Her readings were 


uniformly distinguished for care and a 
keenly poetical appreciation. She phrased 
measures with a distinct vocal quality. 


Mme. Hopekirk’s chief faults are her blurred 
rendering of rapid a which are to be 
slayed with force and breadth. She employs her 
feat pedal incessantly and with a very disagree- 
able result in such music as the Schumann Son- 
ata; and the effect was noisy and bewildering. 
On the other hand, her interpretation of the 
Andante Favori was full of repose and beauty, 
and the last page was exquisitely played. She 
was not less happy with the Mozart Fantasia 
and Schubert’s ‘Am Meer.” Sofar as she has 
made us acquainted with her, Mme. Hopekirk is 
a fine conscientious artist, who brings to the 
playing of Chopin and Mozart, and the gentler 
and more sentimental music of German com- 
posers, & fine feminine oy ag and nice execu- 
ion. Weshall be curious t hear how she suc- 
ceeds with Beethoven’s greater music for her 
chosen instrument. 


....-The Symphony Society of New York pre- 
sented the following program at their third con- 
cert, which occurred on Saturday evening : 


Symphony IM B Mlat......occccccccveccescseces Mozart 
Cavatina “ Und ob die Wolke”............ Von Weber 
Overture, “*Onslan”,.....0.scccccccccccccccccces Gare 
TAs © Matta”... cccccessccces Widor 
Three Songs < “ Frihlingsleid”...... .. Mendelssohn 
“Sing Heigh-ho”........... Henschel 
Symphony in D mimor.............seeeeeee Volkmann 
Soloist, Mrs. Georg Henschel. 


Whether men may wrangle for Wagner in ravin 
enthusiasm, or break lances for Rossini ond 
Verdi, they sit at peace with each other when 
they are afforded the privilege of listening to the 
pure and spontaneous melodies of Mozart, and 
of recognizing harmony and orchestration 
which rests serenely above criticism. In the pres- 
ent condition of music and musical taste and 
culture all over the civilzed world, the immor- 
tality of Mozart is receiving proofs that would 
have delighted Oulibicheff. This beautiful sym- 
phony is classed with the four masterly works 
of ite form which the composer wiote under the 
highest ieapleetion. and with the rapidity of 

enius within the incredible space of six weeks, 
n the Summer of 1787. Hard is it to har- 
monize the gloomy state of Mozart’s mind with 
the cheerfulness which pervades this lovely work 
so strongly, developing into an unflagging frolic 
when he enters upon the finale, There is, 
nevertheless, one ineffable episode in the famous 
Andante which breathes the same bitterness of 
despair underlying passagesin the slow move- 
ments of the ‘‘ Jupiter” and the G Minor Sympho- 
nies; a depth of feeling much profounder than 
that usually characterizing their composer's 
serious The symphony was extremely 
well played—especially the Andante—nor did 
the finely qualified band which Dr, Damrosch 
now directs, treat with less beauty Gade’s admired 
overture or the new Volkmann symphony. The 
latter is a mechanical and by no means 
striking composition, written in accordance with 
observance of strict classical models, but coldly 
correct and of limited originality. Mrs. Hen- 
schel sang each of her numbers with that deli- 
cate insight into musical sentiment and rare 
expression which have established such deserv- 
edly cordial relations between her and our pub- 
lic, There are singers whose artistic work may 
be said.to possess a bouquet as natural and inim- 
itable as the odor of a handful of violets. New 
York’s only complaint against Mrs. Henschel is 
that recently it has not heard her half often 
enough—a fault which we hope coming months 
may 


a 





Ghe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 20th. 


THE POWER OF THE TONGUE.—James III, 
1--18. 





Norges.—" Be not many teachers.”—When 
James wrote, in the earliest history of the Chris- 
tian Church, there was no regularly appointed 
class of teachers and any one who would might 
try to teach. Ambition or conceit might tempt 
many to put themselves forward, and this would 
lead to bitter jealousies and parties. 
** Heavier judgment,”—Those who set themselves 
up as teachers will properly be judged less 
leniently than others. ** Stumble,”—Are 
tempted to say or do unwise or wroug things. 
Teachers are especially liable to stumble if they 
try to lead; and the idea of stumbling suggests 
the necessity of a bridle by which to lead a 
horse. -*A very small rudder.” —Not broad, 
like our ship rudders, but more like an oar. 
* How small a fire."—A coal may set on fire a 
whole forest. ** Setteth on fire the wheel of 
nature.”"—The course of life is represented as a 
wheel rolling along the road. The whole life 
may be inflamed, corrupted, ruined, by an evil 
tongue.——---'‘ Every kind of beasis.”—-Speak- 
ing generally. ‘the Roman circuses required for 
their shows all known wild animals, and few of 
the larger sorts were unfamiliar. “It isa 
restless evil.”"— Like a caged tiger. * Full 
of deadly poison.”—Like a serpent. 
‘* Blessing and cursing.”—The implication is 
that the blessing done with a tongue which 
curses man is no true blessing, but a hypoc- 
risy.——‘ Neither can salt water yield sweet.” — 
Then there is no honesty in the tongue which 
pretends to bless God alter cursing men. 
All this has its application to the ‘many 
teachers,” who rivaled each other and spoke 
bitterly of each other. They had better stop 
teaching and praying if they cannot control 
their tongues when speaking of each other.——— 
** Who is wise and understanding?”—This re- 
fers still to those who set themselves up as 
teachers, but who need rebuke for their jeal- 
ousy and faction.———" Meekness of wis- 
dom.” —Wise meekness, rather than self-assert- 
ing pride. “Glory not.”—By boastfully 
setting yourselves up as teachers.——— “Lie 
not.”—To claim spiritual enlightenment while 
being factious, is a lie. ** This wisdom,.”— 
It is contrasted with that “ from above.” The 
latter wisdom produces meekness and peace in 
the Church ; the former produces quarrels, -—— 
**Sown in peace.”—Peaceful people sow in a 
peaceful way the seed which produces the fruit 
of a righteous life, while quarrelsome people sow 
in a quarrelsome way the seed whose fruit is all 
malice and every vile deed. 


Instruction.—It is just as well not to be too 
fo1ward about trying to take a responsible posi- 
tion, Stayin the Bible-class until the superin- 
tendent comes to you and urges you to be a 
teacher. When you rise to speak in a prayer- 
meeting, make confession of your own feelings 
and longings, and be a little slow to attempt to 
impose your own interpretations and opinions 
upon others, 

The more one assumes the more strictly he 
must be judged. We expect more from the 
teacher than the scholar, from the minister 
than the parishioner. 

It is well to understand that, if the other man 
stumbles, so do we too. There are no perfect 
men. This should teach us to be very charitable 
in judging everybody but ourselves. 

The bridle is not to keep horses from moving 
atall, but to guide them where they will not 
stumble in the horrible road. 30 the way to 
control the tongue is not to say nothing, but to 
speak wisely, truthfully, meekly, lovingly, help- 
fully. The person who can speak wisely is pretty 
sure to be able to act wisely. 

A very few bitter words can do an immense, 
amount of harm. They can set a ‘household, a 
church, a community at variance. A speech can 
make a war between nations, or a word can heal 
strife and save a state. 

It is very important for us to learn that if we 
are ali the time stirring up difficulty and strife 
it shows we are not true Christians. The sweet 
water and the bitter do not come from one foun- 
tain. People may think themselves very stren- 
uous for the truth, when they are only strenuous 
for their own opinions; and this opinionative- 
ness is a very different thing from faithfulness 
to Christ. 

Don’t let there be a quarrel in your Church, or 
Sunday-school, or choir, or family. If you are a 
Christian, you will not inflame quarrels, You 
will seek rather for reconciliation or comprom- 
ises, unless it be a matter where a really sinful 
course is pursued. 

Bitter jealousies and factions in churches come 
too often from those who set themselves up for 
teachers, and who object to the teachings of 
other people. Let them have their liberty. 1. 
is the fruits of righteousness that we want; and 
if we have them we can be pretty well content, 
even if the other man does not teach just accord- 
ing to our notions. 



































Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be idered by us an eq to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 








INTEROCEANIC COMMUNICATION 
ACROSS THE ISTHMUS.* 


Caar_es SuMNER, when advocating before 
the Senate the extension of national aid to 
the opening of new commercial routes, 
said of the problem of our Isthmus canal 
that ‘it possesses not only practical value, 
but historic grandeur.” These utterances 
of the great statesman awaken thought. 
The publication by Congress of a report on 
the whole question suggests a brief discus- 
sion of its importance and of the different 
routes presented. The practical value of 
a ship canal must come before the minds of 
the statesmay and the merchant in its bear- 
ings on our commerce with the Western 
Pacific Coast and with China and Japan, 
and on a hopeful revival, also, of our mer- 
chant marine. 

The logic of events is upon us. The 
disgraceful state of American ship-build- 
ing, the inability of even our trans- 
continental railways to effect the full- 
est exchanges with Eastern marts, and the 
increasing success of the Suez route com- 
pel attention. For astimulus from the his- 
tory of the Suez Canal it should be enough 
to compare the number of ships (486) pass- 
ing through in the year 1870, with the num- 
ber (3,198) passing in 1882; , and the ag- 
gregate receipts of the first of these years, 
scarcely 5,000,000 francs, with those of 
1882 60,545,880 frs. The working expenses 
of 1882 having been less than 80,000,000 frs. 
a surplus of $6,000,000 remains for divi- 
dends and improvements. For the first 
three quarters uf 1883, the aggregates are 
still higher, tenfold above those of the cor- 
responding term of 1870. Nor is the com- 
mercial and financial success one of tonnage 
and receipts only; for the Canal has marvel- 
ously stimulated the ship-building of the 
Clyde and the Wear, and modified, indeed, 
theform and construction of sea-going ves- 
sels. This ‘‘realized dream of the ages” 
has saved India to England, jeweled a 
new title into Victoria’s crown, and brought 
antipodal Australia within a mail delivery 
of 80 days between Sidney and London. 
Is it strange, then, that English shippers are 
pushing Gladstone, and through him, the 
Khédive, for a second canal, gladly forget- 
ful of all of Palmerston’s ridicule, and em- 
barrassment of the work carried through 
by Lesseps, and forgetful, too, of the re- 
ductions in freight and fares across Egypt, 
which it has secured? 

America seeks no foreign conquests. In 
the present lack of native seamen it is well 


.she has none to defend. She will secure 


her own free institutions from foreign com- 
plications, direct or indirect; but she sorely 
needs to bring up her own shipping-list 
from the figures of to-day, which the types 
would blush to print, to the ‘* 5,000,000 ton- 
nage cleared and the 5,000,000 entered,” 
under the flag, before the wanton ravages 
of the buccaneers of the South during the 
Rebellion, our decline of shipping being, 
as is well known, largely chargeable to the 
wholesale burning of our ships during the 
War. 

And in this connection, when con- 
trasting our marine of to-day with that 
of 1861, another equally important inquiry 
comes up, on which the canal question di- 
rectly bears—viz., the re-supply of native 
seamen. When the War broke upon us, 
we had a quiet reserve of American-trained 
seamen, who promptly, like our state vol- 
umteers, came to the front to man many a 
transformed and war-equipped mercliant 
ship. To-day, if asudden emergency pos- 
sibly arise at home or from abroad, shall we 
buy our ships across the sea and trust our 
institutions in the hands of foreign officers 
and crews; and this because our Navy is 
left in a state confessedly looked down 
upon abroad as well as at home, while our 
own hardy seamen have disappeared? We 
must have a corps of trained American 
seaman, not a motley crew such as that of 
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the ‘‘Proteus.” At present the training- 
school ships are, in part, only a hopeful ele- 
ment of supply. But ships, crews and 
officers, like our volunteer merchant cap- 
tains of the War, are an urgent need for a 
reserve as well as for a glory to the flag 
once everywhere honored. The opening of 
a ship canal would largely and promptly 
aid in this, unless we, on this side of the 
water, are an essentially different set of be- 
ings from those on the other side, who are 
profiting marvelously by our deficiencies. 

To present to the general reader a glance 
only at the routes across Central America 
discussed in the Government publication 
named below, .the only Isthmus routes 
now remaining worthy of discussion are 
those across Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Darien and New Granada. Other 
transits, as those across Honduras or Chir- 
iqui, have been long eliminated from the 
problem. Looking along the map of the 
Isthmus (page 12 of the Report now re- 
viewed) the reader will find all the chief 
lines, from time to time, projected. Taking 
up those just named in their geographical 
order, it must be said, of the Tehuantepec 
Route, that the Government Survey of 1871, 
under Captain Shufeldt, presents a report 
from his engineer, representing a canal of 
144 locks in a route of 140 miles, a summit 
level of 754 feet, and a destitution of water 
supply for a feeder. The number of locks 
in itself decides the question here. The 
right of way across Tehuantepec was asked 
of Mexico by our Mr. Trist, as an article in 
the Treaty closing the War of 1847; but, 
happily for us, she refused the $15,000,000 
offered for the grant. The route would be 
one of large political value; but a non-pay- 
ing canal there would cost more than $130,- 
000,000. 

The Nicaragua line presents a. length of 
181 miles, of which but 58 might require 
full canalization, the great lake offering not 
only a permanent feeder on a summit level 
of 107 feet, but an open navigation of 56 
miles, and the river (canalized) a passage of 
63. The lowest estimated cost here has 
been $52,500,000, an estimate, !ike all others, 
admitting a large increase. Theline from 
San Juan or Greytown—a harbor in 1850, in 
which frigates floated—was fully surveyed 
at that date, by Col. Childs, fora New York 
company, and again examined by the Gov- 
ernment engineer, under Captain Lull, U. 
S. N., 1872, 1873, with subsequent recon- 
noissances by General Ammen, Professor 
Mitchell, U. 8. Coast Survey, and Major 
McFarland, U. 8. A., and still later exam- 
inations renewed by Captain Lull’s engi- 
neer. 

The general conclusions to be impar- 
tially drawn from the Report just issued, 
from that made by the commission ap- 
pointed by General Grant—General Hum- 
phreys, the late Captain Patterson and Ad- 
miral Ammen—and from Major McFar- 
land’s report, are that the route is certain- 
ly practicable; that additional and exten- 
sive borings may yet be needed; that Brito 
Harbor on the Pacific must be enlarged, 
and that the one at Greytown cannot be 
restored; but a canal there must be carried 
out with a depth of 30 feet into the sea, and 
an outside breakwater formed. These as 
yet unsettled points imply, of course, un- 
settled estimates. 

To pass for the moment the San Blas 
route, which requires a tunnel of 
seven miles, and from the Panama line 
in process of construction by M. de Less- 
eps, the route for a canal v/a the Atrato 
river, New Granada, involves the construc- 
tion of a harbor at an uncertain estimate, 
150 miles of navigation up the Atrato, and 
a ship tunnel of nearly four miles on the 
Pacific side. The lowest estimate for the 
work through a region surveyed by Mich- 
ler and Craven and Trautwine, and more 
recently by Selfridge and Collins, U. 8. N., 
is $98,000,000—a sum, in the judgment of 
Trautwine, as expressed to the writer, to be 
multiplied, possibly, by the figures three or 
four. 

From what has been presented, it may 
be seen that but two routes remain within 
the problem; those of Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama. The advocates of the Panama line, 
now it would seem vigorously prosecuted, 
claim that it is the shortest route, and will 
cost less in time, construction and mainte- 
nance; runs through an inhabited district, 
has the railroad for its great help in con- 


struction; and chiefly, that as a sea level it 
is the only one which can satisfy the de- 
mands of commerce. This last named point 
is certainly in entire keeping with the suc- 
cess of the Suez route, all lockage within 
which was opposed from its outset by M. 
de Lesseps. Time only can show whether 
a cut on the Panama isthmus, 30 feet deep 
below the sea line, can be secured and 
maintained ina tropical region, of which it 
must be the ultimate drain, where, during a 
single rain-storm, six and three-quarter 
inches have fallen in six hours. The floods 
are, however, professedly guarded against 
by the proposed dam sanctioned by the in- 
dorsement of such engineers as Totten, of 
the Panama Railroad, Dirks, of Holland, 
and Dauzats, of the Suez Canal. The esti- 
mated cost of the whole work, adopted by 
the Paris International Conference of 1879, 
was about #200,000 000, or twice that of the 
Suez route; a large outlay, surely, yet jus- 
tified by the Panama Canal Company in the 
expectation of the route proving more re- 
munerative than that of Suez, by reason of 
a yet larger tonnage to pass through. 

What claims attention and will doubtless 
again be early pressed on Congress is, that 
while no practical response has come from 
that body to the urgent petitions from the 
California coast and the great Mississippi 
valley, whose grand artery has been 
restored to full health by the skill of 
Captain Eads, the Panama Canal is going 
forward under responsible American con- 
tractors, and with the sustained confi- 
dence of large investors abroad, at least, as 
proved by the excess of offers fora recent 
loan. 

A ship canal across our isthmus must 
come. ‘The historic grandeur” of 
which Mr. Sumner spoke lies in the world’s 
expectancy in one age to find ‘the 
secret of the strait” and in our own day 
to pierce the barrier. Commerce demands 
a transit through which the largest sea- 
going vessels may pass without breaking 
bulk. Will it be to the honor of America 
that, while opposing Panama, we do nothing 
for Nicaragua? Shall we possibly find that 
M. de Lesseps, having as a private citizen 
received a concession from a .sovereign 
state (as did Mr. Vanderbilt anc others 
from Nicaragua and New Granada), may 
throw open another highway, with its pro- 
gressive success and its dividends and its 
waters covered by all flags except our own? 
Will not a wise policy either constructa 
canal, if practicable, on another route, or se- 
cure in advance that our own name belinked 
with the administration and control of the 
Panama line, as England has secured these 
inthe ‘‘Suez Council.” Greater interests 
than the material gains of commerce are 
involved. Civilization and the glorious 
influence of the blessed Gospel follow closely 
in the wake of the steamship. The close 
intercourse of the people brings far greater 
good than evil. Let it be hastened until 
America, as the teacher of the nations, shall 
have borne to the remotest isle of the seas 
and under the flag of the free, the word 
which shall quicken the one song of praise 
from the whole earth. 
THE CREATION AND DISTRIBU- 

TION OF WEALTH. 


It is unfortunate that political economists 
separate so completely questions of production 
from questions of distribution, They set up 
two distinct ideals or aims—to produce as much 
as possible, and to distribute itto the best (in- 
dustrial) advantage. Toa certain extent these 
two aims do not interfere. If more is produced, 
there will be more to distribute ; if the distribu- 
tion is well carried out, there will be more 
health and strength to employ in new produc- 
tion. Unfortunately this harmony, which sounds 
80 well in theory, is often anything but true in 
fact. A sudden increase of production may #0 
interfere with distribution as to do more harm 
than good. An ideal scheme of distribution 
may take away the incentive to work; it may 
give production a wrong direction; it must 
sooner or later come to a point where there is 
not enough food and clothing and fuel to go 
round, 

Almost every treatise on political economy 
takes one of these aims as its ideal, and makes 
the other subordinate to it. Upon the choice 
between these two depenis the whole character 
of the treatment. If the aim is to produce as 
much as possible, the writer allies himself to the 
‘orthodox ” school of political economy. If the 
aim is to distribute as justly as possible, the 








writer, in spirit, if not in form, allies himself to 
the socialists, 


These are both mistakes; but the second is 

worse than the first. The man who makes what 

people cannot use commits an error of judg- 

ment, which may have very bad effecta; but he 

has a distinct object, even if it is a mistaken 

one. The man who arranges touse what" le 

cannot make is a dreamer, with a strong Habili- 

ty of becoming a thief. If it is our chosen aim 

to produce as muchas possible, we mistake a 

means for an end. If we try to distribute what 

we have not got, we mistake a vision for a reali- 

ty. If we try to realize our vision we mistake 

the twum for the meum, 

Two books have been published recently, 

which illustrate these two extremes. One is 

Augustus Mongredien’s Wealth-Creation, an 

American edition of which has been offered 
to the public, prefaced with a vigorous intro- 
duction by Simon Sterne. The other is entitled 
Land and Labor in the United States, by 
William Godwin Moody. Much of the matter 
which it contains has appeared in Mr. Moody's 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly and elsewhere, 

so that it really offers little that is new; but it 
is put together in an effective and often start: 
ling shape. A more complete contrast in views 
and aims than these two works present can hardly 
be imagined. Mongredien puts before us, in clear 
light and with effective illustrations, those prin- 
ciples of political economy with which text- 
books have made us familiar. It is only his 
arrangement that is new. His successive points 
are briefly stated as follows: All wealth is 
actually distributed and used. The more wealth 
there is created, the more there is for distribu- 
tion and the more objects of desire fall to the 
lot of each human being. All obstacles to the 
creation of wealth are injurious, all aids bene- 
ficial. These obstacles and aids he proceeds to 
classify. The aids to wealth creation are the 
division of labor, between nations as well as in- 
dividuals, and the free commercial intercourse 
which this implies ; the intelligent use of capital, 
machinery, labor-saving processes and inven- 
tions; and last, but not least, education and 
morality. The obstacles are insecurity, unpro- 
ductive consumers, wars, commercial isolation, 
ignorance and immorality. The strongest 
practical arguments of his book are directed 
toward the substitution of arbitration for war, 
and of free commercial intercourse for protec- 
tion. The last is, of course, the most interesting, 
and is ably argued. Mongredien, of course, 
writes for Englishmen; Simon Sterne, in the 
introduction, seta forth clearly the application 
of these arguments to Americans, The more the 
book goes into details, the better it is, The 
one weak point is in the statement at the basis of 
the whole, that all wealth is actually distributed 
and used, Distributed in some shape it un- 
doubtedly is, but often to the wrong persons; 
either to those who can get no full enjoyment 
from it, or to those who have done nothing to 
deserve it. Under the Roman Empire, for in- 
stance, there was immense wealth creation, 
which enabled the magnates to distribute large 
amounts among the idle populace of Rome ; but 
no one would pretend that this argued a healthy 
industrial condition. The world is better off 
when every man eats bread in the sweat of his 
brow than when some toil in order that others 
may be supported in idleness. 

This Mr. Moody sees. Unfortunately he sees 
it so strongly as to lose sight of almost every- 
thing else. Hus line of thought is substantially 
as follows: The enormous increase in produc- 
tive power in the present century has almost en- 
tirely inured to the benefit of the capitalist, 
and to the laborer has availed little. The em- 
ployment of machinery in agriculture, for in- 
stance, has enabled one man to do the work of a 
hundred. Unfortunately, the advantage accrues 
to the man who owns the machinery. The la- 
borer is no better off than before; the small 
farmer with moderate capital is actually worse 
off, because he can no longer compete on equal 
terms with his neighbor, the large farmer. And 
thus we see the growth of immense landed es- 
tates, too often owned by speculators or railroad 
companies, The capitalists make fortunes, the 
actual settlers, without capital, are barely able to 
make a living. Similar results have followed 
the introduction of improved machinery in the 
various manufactures, Every day we see more 
glaring contrasts between accumulating wealth 
and helpless poverty. What is to be done? 

The problem is, indeed, a most serious one ; nor 
can we find fault with Mr. Moody for the way 
in which he brings it out, in spite of an occa- 
sional tendency to over-statement, But when he 
comes to consider the remedy he goes far astray. 
Comparing the condition of the working classes 
in the years immediately preceding the War of 
the Rebellion, with their condition during the 
war and at its close, he reaches the astounding 
conclusion that the war was an industrial benefit. 
We have not space to examine the detail of his 
argument. But even if we were to grant some 
weight to it, it will not be right to apply the 
analogy to other cases, as he does, The fact that 
a dose of brandy imay sometimes be a good thing 
cannot be made to prove the usefulness of 
brandy as a habitual article of diet. The ner- 
vous tension of those years had its temporary 
advantages to those who were best placed for 





Hot to be maintained indefinitely by prolonging 
the strain indefinitely. 

Mr. Moody's reasoning, in effect, is this, ** We 
consumed our surplus wealth, and wages were 
high, whereas they had previously been low. 
Let us take measures against ever having any 
surplus wealth ; and then wages will always. be 
high.” This he would propose to do by avoid- 
ing foreign trade, and by limiting a day’s labor 
to six hours, The whole latter part of the book 
is an attempt to support this reasoning by an 
array of factsand arguments, often abiy pre- 
sented but almost always misleading. We must 
own that the book gives a favorable impression 
of the author's candor, and we are loath to speak 
of his use of facts as unscrupulous; but we fear 
that his whole-souled one-sidedness will do even 
more harm than unscrupulousness. 


> 


RECENT FICTION. 


Ivan Tourcurnerr said of the little volume 

of his which lies before us, the Poems in 

Prose, that the reader must not hastily skim 

them over at a sitting, as the moderate dimen- 
sions of the volume prompt his‘ doing, but “ read 
each one separately—one to-day, another to- 
morrow ; and then, perhaps, one or more of them 

may sink into his soul and bear fruit.” This is, 

indeed, the treatment which this little rosary of 
last thoughts of a great mind among novelists 
merits, A true poem, a dehoate yet wonderfully 
firm sketch in water-color, a cameo, a theme for 
a symphony—to each can these leaflets be com- 
pared. They have no dependence upon or rela- 
tion to one another. Some seem dashed off in 
the enthusiasm of passion, Over some tears 
of retrospect probably fell fast. Others 
are sportive fancies, trifles light as air, full of 
spontaneous picturesqueness and color. In 
nearly every one is the germ of a moral teaching, 
and with each reading it increases its hold 1 p m 
the mind and heart, The entire set were un- 
doubtedly put on paper during the last half 
dozen years of Tourgueneff’s life, the majority 
of them in 1878; and the original title given 
them was ‘‘Senilia,” as some of our readers will 
remember—a title leas expressive than the one 
which the translators have borrowed from the 
preface. To select for quotation one page of the 
volume is a temptation to choose out a dozen, 
and so varied is the mood and subject of the 
Poems that little idea of the book is derived 
from a single excerpt. We open at random and 
give the reader this, entitled “The Supreme Be- 
ing’s Banquet.” 

“It once occurred to the Supreme Being to give a 
banquet in his azure halls. Ali the virtues were in- 
vited to it—none but the virtues. . . . #o there 
were ho men—only women. 

“ Many ofthese were assembled there, great and 
amall. The amaller virtues were more agreeable 
and amiable than the great; but all seemed in good 
spirits and conversed very politely with one another, 
as beseemed such near relations and acquaintances. 

“Then the Supreme Being noticed two beautifal 
ladies who did not seem to know each other, 

“The host took one lady by the hand and led her 
up to the other. 

‘** Benevolence,’ said he, pointing to the first, 

‘+ Gratitude,’ added he, introducing the second to 
her, 

“ Both virtues were much surprised to make each 
other’s acquaintance. For the first time since the cre- 
ation of the world, and that was a jong time ago, they 
now met, face to face.” 


“The Nymphs” is exquisitely Greek in ite 
grace and naturalness, ‘The Village” is a love- 
ly Russian idyll, such as Tennyson, if he had 
been born a Slav, wonld have penned, For in- 
trinsic poetry without the trammel of rhyme, the 
following ‘ N. N.” could hardly be surpassed : 

‘* Harmoniously and quietly, without tears as with- 
out smiles, you pass through life, unattached by the 
commonest ties, 

“You are good and wise. . . . but you are re- 
mote from ali and depend on none, 

“You are beautiful, and no one can accuse you of 
setting store by your beauty. You are unsympathetic, 
and you ask for nobody’s sympathy. 

“Your eyes are deep, but not meditative; in the 
clear depths is emptiness, 

“Such harmonious shadows as you wander in the 

Elysian flelds to the sublime notes of Glick’s melo- 
dies, joyless and sorrowless.” 
But we must borrow no more, Whoever loves 
what is at once great and beautiful and instantly 
suggestive in condensed form, should put this 
book where he can easiest lay hand upon it. 
(Boston : Cupples, Upham & Oo.) 

ln Edward Everett Hale’s Our Christmas in 
a Palace the author bas linked together eight or 
ten pleasant short stories, All or most of them, 
we think, have appeared in different papers or 
periodicals before this; but the reader will not 
object to Mr. Hale's telling his tales twice. The 
“palace,” wherein the telling continues, is « 
Pullman railway coach, in which a group of 
philosophic and lively people find themselves sud- 
" denly snow-bound on # holiday journey. How 
they civerted themselves d la Scheherezace and 
what other devices to while away the hours until 
snow-plows and relief invaded the drifts 
around them can be found out by readers of the 
book. Of the tales “Jane Marhill’s Story” is 
‘the most amusing, and “Nothing to Give” the 
best written. Another story included in the vol- 











standing the strain. But the advantages were 
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lingwood, is an exasperation to us as any palpa- 
ble and weak imitation of Mr. Bret Harte de- 
serves to be toanybody. (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls.) 

Felicitas; a Romance, from the German of 
Felix Dahn, by Mary J. Safford, is a story of the 
German invasion of the Roman provinces in the 
fifth century. The epoch is not hackneyed in 
our English fiction, and the author has used his 
knowledge of the history and the domestic and 
social life of the time with care and freedom. 
There are vivid chapters in its course, and the 
struggle between the lawless lovers of the gentle 
heroine, one of whom is a Roman tribune and 
the other a leader of the barbarian hordes, is 
well depicted. Feiicitas, the young wife of the 
frank stonecutter, stands forth as a fair creation 
ot Herr Dahn’s fancy. In the light of a sketch 
of the period his novel is worth perusal, and as a 
tale it is imbued with considerable dramatic 
strength for its compass. (New York: William 
8, Gottesberger & Co.) 

The death of Mr. Rice, whose name for so 
many years was associated upon the title pages 
of several charming and popular novels, along 
with that of Mr. Walter Besant, seems to have 
made no noticeable difference in the general liter- 
ary merit and readability of the stories credited 
only to the latter author, All ina Garden 
Fair is fully as enjoyable as “All Sorte and 
Conditions of Men.” We recommend it to those 
who wish the simple and pure in light literature, 
combined with a kindly humor, springing up 
here and there and an enviable felicity in analyz- 
ing and describing the honest human heart. 
Novels like 4ll in a Garden Fair exhale a re- 
freshing atmosphere, after certain much more 
advertised and popular stories of the season, 
The old Frenchman, courageous in his disern- 
ment and developing of the two lads’ characters, 
is an excellent portraiture; and two such like- 
able pair of young fellows as Allen and Will it is 
n pleasure to know. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers: Franklin Square Library, No, 342.) 

The Executor is a6 fine a novel as Mrs, Alex- 
ander has written, It has a strong and excel- 
lently sustained plot, leaning somewhat more to 
the sensational than is Mrs, Alexander's ordinary 
habit, The incidents developed are plentiful, 
and the play of character against character is 
logical and entertaming. Stasie Verner is a 
bright and genuine young woman; Hormuz 
Kharapet presents a nationality in type not 
common in novels of English life. The tone of 
the novel is good, and as a story it is thoroughly 
interesting, especially the conversation, plenti- 
ful in its pages, 

Belinda, by Rhoda Broughton, is as unhealth- 
fulasamiasm. The style is on a par with the 
author's weaker novels, and the ground she 
builds on the old fenny one, A weak wife, an old 
and odious husband, and a young lover of the weak 
wife, a ranaway which is made abortive, owing 
to Belinda’s awakened conscience, and a conclu- 
sion wherein we are led to believe that the erring 
pair are united—this is the stuff of which Miss 
Broughton's latest dream is made. What shall 
we do with literary ladies who are fond of per- 
petrating this sort of thing? Belinda is as 
vicious a story as any French circulating library 
holds—~as bad as the extravagant and shipshod 
English in which the author has written it, 
(New York: D, Appleton & Co.) 


- 


....The most noticeable events of the quarter 
as far as periodical literature is concerned are 
the appearance of The New Andover Review 
and the emigration of the Bibliotheca to Ober- 
lin—a move which reminds us of the Pope's 
flight to Avignon. Both events have been fully 
commented on in all the papers. Only one of 
them all has been able to reflect in its own 
columns the divided sympathies of the public in 
the matter so well as the Vermont Chronicle 
which, as published in Montpelier under its own 
proper name, does not like the Andover intruder 
and goes for the Popeat Avignon; but as the 
New Hampshire Journal, published at Concord, 
it goes for the new monthly at Andover 
with enthusiastic: conviction. This Review 
represents the consolidated and united 
faculty at Andover, supported by a large 
and influential body of contributors. The indi- 
cations are that 1t is going to do what has been 
done at Andover before; what Professor Park 
has done, and will do till he dies, and what all 
New England has been at for more than two 
hundred and fifty years, and we hope will not 
tire of for several times two hundred and fifty 
years more ; it is going to rise in open meeting, 
and speak to the question. This is what attracts 
us in the Review and makes it promising. It 
stirs us up to find that the grand old agency for 
the decision of truth, free discussion, is to be 
brought out again. The contributors to the Re- 
view are not men of one way of thinking, we ob- 
serve ; not by any means. But they believe in the 
right to discuss Christian truth and duty inside 
the limits of a loyal faith. They are to meet on 
this plane in the Review, and every man say for 
himself the best thing which God's word and 
God's grace reveal to him. This at least is what 
the editorial salutatery means to us. We like it. 
Dr. Pond used to tell his students at Bangor to 
cultivate prongs, ‘‘ Prongs” are good in Reviews 
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opens with a statement of the general theologic- 
al purposes of the Review, which closes with the 
promise that it will be followed with others from 
different pens on different doctrines of the Chris- 
tain faith. Dr. Gladden contributes an effective 
assault onthe elevation of wstheticism into a 
religion, Very much to the point is Dr. George 
B. Jewett’s paper on the *‘ Norris Gifts to the As- 
sociate Foundation in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary ”—a piece of history which carries in it the 
reassuring solution of all the difficulty which 
has been made about Andover. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, of this city, is at his best in such 
brilliant and telling expositions as the “ Bible 
Study of the Unjust Steward,” the third contri- 
bution of the number. Schubert set Leitner’s 
Pilgerzug to one of his best songs. We are glad 
to see that Caroline Hazard has, in this number, 
dressed it in the melody of English verse, under 
the title of “* Pilgrimage,” and added four sweet 
verses of her own, entitled ‘‘ Via Vite.” In his 
paper on ‘The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” 
the Abbott Professor gives another proof of the 
calm, bold and honest leadership that is to be 
expected of him, We have, in another connec- 
tion, called attention to the instructive as well 
as interesting paper by the Rev. A. F. Beard on 
“The Churches of the Huguenots and the Relig- 
ious Condition of France.” The editorial work 
is particularly good. We are driven to say that 
only one pen in New England could have pro- 
duced the keen notice, ‘‘ America’s Impressions 


of Matthew Arnold.”"—-——-The Bibliotheca 
Sacra has apparently suffered no sea- 
change in its removal to new scenes and 


new editorship. It wisely preserves the old form 
down to the minutest particular, though it looks 
odd to find the old banner-name, under which it 
sailed so long and so gloriously, run down from 
the peak and leading the list of associate editors, 
The strong paper in this number is the first, 
in which Professor 5. I. Curtiss, of Chicago, 
contributes the first of a series of ‘Sketches of 
Pentateuch Criticism.’ This paper breaks off 
with Spinoza on the eve of the great rationalist 
movement, with promise of more to follow. 
The general position of the Rev. Mr. Weddell’s 
paper, that there can be no Christianity without 
dogma, Bible, historic Christ and Church, com- 
mands our full assent. His use of the principle 
is more doubtful, especially when he fails to see 
the immense difference in Christian quality be- 
tween the position of a man moving away 
from Christianity toward rationalism, and an- 
other like Chunder Sen, who, with his face full 
toward Christianity, has advanced to the same 
position as the rationalist. One is moving up 
the hill with faith and hope to meet his Lord, 
the other is coming down believing that he is 
not there. Professor John De Witt, of Lane 
Seminary, contributes a thoroughly elaborated 
and forcible discussion of ‘Church History as a 
Science, a Theological Discipline, and a Mode of 
the Gospel.” This paper was the author’s in- 
augural address on his recent induction into the 
Chair of Church History. Professor Bissell, of 
Hartford, follows with No. IV of his series on 
the ‘Proposed Reconstruction of The Penta- 
teuch.” Professor James T. Bixby, of Mead- 
ville, enriches the number with a thoughtful 
paper on “Immortality and Science.” The Re- 
view takes note of the Luther fourth centennial 
in a sketch of the Reformer, and the vicissitudes 
and providential crises of his career by the Rev, 
Judson Smith, D.D., of Oberlin. The re- 
views of recent publications and recent Ger- 
man university intelligence continue on the 
same basis. The Current Periodical Literature 
is a new and valuable department.——— 
The New Englander comes out promptly for 
January with a bright and spicy number, in 
which President W. W. Patton leads off with a 
strong and reassuring vindication of the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
settipg aside portions of the Uivil Rights Act. 
A more rich and thoughtful paper than Rev. 
Mr. Brastow’s, of Burlington, Vt., on “The Re- 
ligious Factor in Education,” we do not often 
meet, though it would gain in practical effec- 
tiveness as applying to the problem of public 
education if the author were more definite in his 
allusions, The Rev. J. B. Chase translates an 
important chapter from Pressensé on ‘The 
Function of the Will in Knowledge” for the 
third article, The Rev. L E. Dwinell follows 
with a paper on the burning question of “ Easy 
Divorce.” The other contributions to the num- 
ber are ‘‘ Unbelief, Half-belief and a Remedy,” 
by I. Bell, Brooklyn; ‘‘Some Race Problems in 
China,” as gathered from Dr, 8. Wells William’s 
“Middle Kingdom,” by John Addison Porter, 
Washington, D, C.; a review of Sidney Lanier’s 
“English Novel,” by F. H. Stoddard, Northamp- 
ton, Mass, ; “‘The Theism of Jesus,” by the Rev. 
C. 8, Walker, South Amherst, Mass,, and ‘‘ Anar- 
chic Socialism,” by the Rev. Edward Kirk Rawson, 
of Boston. Among the reviews of new books, the 
notice of Professor George 8. Morris’s “ Philoso- 
phy and Christianity” is an exemplary model. 
The Princeton Review cannot be altogether 
what it was once, or the number for January 
would not come out with Julian Hawthorne lead- 
ing off on “Agnosticism in American Fiction.” 
The sober sense of the company he is in gives a 








seriousness to his style which improves it might- 








paper is notin the least Princetonian and not 
altogether Julian Hawthorne as we have known 
him before. It is an acute, ingenious, plausible 
and well-supported criticism on the American 
writers of fiction. Prof. H. C. Adams, follows 
with a paper commending the study of history, 
in the “Education of Statesmen.” The strong 
number of all is Mr. C. Stuart Pattison’s discus- 
sion of ‘The Railway Problem,” which deserves 
particular attention as embodying the largest 
amount of good sense and sound political econo. 
my on those aspects of the railway question in 
which people generally have the most 
interest. His remarks on the equation 
of freights, on the question what settles 
their rate, and others of the same nature, 
are particularly strong. So are the telling ar- 
guments against governmental ownership of the 
railways. He might have added to his list the 
economic principle that government control 
should never extend to properties which repre- 
sent a great fixed industrial capital, but should 
be restricted to departments in which the business 
is done with comparatively small capital, and 
the annual report of whatis done clears up the 
whole account and lets the public see into it to 
the bottom. Students of mental philosophy will, 
perhaps, give their preference to the following 
paper—a *‘ Study of the Mind’s Chamber of Im- 
agery,” published under the combined authorship 
of Dr. McCosh and Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
Canon George Rawlinson follows with a survey 
of the prospects of English politics in ‘‘The Mor- 
row of the Gladstone Administration,” and the 
number is concluded by R. R. Bowker with a 
speculative reconstruction of the ideal ‘College 
of To-day.” 


....-Mr,. Arthur Gilman comes before the pub- 
lic with a new History of the American People, 
an 8vo of 668 pages, published by the Messrs, 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Little claim for 
original investigation in the composition of this 
history is made ; but on its own ground, and for 
its very clearly defined purpose, we have nothing 
as good, and are not Jikely tohave. It begins 
a long step back of the beginning, with Plato’s 
Atlantis, tells the story of Columbus, Cabot, and 
the other explorers, of the Aborigines, of the 
French and Spanish settlements, and so finds its 
way to the English colonies, the war for independ- 
ence and down through the long history to the re- 
cent events of President Arthur’s administration. 
Considering the general brevity of the book it 
is marvelously full; and considering the long 
story to be told, crowded with fact and detail, 
the graceful style, warm coloring and general 
life-like animation of the book is a still greater 
marvel. Mr. Gilman writes with a happy pen 
which never fumbles for a word, and has the 
knack of saying a thing accurately, concisely and 
gracefully. He light up his pages with items 
gleaned from rare sources. He puts in telling 
and characteristic facts. He is good in topog- 
raphy and makes a skillful and judicious use 
of local antiquarian lore. He is an intelli- 
gent reporter of debates, who knows how to 
condense the strong and vital points of a long 
history. He is neither shy nor timid in express- 
ing his opinions on controverted questions, 
but carries such a happy art in his 
boldness that it will never lose him a reader, 
His account of the constitutional debate and of 
the political situation at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and the brief touches in the sub- 
sequent development of political history, are 
done well. Working very much on the general 
lines and methods of Mr. Green, in his history 
of the English people, he notes the progress of 
the arts of life, of literature, education and social 
life, and in discussing political affairs brings 
them up to the high standard of independent 
liberalism. The book is well manufactured, 
with good paper and open, clear type, and, as we 
look at it, with an unnecessary amount of illus- 
tration. 


....The Messrs. Doyle & Whittle republish, in 
Boston, the very successful English octavo on 
Newfoundland ; its History, its present Condi- 
tion, and its Prospects in the Future, by Joseph 
Hatton and the Rev. M. Harvey. Both of these 
gentlemen have extraordinary acquaintance with 
the subject of which they write. Mr. Harvey is 
a resident of St. Johns, and has made a Euro- 
pean reputation by his studies and discoveries in 
connection with the gigantic cephalopods or cut- 
tle-fish. He is the contributor of the articles in 
the new Encyclopedia Britianica on ‘ Labra- 
dor” and on ‘‘ Newfoundland.” The larger part 
of the work in the preparation of this volume 
has fallen on him, especially in the American 
edition, which, with the zeal of an author whose 
heart is in his work, he has revised and corrected 
to meet the changes made in the few months 
since the first writing, and enriched with a valu- 
able special appendix. The vigorous extension 
of the railways of the Dominion of Canada toward 
the extreme eastern capes has already made an 
impression in the United States which is very 
perceptible in the season of Summer travel, and 
is sure to grow. Newfoundland has had a 
changeful and repressive history, which is fully 
related in these pages and is well worth reading. 
The volume is intended to open the country to 
the world’s view, and does so in an unusually 








full, systematic and accurate way. The facts are 
ascertained in scientific surveys and explora~- 
tions, or collected from trustworthy public and 
private sources. Summer voyagers and tourists, 
who want a new country to recreate themselves 
in, and who are not too dep:ndent on the luxu- 
ries and conveniences of modern life, could not 
do better than to study this carefully prepared 
and well-arranged volume. 


....Mr. George F, Daniels, of Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, has published in a thick octavo, the 
Genealogy of Samuel Davis of Oxford, and of 
Joseph Davis of Dudley. (North Andover, 
Mass. : Geo. L. Davis.) The common emigrant 
ancestor of those two branches of the same fam- 
ily was William Davis, who was living at Rox- 
bury in 1642. He had ten children ; but the present 
genealogy traces the descendants of only two of 
them, Samuel and Joseph, the second and third 
sons. Those of John Davis, the oldest son of 
William, the original emigrant, are not given in 
this volume. The lines of Samuel and Joseph 
are followed through the allied branches down 
to every grandchild, male or female. The line 
of Samuel Davis proves to be a prolific one, and 
is alone able to filla large book, Mr. Daniels 
has followed it through with great diligence 
The plan he adopts for the exhibition. of these 
families and their sequence and connection 
is different from the one usually employed, and 
imposes some unnecessary labor on those who 
have to use the book. A great deal of good work 
has gone into this volume, and it richly deserves 
an introductory review of the contents. Such a 
sketch would fill a gap now left vacant, give the 
reader some clew to the contents, and give him 
at a glance what he can now obtain only by slow 
and rather difficult examination. It is an inter- 
esting fact that Gov. Wm. L. Marcy, of this 
state, and Gov. Washburn, of Massachusetis, 
come into the line of this family. The record is 
one to make one proud of his descent and of the 
race that has made this country what it is, 


..-»President Fairchild has produced a piece 
of educational history of deep interest in his 
history of Oberlin: The Clergy and the College, 
1833-1883. (Oberlin: E. J. Goodrich.) The 
narrative covers the fifty years of this college, and 
commences with the heroic struggle of the found- 
ers, to make it representative of a vital and in- 
fluential Christianity in the world. It explains 
the special features that were given to the insti- 
tution at the beginning, and remain in it. A 
chapter is devoted tc the financial history and 
material development of the college, and its 
present position and needs, Oberlin represents 
not so much a kind of theology as a kind of ag- 
gressive Christianity ; and it deserves to be sup- 
ported, not only for this, but for the fact that it 
offers the advantages of higher education to 
great numbers who cannot at all afford to pay 
for it in the older Eastern colleges, 


...-The Rev. Walter P. Doe, of Providence, 
R. I., contributes to theoretic revival literature 
a compilation made by him from the writings 
and addresses cf a large number of the bes, 
known and most successful modern preachers 
and revivalists, such as Bishops McIlvaine and 
Simpson, Lyman Beecher, Albert Barnes, Dr. 
Finney, Spurgeon, and others, something over 
twenty in all. The remarks, of so many eminent 
and successful workers in the practical field on 
this important subject, could not fail to be use- 
ful and suggestive. It is published by Mr. E. 
B. Treat, of this city, under the title of Revivals. 
How to Promote them, as taught and exemplified 
by the great preachers, 


....We have on our table the two semi-annual 
bulletins of new books in the Brooklyn Library, 
which show that the total number on the 
lst of December was 80,000, and that there 
had been during the current six months an in- 
crease of 5,296 volumes. The bulletin exhibits 
the general classification of the library and is, in 
addition, a first-rate supplement of the cata- 
logue, containing a thoroughly classified list of 
new books made down to date.—-——From Eu- 
gene R. Cole, No. 1 William Street, we have re- 
ceived a handsome Daily Quotation Calendar, 
for 1884, with appropriate inscriptions for every 
day in the year. 


...-There is altogether too much slang and too 
much vulgar dialect of the African, the German, 
and the low down varieties in Cunnock’s School 
Speaker. The compiler says in his preface that 
he has included “only such selections as seem to 
appeal directly to the fancy and the feelings of 
youth.” The plain English of this is that he has 
taken the children into his confidence and let 
them compile the reader according to their tastes. 
The book bears every mark of faithful adher- 
ence to this principle. We dare say the children 
will like it; but they would like better to stay 
home and have no school at all. (Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 


...-Miss Amanda M. Douglas writes with good 
intentions, spares herself no pains, and writes a 
great deal. In Floyd Grandon’s Honor—her 
last story (Lee & Shepard)—she is in her usual 
style and on her usual line, She takes all the 
time she wants; and more, we must add, than 
the story requires. The romance is above re 
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proach in tone and matter, is wrought out in 
good English and plenty of it, and belongs in a 
class which it is always safe to recommend, 
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jOwing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, eto., 
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RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS JOURNALS. 


Tae population of Russia amounts toover 
a hundred millions, for which there are 
eighty-five bishops, over a hundred thou- 
sand other clergymen, and twenty-seven 
thousand monks and nuns. Of ehurches 
there are 41,058. Whata grand religious 
field! It is natural to suppose that the 
Russian spiritual shepherds teach their 
flock both by voice and pen; and so they 
do; but, unfortunately, to a very insignifi- 
cant extent. Preaching is optional with 
the Russian clergymen, and there are thou- 
sands of priests who for years neither write 
nor deliver a single sermon. As to the writ- 
ing for the religious papers, it is not only 
optional, but is even regarded by the cler- 
ical authorities rather unfavorably. And be- 
sides, as a rule, the financial condition of 
the priests is such as not to allow them to 
indulge in any literary work. It is obvious, 
then, that under such circumstances, relig- 
jous journals cannot flourish in the Czar’s 
country. And the facts fully bear out that 
inference. 

Of six hundred Russian periodicals only 
forty are dedicated to the cause of religion. 
Of this numbertwenty-six are merely official 
diocesan gazettes, published in as many dio- 
ceses. Thus there remain only fourteen 
religious periodicals of importance. Five 
of them are published in St. Petersburg: 
The Traveller, The Christian Antiquities and 
Archeology (both monthly), The Christian 
Reading, The Church Messenger (both week- 
ly), and. Zhe Church and Society Messenger 
(tri-weekly). Moscow, ‘‘the temple of Ortho- 
doxy,” bas also five religious periodicals: 
The Orthodox Review, The Reading Useful 
for Soul, The Reading of the Society of Lovers 
of Spiritual Education (all monthly), The 
Moscow Church News, and The Sunday Con- 
versation (both weekly). In Kiev, “the 
cradle of Orthodoxy,” there are only three 
religious papers: The Works of the Kiev 
Theological Academy (monthly), The Manu- 
al for the Village Priests, and The Sunday 
Reading. The city of Harkov hails The 
Glad Tidings (weekly). 

All the religious periodicals of Russia, 
with a single exception, can be divided in- 
to three groups: 1, those specially dedicated 
to the expounding of doctrine and Church 
history ; 2, those presenting moral lessons; 
and, 4, those furnishing general Uhurch 
news. The single exception mentioned is 
The Ohurch and Society Messenger which, in 
direct violution of the rule not to mix up 
worldly things with the spiritual, gives, 
every other day, a complete review of news 
coneerning not only things which are God's, 
but also those which are simply human. 
When, a few years ago, The Messenger first 
appeared, discussing side by side religion 
and Church, and politics, science, and even 
commerce, the bishops and aged priests all 
over the country sadly shook their heads, 
deploring the fact that the Czar’s cosmopol- 
itan capital had inoculated with liberal 
ideas even the holy father, the Metropolitan 
of St. Petersburg. However, the new paper 
proved a great literary success, and as re- 
gards the subscribers it soon outnumbered 
even the oldest religious periodicals. Owing 
to the intluence of its high protectors, 7'he 
Messenger boldly continued its unique 
course. But a single incautious remark re 
cently made by it, as to the need of an 
@cumenical] council for the Greek Eastern 
Church, brought to it a swift chastisement. 
The Messenger was placed under clerical 
censure; and henceforth no article can ap- 
pear in it unless approved by one of the 
Reverend Censors of whom all belong to the 
monastic order. In short, The Messenger 
has lost its originality and freshness. 

The magazines dedicated to the interpre- 
tation of the Bible and to the investigation 
of Church history, such as The Uhristian 
Antiquities and Archeology and the Works 
of the Kiew Theological Academy, are read 
only bylearned theologians, and indeed, no 
common reader can have patience enough 
to read them. If writer for those maga- 
zines attempts to explain some passage of 
the Holy Scriptures he invariably cites all 
the early Christian writers and the theolo- 
gians of modern times, both Russian and 
foreign, who have expressed their opinion 
on the same passage. Then the writer in- 
dulges in a long apologetic dispute, in th 





manner of scholastic arguments of middle 
ages, refuting the opinions of the cne side, 
and supporting those of the other, and 
at the end of his essay of some thirty or 
forty pages stating that the passage in ques- 
tion must be understood just as it is read in 
the Book. Yet in a great amount of 
learned the >logical chaff presented by those 
magazines there occasionally are found 
sound grains of deep learning and wisdom ; 
and for the sake of the latter, the former 
is treated by the subscribers in a Christian 
spirit. 

The journals dedicated to moral teaching 
are far more lively than the expository pe- 
riodicals. Along with the latest sermons 
on the precepts of the Bible there are found 
discourses on the current events of the 


country and of the world. Thus the Holy 


Scriptures are brought into a close union 
with the actual life, and the readers may 
draw moral lessons from the various daily 
eccurrences, whether political combina- 
tions, financial panics, civil reforms, or 
bloody wars. Such journals as The Sunday 
Conversations and The Christian Reading 
also contain all the recent sermons of the 
best Russian preachers. 

The papers of the third group furnish 
weekly an epitome of what is going on in 
the Church of Russia, as the ukases of the 
Holy Synod, the erders of Bishops, the ap- 
pointments, transfers and removals of 
priests, and so forth. Certain points affect- 
ing the status of clergymen are warmly dis- 
cussed in the editorials. 

At present among the questions discussed 
with more than usual zeal is: How shall 
the orthodox priests treat the sectarians or 
the Raskolniks who have recently been 
granted certain freedom of religious serv- 
ice? The trouble is that it is the priests 
duty to try to convert the Raskolniks tothe 
established Church, and yet the position of 
those sectarians is now legalized; and pbe- 
sides, the Raskolniks used to constitute a 
considerable item of income to the priests, 
whose financial condition is very miserable. 

Another theme is: Is it wise to exclude 
from the Holy Synod the representatives of 
the ‘white clergy”? Im Russia, monks 
constitute the “black clergy,” and the 
priests, whose marriage is obligatory, are 
called the ‘‘ white clergy.” The Synod has 
always been composed of a number (usual- 
ly six) of bishops (monks) and of two 
priests—namely, the Czar’s confessor, and 
the chief priest of the Army and the Navy. 
Recently both of these priests died, and the 
question is raised, by monks of course, 
Would it not be better that the Synod be 
composed entirely of bishops? The relig- 
ious papers almost unanimously answer 
that it would be unwise to leave the white 
clergy unrepresented in the highest legisla- 
tive and administrative clerical body, the 
Synod. The bishops, the papers argue, 
may be wise and holy, but being monks, 
they cannot fully comprehend all the needs 
and wants of the priests who are all mar- 
ried men, bound to take care of their fami- 
lies. 

Still another theme, a very delicate one, 
is convent reform. The proposal is not 
only to discontinue the state subsidy to the 
convents and to limit the convents’ iacome 
from the pilgrims, but also entirely to 
modify the mutual relations of parish church 
and convent. In Russia, to this day, con- 
vents not only predominate over, but even 
oppress parish churches. The Bishop, a 
monk, is an absolute master of all the 
priests of his diocese. The Synod, a monk- 
ish body, issues the rules for hundreds of 
thousands of married clergymen. The 
clerical schools, theological seminaries 
and theological academies are superin- 
tended chiefly by monks. Though it isa 
special vow of Russian monks to observe 
poverty, chastity and obedience, yet in 
fact they know no poverty, and their lot is 
not to obey but to command. It is the 
monks who reap the golden crop in Russia, 
while the priests, who do not take the vow of 
poverty and obedience,are condemned to per- 
petual poverty and to unconditional obedi- 
ence. Who shall inaugurate the much needed 
reform? Theclergymen, though constitu- 
tuting a great majority (a hundred thousand 
against ten thousand monks), are voiceless. 
The Synod? It is proposed to exclude from 
that body even the two representatives 
of priests. The Ozar? He has enough trou- 
bles of his 6wn without plunging into cler- 





ical controversies. Under such circum- 
stances many Russian clergymen expect 
much from an ecumenical council, should 
one be convened. The Czarand the Bishops 
will, doubtless, oppose such a council; for 
they can expect no favors from the patri- 
archs, bishops, and other theologians, of 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Greece and Servia; and under 
the high protection of a council, the Rus- 
sian theologians would sweep away the 
usurpations of the Czar and the Bishops, 
which cause so many serious troubles both 
to clergymen and Russian Christians. It 
is probable, therefore, that the Greek- 
Russian cecumenical council will remain 
for years tocome a happy dream of Rus, 
sian theologians. 

Our readers can easily see why the Rus- 
sian religious journals are colorless, over- 
cautious and lifeless. If the lay writers of 
Russia are said to work under a double yoke— 
that of censure and that of the Czar’s admin- 
istration—the clerical writers labor under 
a quintuple yoke—that of the local bishop, 
ofclerical censure, of the Metropolitan, of 
the Synod, and of the Ozar’s government. 
Many a learned priest, before sending his 
manuscript to some journal, recollects the 
old adage that ‘‘speech is silver, but 
silence is golden,” throws his work into 
the fire, and humbly resumes the weary 


routine of his hard and monotonous life. 
cide Teil cata Minecina sss 


Tue well-informed Paris correspondent of 
the London Guardian, writing of French eccle- 
siastical affairs, says religions questions are 
daily becoming more important and critical. 
While there is much confusion and not a little 
division in Parliament on secular matters, 
there is great unity of speech and action on re- 
ligious questions. 


“Whenever religious or ecclesiastical matters 
come up, it is astonishing how harmoniously, on the 
whole, a majority is found to dea) with them. As 
M. Paul Bert expressed it, almost facetiously on a 
late occasion, the only difference of opinion in that 
respect between himself and the Government, and 
his good friends of the Extreme Left, was one not of 
principle, but of degree; not as to the end to be kept 
steadily in view, but as to how much more or less 
speedily tt was to be attained. However opinions 
may float or be divided on politics, when religion, 
un_er the name of the Chureh or clericalism, is to 
be attacked, it is wonderful how many ‘ groups’ can 
be always marshaled against it to the assault.” 


If the French people were in the same state of 
mind, separation of Church and State could not 
long be delayed. M, Paul Bert thinks this is 
true, at least of the rural population, The cor- 
respondent makes a careful investigation as to 
the present condition of the Church in France, 
and sets it down as his conclusion that : 

“The Church of France and its clergy have twoim- 
mense advantages in their favor in the present day, 
compared with what was the case in former times, 
The Church is poor, and thelives of its ministers 
are incontestably pure. It is, perhaps, hardly too 
much to say that in times past precisely the con- 
trary ofthis has been the case. The Church was 
then swollen with a plethora of worldly possessions, 
and the example set hy too many of its ministers— 
and especially those of the higher class, and there- 
fore more notorious—was anything but edifying. 

*Itis only necessary to run the eye over a Budget 
of Public Worship of the present day to be con- 
vinced that the Church is no longer overburdened 
with wealth. It can still boast, indeed, of being 
established, or at least recognized ; poorly provided 
for as it is, and exposed every year to be less and 
less so, itcan hardly be said tobe endowed, That 
the assertion respecting the lives of its clergy is 
equally well founded can be proved almost with the 
same certainty, though in a different and less posi- 
tive form. There is not a body of men in the coun- 
try whose character and conduct is so jealously, and 
it may be said even maliciously watched, as that of 
the clergy. Asort of universal espionage is exer- 
cised over them from one end of France tothe other, 
which extends fromthe capital to the humblest 
commune. If a case of personal scandal occurs, it is 
scarcely possible that it can escape the lynx eyes of 
those who are on the lookout forit and ready to cx- 
pose it. When discovered there are a hundred 
organs, alike in the capital and the provinces, eager 
to publish and comment upon it. Such cases, of 
course, do occur, and the noise and triumph with 
which they are hailed by certain parties are an as- 
surance that were there more of them they would 
not be allowed to escape, or be passed over in 
silence. Yet whatisthe result? Perhaps I could 
hardly state it more intelligibly than by saying that 
itisas favorable to the French clergy as a similar 
testis to our own; and that, too, under circum- 
stances which, it must be allowed, render the situa- 
tion of the former more dificult and dangerous. 
The poor, comfortless, ill-paid, ill-lodged, ill-fed, 
and desolate celibacy of the French curé de cam- 
pagne, or, still more, that of the still poorer and more 
desolate desservant of the outlying chapel of a rural 
commune—poor not only in purse, but poor in cul- 
ture and intellectual.resources—is necessarily open 
to many temptations which a higher social position 
and higher acquirements would protect him against, 
Yet these men stand the test of the closest and most 
vigilant watchfulness and hostility with credit; and 


the strongest negative evidence proves, almost be- | 


yond the possibility of doubt, that their lives, as a 





body, are as blameless as they are poor and self 
denying.” 

Then, too, the clergy manifest “‘ invaluable and 
unshaken fidelity” to the hierarchy. The whole- 
body is absolutely ultramontane. . 

“ Any French prelate, any French priest, is now 

fully aware that Government favor and Government 
reward, for what they may be worth, are to be pur- 
chased by any manifestation of opinion in that di- 
rection, They know that they would at least have 
support and aid from a quarter from which they 
never before could expect it. And yet it may al- 
most be said that not a man budges. There have 
been one or two instances; and wherever they have 
occurred they have not been made to wait for their 
reward, Ashort time ago a priest, who had been 
thrown out of employment for being ‘liberal,’ told 
me that he now received a considerable pension. 
But the example does not spread; and if unity of 
sentiment in that respect is to be inferred from uni- 
ty of action, there can hardly be stronger proof giv- 
en of the former by the latter than that manifested 
in the conduct of the great body of the French 
clergy.” 
In the debate on the Budget in the French Parlia- 
ment the strongest pro-clerical speech was 
made by M. Spniler, the leader of the Opportun- 
ists. He said the proposal to abolish the French 
Embassy at Rome was not only inconsistent, 
but the Republic, “like all serious Govern- 
ments,” must “look facts in the face,” and it 
was a “fact” that “the French nation had 
never broken with the Catholic religion.” The 
power of the Church in France was a “ fact 
which could not be denied.” If it could be so 
denied, then ‘‘ why seek to hunt it down with so 
much passion?” He was surprised to hear such 
a question raised in the French tribune at a mo- 
ment when “Germany was ofticially recognizing 
the important position held in the world by the 
head of Catholicity.” It was no time to with- 
draw their Ambassador from Rome, when “ the 
strongest Power in Europe admitted the neces- 
sity of coming to terms with the Pontifical 
Court.” M. Paul de Cassagnac sarcastically 
congratulated M. Spuller, after the above 
speech, on his ‘‘conversion to Catholicity,” and 
pointed out the inconsistency of a Government 
which ‘proclaimed France to be Catholic, yet 
persecuted Catholicity,” which ‘‘bowed to 
Rome,” yet ‘ proscribed God in its schools,” 
which ‘was a free-thinker at heart,” yet “ put 
on the clerical outside.” 


....The Old Catholics of the Canton of Ge- 
neva, says a correspondent of the London Times, 
are preparing a coup d’¢tat, 

** As their movement has now come W an end, they 
are anxious to die in a decent way, and their ambi- 
tion is to turn Protestants. In one of their parishes 
they have offered their church to the Protestant mi- 
nority, who possessed no place of worship in the 
village. The Geneva Protestant Consistory seems 
disposed to accept the proposal. But it 1s a secret 
to nobody that very soon the Protestant service will 
swaliow the Old Catholic mass and the Old Catholics 
become Protestants. This example will be fol- 
lowed by other parishes. A great many Protestants, 
however, are opposed to the Protestauts taking in 
that way possession of churches having from the be- 
ginning belonged to Catholics. This, to their eyes, 
would be a spoliation. The Roman Catholics, who 
in several Old Catholic parishes form a majority, 
would be left without an official place of worship. 
In short,this would be the absorption by the Protest- 
ants of all the advantages attached to the system of 
the union of Church and State. If the revolution I 
announce to your readers takes place—and there is 
but little doubt in that respect--it will be one step 
more toward the separation of Church and State; 
for it would not be possible to have in our canton 
the Protestant Church alone supported by the state, 
and the Roman Catholics—who form about a third 
of the population--abandoned to their own re- 
sources,” 

....-The American Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance has decided to accept the invitation of 
the Swedish Branch to hold the next World’s 
Conference of the Alliance in Stockholm, Swe- 
den. The Conference will meet in August. Dr. 
Schaff is to co-operate with the European repre- 
sentatives of the branches inpreparing for and in 
organizing the Conference. The delegates are 
to be appointed by a committee of five. Prof. 
Norman Fox hus become general secretary of the 
American Branch for the ensuing year. 


....The Conseil-Général of the Seine, which 
is the same as the Municipal Council, has just 
decreed the destruction of the Expiatory Chapel, 
dedicated to the memory of Louis XVI. The 
site occupied by it and its garden are wanted, 
so they say, for a railway station. ‘ 


Blosions 


SOME INTERESTING NOTES FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Dr. Haycouny, the missionary recently sent to 
Turkey by the Baptist Publication Society, has 
commenced a new preaching service in the 
city of Constantinople. Like the services con- 
ducted by Mr. Shishmanian, of the Disciples of 
Christ, and by Dr. Dolrashian, of the Society of 
Friends, this new service 1s conducted in the 
Armenian language, and is alsoin the sante part 
of the city as the chapel orcupied by the congre- 
gation which has grown up under the auspices 
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of the American Board. It is a matter for regret 
that the new agencies brought to work in Con- 
stantinople should pace themselves in such 
proximity to a well established work as to appear 
to come into competition with it. The city is 
large enough to offer eligible sites for work 
among Armenians where there would be no 
risk of drawing audiences from existing evan- 
gehcal congregations. Including the above- 
named places of worship, and those conducted 
‘by European missionaries among the Jews, and 
reckoning the embassy chapels, besides those con- 
nected with the American Board, evangelical 
congregations now meet in eighteen different 
places in Constantinople and suburbs, Thirty 
services are held every Sabbath at these different 
places of worship. The languages used in these 
services are English, German, Spanish, Greek, 
Turkish and Armerian. 

A coffee-house reading-room in the heart 
of Stamboul was established two years ago by 
Mrs. Schneider, and has proved so useful that 
another similer csisblishment has just been 
opezcd in another ward of the city. These 
reading-rooms are ordinary coffee shops, con- 
ducted on the Turkish principle, and licensed by 
the police as reading-rooms. They supply their 
customers with a list of reading matter that in- 
cludes the Bible and religious books in various 
languages. 

The recent scurrilous attack upon Christianity 
by a Turkish newspaper writer has been repub- 

shed in book form and is having a wide sale 
among Moslems. The missionaries at Constan- 
tinople have sent a short rejoinder to the editor 
of the Turkish paper in question. This rejoin- 
der, while giving necessary attention to an exposé 
of the garbled historical quotations which form 
the basis of the work of the Turkish writer, is 
chiefly devoted to setting before Moslem readers 
facts as to Christian doctrine, and proofs of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, which the 
Government would never hitherto allow to be 
printed in any form accessible to Moslem read- 
ers. The Turkish newspaper has been occupied 
for some time in publishing the article written 
by the missionaries. It appends its own com- 
ments, consisting,to no small degree, of personal 
abuse of the writers by name. The controversy 
has attracted much attention, The writer of the 
Turkish attack on Christianity has now issued a 
new work. It is apparently called out by the 
published statements concerning the spiritual 
character of true Christianity, and labors to show 
that the Christian religion is a schoolmaster to 
lead men into atheism. These publivations may 
mark a new era in mission work in Turkey. Hith- 
erto, the Turkish Government has prevented 
the discussion of religious subjects in the Os- 
manli Turkish language, Now, however, it can 
hardly refuse permission for the publication in 
that language of such exposition of Christian 
truth as may be deemed necessary to repel these 
attacks upon Christians and their religion. 
Meantime, the rejoinder sent by the mission- 
aries to the Turkish paper has been republished 
by Armenian, Armenian-Catholic and Eastern 
(Greek) organs among the secular newspapers of 
Constantinople. Many persons of these various 
denominations have expressed profound grati- 
tude to the Protestants for having spoken in de- 
fense of Chrsitianity without fear of the wrath 
of the Turks. 


An American gentleman leaving Turkey for 
Europe was robbed by the Turkish Customs 
officials of some books which they deemed dan- 
gerous even in the hands of one going out of 
the country. Among these books were copies of 
an English religious publication containing let- 
ters from Constantinople, which were interest- 
ing to the Turkish police because they described 
conversations with Moslem inquirers, Hence 
the Government has become a regular sub- 
scriber to that English magazine. The fact that 
in these days the police reads and acts upon 
anything published in foreign periodicals is a 
very cold wet blanket on the enthusiasm of mis- 
sionaries who would tell friends what they are 
doing. 





The large church at Marsovan (Western Tur- 
key) has been long without a pastor. It is a 
hopeful sign of life that this church has now 
taken energetic measures to secure an able man 
for this office. When the question of providing 
the salary came up some were inclined to think 
the amount too much, but the overwhelming 
sentiment was “It is not so much as we ought 
to be willing to give,” 


At the invitation of the missionaries a con- 
ference of evangelical workers in the surround- 
ing region has been held at Marsovan. The na- 
tive members wished to consult their churches 
before formal action; but the meeting will 
probably result in a formal organization before 
long of natives and foreigners for evangelical 
work, 

The missionaries and the pastors and other 
leading members of the Bithynia Union resi- 
dent in Constantinople have been meeting to 
counsel together on the means of concentrating 
forces for evangelistic labors in that city. The 
prevailing thought at these meetings has been 
that the necessities of Christ’s work can and 
must secure mutual confidence and mutual sup- 
port in new efforts, 





Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIO. 


Tur Board to consider an expedition to be 
sent to the Arctic regions for the relief of Lieu- 
tenant Greely listened to the plans of Captain 
Tyson and Lieutenants Hunt, Garlington, Ray 
and Schwatka, in Washington last week. Capt. 
Tyson, of the Hall Arctic Expedition, said he 
would secure a steamer of 300 tons and sail early 
enough in June to arrive in the Arctics by July 
1st. He would reach Cape York, and not finding 
the missing men there, push on to Littleton 
Island, hunting along the coast as far as the 
water would permit. Not finding Greely at 
Littleton Island, he would cross to the west 
coast. If he found no trace of Greely there, he 
would have two whale-boats fitted out and pro- 
ceed northward from the point where the ice 
was encountered. He would not, in any event, 
allow the ship to enter the ice. He would pro- 
ceed by boats tu the “land water,” which can 
nearly always be found along the west coast of 
Smith’s Sound. No reliance should be placed on 
sledges, nor should Esquimaux guides be em- 
ployed. The plans submitted by the others dif- 
fered slightly as to the course and in compara- 
tively unimportant details. Many letters of ad- 
vice, and others tendering the service of their 
writers, bave been received by the Board. A 
letter has been received from General Miles, 
recommending that Lieutenant Schwatka be 
placed in command of the relief expedition. 
Among the papers laid before the Board is a 
letter from Lieutenant-Commander John P. 
Cheyne, of the British Navy, written in August, 
setting forth a plan, to be carried out conjointly 
by the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments, for reaching the Pole by balloons from 
St. Patrick’s Bay near Greely’s station. Mr. 
Cheyne has had experience in three British Po- 
lar expeditions. 


..--On January 3d Governor Butler, of Mas- 
sachusetts, welcomed Governor-elect Robinson, 
to the Boston State House, where the latter, 
after taking the oath of office, delivered an ad- 
dress before both houses of the Legislature, 
Governor Robinson favored biennial elections, 
and called attention to the need of changes in 
the election laws. He dwelt, alao, upon the ques- 
tion of divorce, saying: “The evil is so threaten- 
ing, the tendencies are so dangerous, that the 
protest of every thoughtful person ought to be 
uttered against further destruction of the safe- 
guards of the marriage contract, or of domestic 
purity and integrity. For the credit of the state, 
in jealous regard for the sanctity of the home, 
in the interest of good morals and good order in 
society, I trust you will not regard it your duty 
to make still easier the abrogation of the mar- 
riage tie,” 


..--On Saturday evening the special drawing- 
room car of the Yale College Glee Club was 
standing on the track at the station at Charles- 
town, Ind., waiting. for the Cincinnati express 
train to take it to Louisville, where the club was 
to give a concert. The expected train came into 
the depot at a high rate of speed, and, the air 
brakes failing to check it in time, the engine 
crashed into the club’s coach and demolished it. 
All of the twenty students, members of the club, 
were more or less bruised, while Otis Strong, of 
Auburn, N. Y., had both legs crushed. W. W. 
Crehore, of Cleveland, sustained a fracture of 
the left leg and C, W, Cutter was badly cut about 
the head. Al! except four of the club members re- 
mained in Charlestown to care fur their wounded 
comrades. The surgeon amputated one of 
Strong’s legs. 


..-»The Roman Catholic convent at Belleville, 
Ill., was destroyed by fire on Saturday night. 
The building burned was four stories high, the 
third story being occupied by nuns and pupils as 
a dormitory. They had locked themselves in, 
and the firemen found it impossible to batter 
down the heavy doors before they were driven 
away by the smoke and flames. The inmates 
were obliged to jump for their lives. Those whu 
attempted this were killed or severely injured, 
and those who did not make the attempt were 
burned. The number of lives lost was not less 
than twenty-five, The fire originated from 
the furnace. The building was valued at %80,- 
000 ; but was insured for only $25,000. 


..--At a meeting of the directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, last week, the 
resignation of Henry Villard, as president, was 
accepted, and his resignation as director was 
laidon the table. His successor as president 
was not chosen. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Villard, during his presidency, had voluntarily 
received no salary, a resolution was passed, di- 
recting the treasurer of the road to pay him at 
the rate of $10,000 a year for the period he held 
that office. 


.-On the evening of January 3d, a meeting 
was held at the Grand Hotel in San Francisco, 
to make arrangements for holding a World’s 
Fair in thatcity in 1887. Governor Stoneman 
presided, and read letters promising support 
from the Pacific Coast delegation in Congress. 
Tt was resolved to provide a guaranty fund of 





$1,000,000, and to petition Congress and the | 
state legislature for appropriations, The meet- 
ing, it is said, represented $300,000,000. 


..- Winter has been at its worst for the past 
week. Severe snow and wind-storms and in- 
tensest cold have been experienced throughout 
the country. The bitterest weather ever known 
in Dakota, occurred last week, where, on the 4th 
inst., the temperature at some places was 48 de- 
grees below zero in the morning, and 42 degrees 
below at noon, 


...-Charles Delmonico, the well-known pro- 
prietor of the Delmonico restaurants of this 
city, has caused his relatives and friends great 
anxiety by mysteriously disappearing. He has 
not been seen since Saturday noon, He bas 
been suffering for some time from nervous pros- 
tration. 


..For the second time in its history, the 
New York and New England Railroad has passed 
into the hands of a receiver. 


....On the first day of January, both houses 
of the New York Legislature were opened, 


..Congress reassembled on Monday, Jan- 
uary 7th. 





FOREIGN, 


..- There have been no reports of actions in 
the Soudan during the past week beyond some 
slight skirmishes. The chief interest has been 
attracted to the cabinet deliberations of Eng» 
land, Egypt and Turkey, The Government of 
Egypt sent a note to the British Government, 
pointing out to the latter that the existing state 
of affairs in Egypt cannot continue, and asking 
for a final decision on the Soudan question, The 
Khédive and his Ministry determined, in case of 
England's refusal, to abandon to Turkey the 
Eastern Soudan and reduce the Egyptian tribute 
to the Soudan. Great Britain does not object to 
this cession of the Eastern Soudan to Turkey or 
to Turkish reconquest, provided the Porte pays 
the expenses. The Egyptian troops would then 
be concentrated in Egypt proper, thus giving a 
force of 15,000 men to protect the frontier with- 
out the aid of the English army. The Enghsh 
cabinet, urged to a decision by Egypt and France, 
finally adopted a policy toward Egypt. At the 
close of the prolonged discussion three official dis- 
patches were sent out, The first assured the 
Khédive that England would maintain her posi- 
tion in Egypt. The second guaranteed the Khéd- 
ive that England would undertake to resist any 
attempt at the invasion of Lower Egypt by El 
Mahdi, but stated that this guaranty meant’ no 
more than that England would assume to confine 
E] Mahdi’s operations to the Soudan, and must 
not be construed as promising any assistance in 
resisting these operations, so long as they were 
not an actual attack on Egypt proper. The third 
instructed the British Consul at Massowah to 
inform the King of Abyssinia that England would 
not approve any military operations by Abyssin- 
ian troops in the Soudan, and would resent any 
attack upon Egyptian troops which might be 
operating in that region to maintain the author- 
ity of the Khédive as an attack upon England, 
England insists, further, on the withdrawal of 
the troops at Khartoum to the Second Cataract 
of the Nile, which is less than 300 miles from the 
boundary of Egypt proper. The Government at 
Cairo had opposed such an evacuation until def- 
inite news should be received that the advance 
of El Mahdi would result in the shutting up of 
the garrison. Baker Pacha, however, favored 
the retirement from Khartoum to Berber ; it is, 
therefore, likely that Khartoum will be aban- 
doned, 


...-Lt is reported that a new commercial 
treaty between the United States and Spain has 
been signed. Spain agrees to apply the so- 
called thirty column tariff to imports from Amer- 
ica into Cuba and Porto Rico, which is tanta- 
mount to the suppression of the flag and differ- 
ential duties, Spain also agrees to abrogate the 
special duties on live fish imported into Cuba in 
foreign bottoms, and to suppress the consular 
and tonnage duties on vessels leaving the United 
States for Cuba or Porto Rico, The United 
States will abolish the ten per cent. ad valorem du- 
ties on imports from Cuba and Porto Rico under 
the Spanish flag. Complete equality of treatment 
will be established between Cuba and Porto Rico 
on the one hand, and the United States on the 
other. The American Custom-House officials 
will also furnish Spanish Consuls with statistics 
regarding the quantity of sugar and tobacco 
imported from the Antilles. This arrangement 
will come into force on March Ist, and will be a 
prelude toa complete treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Spain and the United States. 





...-The Tonquin situation is unchanged. 'The 
silence of Admiral Courbet causes oeukes alarm to 
the French Premier Ferry has 
given his approval to a postponement of =e 
vance on Bac-ninh until General Millot arrives 
at Hanoi to take command. The French con- 
tinue their reconnaissances from towgrd 
Hoang Hoa, but have met with little encourage- 
ment and no direct results, owing to. the low 
stage of water in the canals. For the same rea- 
son it is likely that active operations will not’ be 
resumed until May. The London correspondent 
of the Paris Temps says that the Marquis Tseng, 
the Chinese Ambassador, will shortly propose to 
France the mediation of either England or 
America in the Tonquin question. 


.-Is is announced from Madagascar that a 
representative of the Madagascar Government, 
empowered to conclude a peace, has arrived at 
Tamatave, which was occupied by the French 
forces. The Malagashes agreed to, accept. the 
ultimatum offered to them by the French, to 
cede Franve the northern part of the island, from 
Cape St, Ardre to Cape Bellone. The settlement 
of the guarantees is to be referred’ to thé) Hova 
Government ; but an agreement thereupon is ex- 
pected, as the Malagashes are desirous of getting 
rid of the French upon any terms short of the 
establishment of a protectorate over the island. 


..A dispatch from Lima states that Puga 
was 1s completely overthrown in a battle on the 
Hights of Slollon, which lasted ten hours, The 
Government troopswere under the command of 
Colonel Iglesias, Puga fled toward Pauca, pur- 
sued by the National forces, The customary in- 
terchange of official visits between members of 
the Diplomatic Corps has taken place, 


...-The principal of &t. Andrew's University, 
the rectorship of which institution has been de- 
clined by Mr. Lowell, the American Minister to 
England, has written a letter to Mr, Lowell re- 
ques him to deliver an address to the stu- 

accepted 


ents of the university, Mr, Lowell has 
the ne 


htful railway accident occurred on 
the Pea k line in Oanada, not far from 
Toronto, on Wednesday of last week, by which 
thirty men lost their lives, A number of others 
were wounded, of whom some are not yet out of 
danger. 





arr oe 

COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds, The chillness and 
shivering, the dullness and languor, the soreness 
of the throat, pain in the head, and stuffed nos- 
trils, We would recommend a timely use of Mad- 
ame Porter's Curative Cough Balsam, <A safe, 
reliable, and pleasant remedy. Full directions 
on each bottle. Small bottles 25 cents, 


SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 


POSITIVE GURE. cute ios s. 
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TUPPER Is WILLIN G. 


We mean Martin 
Who else should it be? 

Since the poet Tennyson has been re- 
duced to a lord, or, to use his own words 

in description of the esteem in which pious 
Britons used to hold lords, to ‘‘a little God 
Almighty,” there have not been heard many 
words in praise of the act. Or, rather, we 
should say that, while the propriety of the 
honor conferred has been universally con- 
fessed, there has been a general depressing 
disappointment that the poet should have 
accepted a title. It has appeared to the 
literary guild and to the world generally 
that the honor Mr. Tennyson already held 
as the largest voiced poet since Milton, not 
to speak of his published contempt for mere 
titles, rendered it hardly fit that he should 
allow himself to stoop to what could not at 
all ift him up. 

But one of the literary guild thinks other- 
wise. It is Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
He has written a gushing letter to The 
Times—The Times, of course—showing how 
all otber countries except England honor 
literary men. America gives them legations 
and consulates; France put them in 
her Forty; China makes them mandarins; 
Italy, Spain, Swedenand Brazil, all do 
something good with their literati; while 
England has waited till 1888 before making 
& poet a peer. 

And these titular distinctions, says Tup- 
per, soleninly, are “‘no small social advan- 
tage.” It is a sad thing if hitherto Mr. 
Tennyson has lacked social advantages, or 





Farquhar Tupper. 


Mr. Gladstone. But the poet has now 
risen a step. He can associate on terms of 
equality with noble lords, dukes and 
princes, men of renown and _ emprise, 
knights of the race-course and the bed- 
chamber, who looked down on him before 
from the mountain of their debts and 
amours as a mere vulgar p:ebian; only a 
poet, you know; asort of Bohemian. Let 
us all be glad with Tupper that one liter- 
ary man has at last become a lord—for there 
is now a chance for the rest of wes. 

For this is what our Tupper says: 

“Tf any foolish rule has hitherto existed that 
any writer, however excellent, must—as possibly 
Bohemian—be excluded from national recogni- 
tion through the fountain of honor in the way 
of titular distinction, we may well rejoice that, as 
our noble Tenuyson has now broken through the 
pale, there is hope for some of his literary 
brethren and sisters being thought worthy of 
public honors from our great and good Queen.” 
We have not «a doubt that the author of 
‘*The Proverbial Philosophy” would appre- 
ciate the honor of standing beside ‘ our 
noble Tennyson,” and would welcome the 
designation of the ‘‘noble Tupper,” if 
‘our great and good Queen” may be gra- 
cious enough to lift him into the ‘social 
advantages” of a peerage. 


QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 


Tus exhortation points to a different 
danger from that spoken of in the epistle 
to the Ephesians, where Christians are en- 
treated not to grieve the Spirit. In the lat- 
ter case the object is the Holy Spirit him- 
self, who is grieved by some personal slight 
or sin done by the individual believer in 
whom he has taken up his abode. The bad 
consequences of grieving the Spirit are felt 
by the individual who so grieves him in the 
arrest of the process of “sealing unto the 
day of redemption.” But here the quench- 
ing is of the operations of the Spirit’s gifts 
especially bestowed for the use of edifying. 
The Spirit is in all believers for their own 

" and for the use and edifica- 


‘**comforting,” 
tion of the whole body. The individual 
by the Spirit, and 


Christian is indwelt 

Christians in the aggregate are said to 
be ** builded together for an habitation of 
God by the Spirit.” Related thus, as we are 
to each other, God has given gifts of the 
Spirit, or put forth the energy of the Spirit, 
for the use and edification of the Church. 
We all have not the same gifts; but God has 
given to each severally as he will. ‘‘ There 
are diversities of operations; but it is the 
same God that worketh in all.” The free 
operation or working of the energy of the 
Holy Spirit through these gifts fills the 
Church with life and fruit. If this divine 
energy is quenched, the flow of life in the 
Church must cease. In so far as the Spirit 
has been quenched in any individual be- 
liever, a partial paralysis of life takes place 
in the Church. This may help us to account 
for and correct the spiritual decline that so 
many are mourning over. To discover a 
trouble is to get a long way toward remov- 
ing or correcting it. 

This word quench is never used except 
in connection with fire, as in our Saviour’s 
allusion to *‘smoking flax,” the ‘ going 
out” of the lamps of the foolish virgins, 
the ** fires of hell,” the ‘‘fiery darts of the 
wicked one” and the ‘ violence of fire” 
quenched or arrested by the faith of Daniel. 
Here it is used of the energy of the Holy 
Spirit working in believers. Of course the 
Holy Spirit himself cannot be quenched; 
but the energy of the Spirit working 
through gifts may be. For understanding, 
we must need go back to the altar fires of 
the tabernacle, which were required to be 
constantly fed and never allowed to go out. 
When those fires were quenched, Israel was 
in a state of apostasy. This was the griev- 
ous offense which Hezekiah confessed. 
‘* For our fathers have done that which was 
evil in the eyes of the Lord our God, and 
have forsaken him and turned away their 
faces from the habitation of the Lord, and 
turned their backs. Also they have shut 
up the doors of the porch and put out the 
lamps, and have not burned incense nor 
offered burnt-offerings in the holy places, 
unto the God of Israel.” Then follows his 


exhortation: ‘‘ My sons, be not now negli- 
gent; for the Lord hath chosen you to stand 
before him and serve him, and that you 
should minister unto him and burn in- 





cense.” This is the Old Testament equiva- 








lent of the New Testament exhortation 
against quenching the Spirit. 

It seems most likely that the apostle had 
in his mind the cessation of those gifts 
which were for the use of the whole Church 
when it was assembled for worship and 
mutual upbuilding. The following word, 
‘* Despise not prophesying,” seems to point 
to a disuse of that gift which was at first 
so much used in the early Church, and 
which Paul esteemed of much more value 
than the miraculous gift of tongues. Edward 
Irving was transported with delight at what 
he supposed was the return of the gift of 
tongues to the Church. But it would be a 
real joy if the gift or use of prophesying 
could be generally recovered. That is, if 
God’s people might cease to quench the 
Spirit and speak forth the things which 
would be given them to speak if they had 
not repressed his operations. So cold a 
grammarian as Bishop Ellicott says of this 
passage: ‘*The eternal Spirit is represented 
as a fire, which it was regarded as possible 
to extinguish by a studied repression and 
disregard of its manifestation, arising from 
an erroneous perception and @ mistaken 
dread of enthusiasm.” 


Let any one think fora few moments of 
the average prayer-meeting, and he will see 
what is meant by quenching the Spirit. 
How few spontaneous prayers and utter- 
ances there are! The pastor says what he 
has carefully prepared himself to say; 
then one of the elders or deacons or some 
other ‘‘regular” will say his prayer or 
deliver his exhortation. The great mass of 
brethren are silent, or, if ever they are 
moved to ‘‘speak or pray” the Spirit is 
quenched, for fear of doing something 
unusual, or from dread of criticism. The 
freedom of spiritual utterance is but little 
known among us. Anything like enthu- 
siasm, which is the result of being ‘‘filled 
with the Spirit,’ is looked upon and 
frowned down as bordering upon fanaticism. 

Thus not ouly is the Spirit quenched, but 
the brother in whom he was burning is in 
danger of being squelched. And yet itisa 
common complaint that so few ‘take part” 
in our social meetings, that they who do are 
‘*dry” and ‘* stereotyped.” How can it be 
otherwise if the Spirit is being quenched? 
Many a brother has been moved to speak 
out some Spirit-born thought, but has hesi- 
tated and halted, waiting for some of the 
older brethren, or fearing until the fire has 
died within him for want of vent. This 
process has gone on till seven-tenths, if not 
a vastly greater portion of the brethren 
have ceased to be moved at all. The fire 
has been allowed to die on the altars of 
their hearts, for the want of fuel, or has 
been quenched under the airless cap of 
studied silence. This gift of spontaneous 
spiritual speech among the brethren was so 
highly esteemed by the apostle Paul that 
he gave commandment to the church at 
Corinth, having first forbidden the use of 
unknown tongues in the common assembly 
where there was no interpreter: ‘‘ Let the 
prophets [teachers] speak two or three, and 
let the other judge”; #.c., carefully discern 
if the speech be of the Spirit and according 
to the Word. But, meantime, if one is moved 
to speak, without having a prepared mes- 
sage (‘‘For ye may all prophesy, one by 
one, thatall may learn and all may be com- 
forted”), let the first hold his peace. 
Thatis, if there is any precedence in speech, 
let it be given to the one who speaks with 
the freshness of a sudden inspiration from 
the Spirit. 

It may be objected that such freshness 
and inspiration is not to be looked for now. 
If not, why not? Surely for no other rea- 
son than that the Spirit has been so long 
quenched that we are largely shut up to 
the more cold and formal speech of the 
habitual teacher. In times of revival, when 
the Spirit is poured out abundantly and the 
whole Church is swept by the power of such 
a heavenly refreshing, we all know and 
recognize the blessing of the unquenched 
fire of the Spirit among the brethren. 
‘* How sweetly such a one spoke”; *‘ how 
tenderly such a one prayed”; “how full 
of suggestion and power such an exhorta- 
tion was.” We all know the Spirit when 
he is allowed to work freely among us and 
in us. This delicious flow of life in the 
Church ceases or is restrained at the point 
when the brethren quench or refuse to obey 
his motions in them, 





Two things are necessary to the recovery 
of the Spirit’s energy in this respect. Let 
those in whom the gift of speech is, ‘‘ stir 
up the gift that is within them,’ as a man 
stirs a smoldering fire, till it flames forth 
again. Let those to whom the'motion or 
desire to speak or pray comes, give instant 
heed to such motion, and use the springing 
gift without fear of man; for in such a mo- 
ment it will be given them what to say. 
Let us feed the altars on which this fire 
burns by constantly adding to our knowl- 
edge of the Word. ‘‘ Let the Word of God 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another.” It is not 
given to the preacher alone to edify the 
body; but all may prophesy. 

It may be feared by some that, if the 
doors are opened for all to speak and pray 
in the assembly, the meetings of the 
church for prayer and devotion will soon 
be killed by the ‘ prayer-meeting bore,” 
and by a flood of other talk from those who 
do not speak to edification. For the pres- 
ent there may be some such danger; but if 
the Spirit is allowed to have free course, 
the stream of life would soon outrun the 
rubbish of mere carnal and foolish babbling. 
Almost anything is better than to live in a 
church where the Spirit is quenched, and 
little or nothing is given out in the week- 
night meetings but old and stale bread, and 
that without oil to soften and make it pal- 
atable. 

We would suggest in a last word 
that we are not to quench the Spirit in 
others any more than we are to quench 
him in ourselves. Those in whom there 
is the greatest fear of an undue freedom 
and enthusiasm in religious gatherings, 
and who are the most deft in the hand- 
ling of the dreaded ‘‘ wet blanket” carried 
about for this very purpose, are ustially 
those in whom the Spirit has long been 
quenched. Suppose at our next prayer- 
meeting, after the pastor has read the chap- 
ter, we have a little time of silent waiting 
before the Lord, opening our hearts to the 
Spirit. Then let him speak to whom the 
Spirit first comes. We need not be afraid of 
becoming Quakers or Quietists by thus 
silently inviting the living Spirit to speak 
through us, and being willing to be silent 
rather than to speak a purely formal word 
just to ‘take up the time.” 

- - 


THE REMEDY FOR MORMON 
POLYGAMY. 


Tne law of 1862 against Mormon polyga- 
my has proved a complete failure to put 
an end to the crime; and there is no pros- 
pect that the Edmund’s law enacted by the 
last Congress will do any better. The fun- 
damental difficulty with both of these laws 
is that they leave the control and manage- 
ment of affairs in Utah in the hands of 
Mormons, who form a large majority of the 
people, and who are either actual criminals 
in practice or the patrons and supporters of 
the system, and who consequently devise 
the ways and means of defrauding the op- 
eration of the law. The doctrine repeated- 
ly stated at the recent semi-annual confer- 
ence of the Mormon Church, held in Salt 
Lake City, was that the Mormons would 
not give up their religion and would not 
abandon polygamy as a part of that relig- 
ion. One of their missionaries, who has just 
gone to Europe, recently said in this city: 
“No amount of penalty will prevent our 
practicing our religion as we understand it.” 
That is to say, we mean to hold on to polyg- 
amy and continue the practice at all haz- 
ards. 

Now, what shall be done? Shall the 
Governnent submit to this open and organ- 
ized defiance of law, or shall it take the 
proper measures for its suppression? We 
have no doubt that the latter is the thing 
that ought to be done, and that, too, prompt- 
ly. Any measures lying within the limits 
of the Constitution, if necessary to the end, 
are proper measures; and they do not 
cease to be such because they may differ 
from the past policy of Congress in the gov- 
ernment of territories. What is wanted is 
a method of treatment that will most cer- 
tainly and effectually do the work; and, in 
the light of the facts as they have been ac- 
cumulating for more than twenty years, 
we suggest the following, as the proper 
remedy for Mormon polygamy : 

The first part of the work is that of de. 
struction; and this consists in abrogating 
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the territorial legislation of Utah and all 
judicial and executive offices dependent 
upon the local laws of Utah, and in dispos- 
sessing the people of that territory of all 
political pOwer, so that they shall have 
nothing to do with the election of public offi- 
cers or with the administration of the laws 
under which they are living. Congress, as 
we have previously shown, has ample pow- 
er to make this change in respect to the 
government of Utah, or any other change 
which may be called for by the facts. It 
made the existing government, and it can 
unmake it and sweep the whole structure 
away from top to bottom. The fact that 
the existing government in the hands of 
Mormons is used, has been used, and, so 
long as it remains in the same hands, will 
be used to nullify and defeat the operation 
of United States law in Utah, is a sufficient 
reason why Congress should take it out of 
these hands by destroying it altogether. It 
is practically a hostile government; and 
destruction, so far as we can see, is the 
only way of getting it out of Mormon con- 
trol. The people who are not Mormonsare 
so largely in the minority—and under pres- 
ent auspices they always will be—that there 
is no hope of cure by the exercise of their 
political power. Utah, as a territory un- 
der its present government, faces the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with a deter- 
mined and defiant disobedience and evasion 
of its law against polygamy; and this fact 
is a good reason why its local government 
should be abolished altogether, and the 
power of Mormons to make that govern- 
ment serve the purposes of criminality 
should be destroyed, especially in view of 
the total failure of all previous measures to 
suppress polygamy. We are aware that 
this part of the remedy is a radical one; 
yet itis no more so than the disease. 

The second part of the work consists in 
substitution and reconstruction. What we 
mean by this is that the Government of 
the United States should, by the necessary 
legislation, take the direct charge of all 
civil and criminal affairs in Utah, enact 
all the laws for the government of the peo- 
ple, and provide for a local commission 
consisting of three or five persons, to be ap- 
pointed by. the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, which commis- 
sion shall have the power, with the approval 
of the President, of appointing the neces- 
sary subordinate officers of the law, and 
shall be charged with the duty of preserv- 
ing the public peace, and of seeing to it 
that thelaws of Congress are faithfully ex- 
ecuted against all offenders. The govern- 
ment of Utah should, for the time being, be 
by the United States, and not by the people 
of Utah, in the employment of such agen- 
cies, executive and judicial, as may be nec- 
essary to administer justice, preserve or- 
der, and punish crime, including the crime 
of polygamy; and this legal dispensation 
should be continued until the purpose for 
which it was established shall be fully real- 
ized. So far as necessary, the Army of the 
United States should be made available to 
sustain the authority of the Government 
administered and applied in this way. 

Such, briefly, are our ideas as to the true 
remedy for the crime of polygamy in the 
territory of Utah. What we propose in re- 
spect to Utah is in kind substantially what 
Congress in 1874 did in respect to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1871 Congress passed 
an act to organize a local government in 
that District, and provided for a govern- 
or and for a legislative assembly of two 
houses, and committed the affairs of the 
District chiefly to this government. The 
experiment worked badly; and in 1874 
Congress, by another act, swept away the 
whole structure and resumed direct control 
of the District, and provided for the ap- 
pointment of a commission, consisting of 
three persons, to perform the duties as- 
signed to it by law. The District is to-day 
governed in this way. The people are sub- 
ject to this government; but they do not 
control it. Congress makes the laws and, 
by its own agents, secures their proper exe- 
cution. 

This is precisely what we would do in re- 
spect to the territory of Utah, The local 
government thereis a failure to give the 
people good and wholesome laws. It has 
been seized by the Mormon priesthood, and, 
under crafty devices, is being used to defy 
the law of the United States against polyg- 





amy. Let it then be abolished altogether, 
and let the General Government take con- 
trol of the territory, enacting directly all 
the law for the people and executing it by 
its own agents, and in this respect treat 
Utah as it now treats the District of Col- 
umbia. Utah, in 1880, had a population of 
148,968, while the District of Columbia had 
a population of 177,624; and on the score 
of population it surely has no higher claim 
to self-government than the District of Col- 
umbia. The authority of Congress is just 
as complete in the one case as itisin the 
other. No rights will be violated by gov- 
erning Utah in the manner we propose. 
The effect of this plan, if properly exe- 
cuted, would be to bring the arm of the 
law to bear against the system of Mor- 
mon polygamy with relentless energy. 
There would be no dodging it or fooling 
with it. The Mormons, themselves, would 
soon understand that there was to be no 
peaceful and unmolested home in Utah for 
the practice of their polygamous system, 
and would either abandon the system or 
take themselves out of the territory. They 
would not, because they could not, long re- 
sist the regimen of an efficient and persist- 
ent execution ot law. The difficulty hither- 
to has been that the law has been little else 
than a dead letter. Make it a living 
letter, put it in such hands as will be 
sure to give it this character, place be- 
hind it the force necessary to execute it» 
and from that moment the fate of Mormon 
polygamy is sealed in this country. 


an ae ANP ee 
SUNDAY SHOWS. 

We last week gave our hearty approval 
of the protest signed and sent by the forty- 
seven citizens of this city to the Director 
of the Bartholdi Pedestal Art Exhibition, 
against opening the Academy of Design on 
Sunday, for a public show of works of art, 
in order to raise money for the Bartholdi 
Pedestal Fund. The distinguished signers 
of this protest deserve the thanks of the 
general public for a good service in the 
cause of sound Sabbath morality and Sab- 
bath decency. 

While we have no objection that money 
should, in the proper way and at the proper 
time, be raised for the purpose in question, 
we do not believe in the principle of doing 
evil that good may come. We would not 
license and encourage a gambling den on 
the condition that all the profits of the 
gamblers should be handed over to a Mis- 
sionary Board to propagate the Gospel 
among the heathen or be given to some 
charitable association to supply the wants 
of the needy. For the same reason we 
would not have a popular Sabbath show of 
any description to raise money for any ob- 
ject. Ifthe Academy of Design may be 
opened for a Sunday show of works of art, 
why may not Mr. Barnum run his menag- 
erie on the same day, and show Jumbo? 
Why not have Sunday shows of learned 
pigs and learned horses, of fat women and 
fat oxen? Why not open all the Bowery 
shows on Sunday? Why not have horse- 
races Ou Sunday? Why not do away with 
the Sabbath altogether, as a day of rest, 
and as a sacred day to be religiously ob- 
served? The principle of all Sunday shows 
is one and the same; and if we tolerate and 
sanction it in one relation, we supply the 
entering wedge for it in all relations and for 
all purposes. We object to the principle 
because we donot believe it to be consistent 
with the law of God, or with the best moral 
interests of the community. Weshould be 
very sorry to have this city, or any other 
American city, become another Paris, in 
which Sunday is not distinguishable from 
other days, except in being a day of greater 
frivolity and dissipation. 

The simple truth is that the people of 
the United States have, from time imme- 
morial, set apart Sunday for two purposes 
that are in admirable harmony with each 
other. One of these purposes, common to 
all the people, relates to Sunday as a day 
of rest, with the exception of works of ne- 
cessity and mercy; and here law interposes 
its authority and power, and in the general 
interests of the people makes the day a day 
of rest. Sunday “‘ pastimes or shows” are 
among the things forbidden by the law of 
this state. The other purpose, specially 
common to Christian believers, regards the 
Sabbath as an institution of God, to be.ob- 

served in obedience to Lis authority. And, 





although the civil law in this country does 
not enforce the Sabbath as a religious in- 
stitution, millions of private consciences do 
80. 
We believe in the Sabbath in both of these 
aspects. As citizens we believe in it, and 
for religious purposes we believe in it. It 
is directly connected with the religion of 
the land, and as directly connected with 
the good morals of the land; and, conse- 
quently, directly connected with the multi- 
farious benefits and blessings secured to 
this country by religion and good morals. 
The Sabbath is older than the country. 
It came to the country with its first 
civilized settlers; and, in its influence, 
it has penetrated every fiber of our polit- 
ical and civil life. It is a part of our 
institutions, and, as such, inwrought into 
the very frame-work of the body politic. It 
belongs to the people, lives with them and 
lives in them, and is a fixture in their 
habits and usages, as well asin their con- 
victions. Their best interests for both 
worlds are identified with its continuance. 

We do not specially sympathize with the 
horror of some modern writers over what 
they style ‘‘the old-fashioned Puritanical 
Sabbath.” Our forefathers may have made 
some mistakes on this subject; but there 
can be no mistake so great and so disas- 
trous to the well-being of the country as 
that which would virtually break down its 
Sabbath and displace alike its religious 
purposes and its utility as a day of rest. 
Better a thousand times would it be to re- 
establich the extremest Puritanism rather 
than encounter this result. The evil in the 
latter case would be inmeasurably greater 
than in the former. There is no danger, 
not the least in the world, that the Sabbath 
morality of the American peope will err in 
the direction of too much stringency. The 
danger lies in the other direction. A good 
Sabbath conscience forms a reasonable 
guaranty for a good conscience everywhere 
else. The man who rests on the Sabbath 
and makes it a day for religious worship is 
not likely to be a bad citizen. The influ- 
ence of which the Sabbath is the patron 
and the propagator, has largely made this 
country what it is to-day; and when, if 
ever, this influence shall be lost, time will 
ring the knell of our chiefest glory. Our 
country’s Sabbath must live, or our best 
blessings must die. Anything that invades 
it or impairs it is, for that reason, an enemy 
tothe general good. 


Editorial Bates. 


We had no reason to believe, when we took the 
liberty of calling attention to what looked to us 
like an infelicity in the appointment of speakers 
before the Presbyterian Council to meet in Bel- 
fast, that we were opening the flood-gates to so 
great a torrent of criticism. The Evangelist, 
The Presbyterian Journal, The Christian Ob- 
server all follow with various sharp criticisms. 
The following is from the last paper : 

“ When the various churches have appointed their 

delegates to confer at the Council, there is an impro- 
priety in parceling out the time tothe essayists who 
are not delegates. This error was committed ad nau- 
seam at Philadelphia, and some were almost dis- 
gusted at the thrusting forward of special favorites 
into prominent positions.” 
Dr. G. D. Mathews, one of the secretaries of the 
Council, writes another letter to The Hvangelist 
to make some corrections, and declares himself 
astonished to hear it suggested that the com- 
mittee have not the right to select speakers out- 
side of the delegates. To us it would appear a 
matter of course, not to be questioned, that those 
who are asked to prepare addresses should be 
taken from those selected by the several Churches 
as their representatives. But The Hvangelist 
brings out one new fact of importance. It says 
that the General Assembly of 1882 of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church appointed a committee 
to nominate delegates to the Council, and that 
this committee, after completing their lists 
neerly a year ago, wrote through their chair- 
man, the late Dr. Hatfield, to the Belfast Com- 
mittee, making certain suggestions, ‘‘ which have 
not been heeded.” The Belfast Committee has 
the technical right not to heed suggestions, but 
the wisdom of not doing so is quite another 
thing. Meanwhile our own strictures came early 
enough to. give time for any corrections of the 
program, which the Belfast Committee may feel 
moved to make, 











We might as well make a little matter plain, 
which our Presbyterian readers may find a 
riddle to them for all they can find in their de- 
nominational organs. The Presbyterian uses 
all ite wit to ridicule the criticisms made on the 


selection of ultra-conservative essayists to give 
addresses on theological topics and the careful 
neglect of the more liberal men. It defends the 
invitation given to three non-members to give 
addresses, and says this is all an attack of the 
“ outs” on the “ins.” It declares that it was as 
well to get some outsiders to speak. “Since it has 
become a fashion for committees to appoint 
themselves considerably, and to call in so many 
of those who have been in the council before, it 
would require at least three outsiders to give 
variety.” Passing by this attack on the General 
Assembly which appointed the members, the 
above statement contains gross misrepresenta- 
tions. We have been over the list, and not 
one of the delegates appointed by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly at Saratoga was a member of the 
Philadelphia Council. It is true—and here is 
the sore point—the committee of nomination 
did select just one of their own number as a del- 
egate; and that one is Dr, Patterson, editor 
of The Presbylerian’s Philadelphia rival, The 
Presbyterian Journal. The attack ie meant for 
him; and certainly he bas not before been 
treated with great consideration by his neighbor 
journal. And The Presbyterian then proceeds 
to ridicule at length “ the Book of the Council 
Proceedings, expected to be issued.” That still 
means Dr. Patterson and his 
Journal. He got the job of publishing the last 
volume of Proceedings, much to the chagrin of 
The Presbyterian, which has not yet forgiven 
him, and takes this opportunity to pay off old 
scores. Whether this is brotherly and Christian 
we do not say. We are very clear that such per- 
sonal abuse is liable to break up the Council. It 
is ungracious to see one Presbyterian paper per- 
secute another simply because the latter got the 
right of publishing the Proceedings of the 
Council and its editor was appointed a delegate. 
The Presbyterian seems ready to have the Coun- 
cil perish, So say not we. It can do a good 
work, if these petty jealousies are kept out of it 
and fairness is shown to all, 





TueRe is some dispute, we observe, among 
Catholic papers, as to whether a Papal Legate, 
Mgr. Sepiacci, has been deputed by the Roman 
Ouria to preside over the Plenary Council to be 
held in this country next Fall, or whether the 
Archbishop of the oldest See, Baltimore, willipre- 
side by right of primacy. The Catholic Mirror 
claims, on what seems to be good ground, that 
precedence has been granted to the archbishop- 
ric of Baltimore, and it assumes, most naturally, 
that the report of the appointment of an Italian 
to the presidency of the Council is a slur on the 
ability of Archbishop Gibbons to fill that honor. 
It is more than that. Itisa slur on the whole 
American Catholic Church, It bas too long 
been kept in the Propaganda leading-strings. 
It was long since qualified for the dignity and 
that measure of autonomy belonging to the 
Catholic Church in other nations, To summon, 
at this late day, the American prelates to Rome 
for information, to adopt schemata for the 
change from missionary to canonical organiza- 
tion, and to send an Italian prelate to preside 
over the Council which is to legislateon the 
basis of these schemata—and this in the face of the 
fact that such legislation must be submitted to 
the Pope—is to show very little deference to the 
dignity and ability of the American prelates. 
The subjects of any other Church would rebel 
against such treatment. It isto be hoped that 
Mgr. Sepiacci is to be sent on no such errand. 





Tux Catholic Standard’s editorial on Professor 
Fisher's article on Zwingli is amusing. It 
prints his name in the heading of its arti- 
cle with his title, “Prof.” in quotation marks, 
Another harmless shaft, intended to be aimed at 
Tue INDEPENDENT, an ‘alleged Presbyterian 
[sic] organ” is, that we falsify the facts of his- 
tory. One of the instances it points out is our 
recent editorial on slanders against Luther. The 
Standard, however, will never seriously under- 
take to point out wherein the facts of history were 
falsified in that article; nor will it ever let its 
readers see it. But the Standard seems to take 
most deiight in Professor Fisher's reference to 
Zwingli’s fall from chastity when a Catholic 
priest. It adds that on that account (‘gross 
immorality”) he had to fly from his chaplaincy 
in Marignano, Italy. Well ; but where did he fly 
to? Alzog, the German Catholic historian, ac- 
cording to his American interpolators, says he 
was “ called” to the cathedral of Ziirich, where 
he was elected preacher by the chapter, who 
knew perfectly well what he had done in Italy. 
It is certain, therefore, that he did net become 
a Reformer because the Catholic Church had ex- 
pelled him. On the contrary he began to preach 
refurm in the Zirich Minster, and finally he 
left the celibate priesthood, married a wife and 
lived a pure life, which was more than he had 
done while a papal chaplain. ; 





Onz of our contemporaries, The Christian at 
Work, after speaking of our refutation of an 
atrocious libel against Luther, says : 

“If the Roman Catholic journals prefer trati to 
falsehood, as we must believe they do, they have 
now a capital opportunity, which they ought not to 





“allow to pass animproved,” 
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It isa hard thing to say, but it would seem that 
some of them donol prefer truth to falsehood. 
Take The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, It 
gives ite readers no part of our article, save one 
sentence, which it picked out and printed without 
the explanatory context, in order to perpetrate 
another crime against truth. It pretends that it 
declined to copy more because the article is ‘“un- 
clean”; “not,” it adds, with unconscious irony, 
“ because we feer its effect.” It would “as lief 
copy a chapter of Rabelais.” Doubtless it is 
an article which honest Catholics must not be 
allowed to see. Therefore to misrepresent it 
grossly, to modify the charge to which it is a 
reply, to assume the virtue of clean and honest 
thoughts, and to fix more firmly the vile slander 
in the minds of its readers is the policy the 
Catholic Mirror has laid down for itself. It tells 
them that, according to 'Tuz InDEPENDENT’s ‘“‘own 
showing, Luther held thata man might do an 
immoral act if bis feelings differed from the 
decisions of authority.” With one who has an 
accomplishment like this, there can be no argu- 
ment. We have done enough when we have in- 
dicated the Catholic Mirror’s mode of warfare. 





Tue “ Hillside” Boston correspondent of The 
Examiner doubtless wants to avoid the suspicion 
that his prejudice against development in theol- 
ogy makes him careless of the facts. We find 
this in his letter of last week : 

“The tendency of the ‘New Theology’ to divert 

from earnest religious work may be seen in the pro- 
test of some of the leading Congregationalist pastors 
against the evangellatic Jabors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Some of the most intelligent 
and experienced members in the Association have 
been accustomed to hold meetings in different parts 
of the state, to promote revivals in the churches. 
The protest was not against the Assoctation trench- 
ing on the work of the churches and venturing be- 
yond its proper sphere; it was against the form of 
the work as ten@'ng to promote revivals, and intro- 
duce unhealthy religious life into the churches, I 
am told that in Dr. Duryea’sa church—who ts the 
strong jeader of the left Cougregational wing—pray- 
er-meetings have been discontinued, and the even- 
ing formerly devoted to them is now given to lec- 
tures on Bible criticism. It would not be surprising 
if some of the warm-hearted descendants of the Pu- 
ritans, who love an earnest working piety, should 
drift into our Baptist churches in search of it.” 
* Hillside” ia very much mistaken in all these 
statements, There has been no “ protest from 
some of the leading Congregationalist pastors 
against the evangelistic labors of the Young 
Men's Christian Association”; and no advice 
has been given respecting them on any such 
grounds as are defined above. It is the convic- 
tion of the friends of the Association, now the 
largest in membership in the United States, that 
the active members will have enongh to do with- 
out attempting the general work of evangeliza- 
tion in the city and throughout the state. A 
representative committee, appointed at a meet- 
ing of the supporters of the Association and do- 
nors of the fund for the new building, composed 
of ministers and laymen of the several evangel- 
ical denominations, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the whole work of the institution, did ad 
vise the directors not to undertake any evangel- 
istic work, without the advice and consent of the 
pastors of the churches in those neighborhoods 
in which such work might be contemplated. It 
was distinctly, carefully, and emphatically said, 
that the members of the committee did not ob- 
ject to evangelistic work, wisely directed by 
competent persons ; but that it waa their opinion 
that the Association was not founded for the 
purpose of doing that work, and might be di- 
verted from itsaim by attempting to doit ona 
large scale, And all were agreed thatno such 
work should be initiated by the Association, but 
that the members, when solicited, and approved 
by the local pastors, are free to respond. The 
statements about Dr, Duryea seem to require 
both withdrawal amd apology. Dr. Duryea is 
authority for the following corrections. He is 
not, in design or in fact, a leader or member of 
the “left wing” or any other wing of the Con- 
gregational denomination, His prayer-meetings 
have not been discontinued. It is not his custom 
to lecture on biblical criticism in presence of his 
congregation, By far the greater part of his 
sermons and lectures are expositions of the text 
ofScripture, The theology taught is that com- 
monly known under the general designation 
“the doctrines of grace.” If it is new to any 
one, he thinks it must be to one who is not ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. 





In a long letter to The Presbyterian, Dr, With- 
row quotes from President McCosh, as reported 
ip a Boston paper : 


“ My first position is the certainty of evolution. 
Evolution js but the coming of one thing out of an- 
other. No «scientific man under thirty years of age 
in any country denies it, to my knowledge. To op- 
pose it is to injure young men. I am at the head of 
a college where to declare against it would perplex 
my best students, They would ask me which to give 
up, science or the Bible. There is a general progres- 
sion in Nature. The theory that the world was once 
a vapor, from which the earth evolved, is not incon- 
sistent with the Scriptures; for they speak of its be- 
ing ‘ vold witnout form.’ The natural struggles for 
existence lead to the survival of the Sittest—a most 
benevolent law and also in accordance with the 





Scriptures, Evolution but shows the agencies by 
which God’s plans are carried out,” 


There is nothing in this inconsistent with those 
views about a divinely controlled and directed 
development which Dr. McCosh has long been 
known to hold and teach. But Dr, Withrow re- 
fuses to believe that President McCosh can have 
uttered such opinions. Especially is he stag- 
gered that the ‘survival of the fittest” should be 
spoken of as ‘‘a most benevolent law.” But 
here we give Dr, Withrow the benefit of his own 
language. He is applying it to the case of a dear, 
promising child, removed by sudden death : 

“ Now I should like to have any doctor in natural 
science, however his name may outshine and eclipse 
that of a plain layman in science, stand up as Christ’s 
ambassador and tell those parents their child did not 
survive because it was not fit tosurvive. For by 
‘a most benevolent law,’ ‘which is also in accord- 
ance with Scripturés,’ ‘the natural struggles for ex- 
istence lead to the survival of the fittest,’ and as 
the child did not survive it could not have been fit. 
If the indignant, outraged father should not fire the 
evolutionist out of his front door at the toe of his 
boot, it would be because either courtesy or weak- 
ness restrained him. And yet if this ‘ most benevo-~ 
Jent law’ is what skeptics understand it to be, a man 
who will teach it broadly in a classroom ought to 
have the courage of his convictions and apply it in 
the valley of the shadow of death, no matter how it 
might quench the jast ray of light in Heaven. 

* And ao, in view of all that is vicious and false in 
this quotation from Dr. McCosh, we venture to pro- 
nounce it spurious! But, all the same, it serves to 
show how explicit such high authority in learning 
ought to be to guard his positions by sound speech 
which cannot be gainsaid. No one has ever fallen 
into the notion that Professsr Arnold Guyot, of 
Princeton College, or that Dr. J. W. Dawson, of 
Montreal, is friendly to the hypotheses and princip!es 
of those who eliminate the living God from active 
part in all the affairs of the universe. And we feel, 
with the jealousy of an alamnus for the fair fame of 
his alma mater, that Princeton should not be so mis- 
understood through what we take to be a misre- 
ported utterance of her President.” 


But doves not Mill construct a similar argu- 
ment against the benevolence of God? 





Ir looks very much as if the legal-tender suit 
which has for some three years been on the 
docket of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and has now been reached in the regular 
call of the docket, would be dismissed on ac- 
count of technical defects in the pleadings, 
Both sides have united in a motion to amend the 
record #0 as to correct any such defect that might 
exist; and the Court has refused to grant the 
motion, If the suit is dismissed on the ground 
of technical defects in the record, then of 
course no decision will be made in regard to the 
merits of the question involved, This result 
would be a matter for profound regret. The 
Supreme Court has already rendered two legal- 
tender decisions, each contradicting the other. 
In the first decision it was held that Congress 
has no authority to stamp upon the notes of the 
Government the legal quality so as to make them 
a legal-tender in the discharge of debta pre- 
viously contracted ; and in the second decision it 
was held that, in the peoutiar exigency created 
hy the War of the Rebellion, Congress had this 
power, and that the Legal-tender Acts of 1862 
and 1868 were constitutional, The question 
now before the Court, in the existing suit that 
has been waiting to be reached, is whether Con- 
gress can authorize legal-tender notes that have 
been presented for payment, and have, in fact, 
heen paid, to be re-isaned with the legal-tender 
quality attached to them, and that, too, in the 
time of peace. Such a re-issue ix equivalent to 
the making of a new legal-tender note; and if 
Congress has the power to authorize it, then it 
has the power to anthorize the issue of legal- 
tender notes at any time and for any purpose. 
We most earnestly hope that the Supreme Court 
will not fail to meet and determine this consti- 
tutional question, Anything like a seeming 
effort to evade it would be unworthy of the 
Court. . 


Jupez McCrary, who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hayes as United States Circuit Judge of the 
Eighth Circuit, which embraces the states of 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Arkansas, has sent his letter of resignation 
to President Arthur, to take effect on the Ist 
ef March. The Judge makes no bones as to his 
reason for so doing. His salary is but six thou- 
sand dollars a year, not including his traveling 
expenses, which are necessarily very heavy in so 
large a circuit ; and he cannot afford, in justice 
to himself and his family, to serve the Govern. 
ment at so small a compensation, especially when 
he can get much better pay by becommg the 
standing counsel of a prominent railroad com- 
pany. He can do better asa lawyer than as a 
judge of the United States. His predecessor, 
Judge Dillon, resigned his office for the same 
reason, and is now one of the leading lawyers of 
this city. Judge Choate, who succeeded Judge 
Blatchford on the Bench of the Dis- 
trict Court in this city, and whose salary was 
but four thousand dollars a year, a few years 
ago resigned the office because he could do bet- 
ter in the practice of law. The simple truth is 
thatthe judges of the United States are so poorly 
and meanly paid that, aside from the honor of 
the office, there is no motive for them to accept 
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it, or to hold it if they have accepted it. The whole 
salary cost of the Judiciary of the United States, 
including nine Supreme Court judges, nine cir- 
cuit judges, and nearly fifty district judges, is 
considerably less than three hundred thousand 
dollars a year, when it ought, at the very least, 
to be twice this amount. If these salaries all 
round were doubled it would be vastly better 
for the country. The judiciary of the United 
States ought to be manned by the very best le- 
gal talent in the nation; and to this end the 
Government should invite such talent by liberal 
and generous salaries. This is a bread-and-but- 
ter world for lawyers as well as for other peo- 
ple. They cannot live on mere honor; no lawyer 
should be appointed who is not fit to serve on 
the Bench ; and then for the service every judge 
should be generously and amply paid, so that 
he will ordinarily have no reason on this score 
for resigning the office. This is good policy if 
the Government wants to have its judicial busi- 
ness wisely and well transacted. We hope that 
the resignation of Judge McCrary, for the rea- 
son that he frankly avows, will wake up Con- 
gress to the niggardly and impolitic meanness of 
the present dispensation of judicial salaries. 





Tue constitution of this state provides that 
the Governor shall ‘‘communicate by message to 
the legislature at every session the condition of 
the state and recommend such matters to them 
ashe shall deem expedient.” Governor Cleve- 
land has just performed the former part of this 
duty very elaborately, using up about two- 
thirds of a very long message in statistical 
statements ; and here the message makes a very 
good showing. The state debt was reduced dur- 
ing the year by $408,000 ; and the whole debt is 
now less than #6,000,000, with a surplus of 
$1,300,000 in the Treasury. The figures as to 
the free canal policy show that it has worked 
well, and fully justify the change from the toll- 
system. The resources of the savings banks of 
the state are $483,662,008, against $420,831,007, 
showing a surplus of $62,831,001. The number 
of depositors is 1,119,512. The increase of de- 
posits during the year is more than twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, This is a splendid showing for 
the savings banks, as well as for the ecomony 
and thrift of the working classes. When the 
Governor passes from mere statistics and comes 
to the business of making positive recommenda- 
tions, he is cautious and shy, and says but little 
that will afford any light to the legislature. He 
thinks something uught to be done in the equal- 
ization of taxes, but as to what that something 
is he fails to give the remotest hint. He refers 
to the prison labor question, and then dismisses 
it with a mere platitude so elastic and ambigu- 
ous that it may mean anything or nothing, just 
as one has a mind to take it. The message is, 
on the whole, an improvement upon the first 
one, Which was a very commonplace document ; 
yet in neither message does Governor Cleve- 
land appear as a statesman of commanding and 
comprehensive grasp of the affairs of state. His 
presidential ‘‘boom” has thoroughly collapsed, 
and is now among the things of the past. 


WE trust we shall offend nobody if we have the 
courage to speak boldly against caste in 
India, A lady missionary, English, we under- 
stand, at Kolar, near Bangalore, in Mysore, fell 
in love with a native catechist, a man who can 
speak hardly a word of English, and who wears 
the regular native dress, An engagement of 
marriage took place ; but when they applied to 
various ministers of the Protestant faith to 
tie the knot, these reverend gentlemen, one 
and all, refused to lend themselves to the sol- 
emnization of the marriage. At last accounts 
the parties had therefore applied to the Regis- 
ter, and a notice has been posted up in the 
Magistrate’s Court in Bangalore, intimating 
that, after the lapse of two months, they will be 
married according to the civil rite, unless valid 
objection be raised. The missions there are of 
the English Wesleyan, Propagation and London 
Missionary Societies. We know nothing in 
Christianity which forbids an alliance between 
natives of England and India. The abundance 
of Eurasians proves that unhallowed alliances 
are winked at. If the whole story is told, it isa 
very mean case of caste prejudice which discounts 
any attacks which these missionaries may make 
against caste in their churches, There ; we have 
said our say. Whowill stop his subscription? 





Dvsine the past week the English Government 
has, it is reported, settled upon an Egyptian 
policy which, if not all that could be desired, is 
yet good as far as it goes. It is reported that it is 
decided that England shall not retire from 
Egypt. Sofar good. England has interests to 
defend, not her own only, and needs rather to 
strengthen herself there than to withdraw. Eng- 
land will protect Egypt against invasion; and 
that means a great deal. It means that the 
course of the Mahdi must be stopped. An irrup- 
tion of barbarians wil] not be allowed. But we 
are also informed that England will not defend 
Khartoum or the Soudan. That may cook in 
its own juice, unless Turkey wishes to make a 
conquest on hér own resources. But Turkey 
has no resources, and cannot do it, and will not 





eare to do it, if England stands as a wall at the 
Second Cataract. But it is evident that, if Eng- 
land does not mean to intervene yet herself in 
the Soudan, and does not mean to allow France 
to meddle in Egypt, and will only give a formal 
permission to Turkey to do what she cannot do, 
England will yet give a moral influence to be 
followed, perhaps, by military force, against the 
threatened anarchy in the Soudan. The Khédive 
will be free tosend troops, under proper direc- 
tion, and Abyssinia is to be warned that she may 
have her choice between doing nothing and fight- 
ing against the Mahdi; in which latter case she 
will be allowed an extension of territory and a 
Red Sea port. This last is what we indicated 
some time ago as a wise thing to do, and it is evi- 
dent that wise men are counseling the British 
Government. Things are thus in a much 
more hopeful condition than for a long time, and 
we may hope for permanent British control, 
which is what civilization requires. 








....An article in The Advance, by the Rev. 
Josial: Strong, takes the position that the Con- 
gregationalists ought to organize churches in 
the South among the white people as well as 
among the colored. We suppose no one ques- 
tions this, so long as the churches, no matter of 
what color their members may be, are not 
churches for a caste, and do not repel member- 
ship of and _ fellowship with both races. 
Churches in white communities might be a great 
help to churches in colored communities. The 
only question is which of the two societies shall 
have the responsibility of fostering these new 
churches. The Springfield Committee of Con- 
ference was doubtless right in saying the society 
already holding the ground. Another Chicago 
writer says it is “a prevailing opinion” that 
there must be a reorganization of the benevo- 
lent societies, one taking the educational work, 
and the other that of establishing churches, It 
must be in a narrow circle that such an opinion 
prevails. It would be a loss of power in the 
South to separate the two. 


....The New Hampshire Journal and The 
Vermont Chronicle, the Congregational organs 
of their respective states, are twin journals, 
using a large part of their editorial and other 
matter in common, a very convenient and proper 
arrangement for papers having the same pur- 
pose but a different constituency. But even 
Chang and Eng, though they could not get very 
far apart, yet did differ occasionally, and our 
two inter-ligatured contemporaries have their 
little disagreements, which they indulge but say 
nothing about. The Andover Review requires 
an editorial in each ; but the two papers look at 
the movement which it represente differently, 
and so, instead of the usual editorial in common, 
each prepares its own, one warmly approving and 
the other criticai. 


..--The threatening letter of an Ameri- 
can Fenian sent to the Pope is the luckiest thing 
for him that could be devised. There is in this 
country, where Catholicism is a great deal more 
Irish than Roman, a remarkable degree of cold- 
ness toward Leo XIII, owing to his want of 
sympathy with the barbarous and murderous 
methods of political assassination so popular 
just now. But that any one should have the 
temerity to abuse and threaten His Holiness will 
open some eyes, and turn the tide a little in his 
favor. We will be interested to notice which 
Catholic papers pass over this threat in silence 
or pooh-pooh the whole thing. 


...-A writer in The Journal and Messenger 
tells some strange stories as to the indecorous 
way in which the most solemn ordinances are 
celebrated by rude ministers in rude communi- 
ties. One of them does not so much shock us: 

* 4 regular Baptist church (a Baptist writer telis 

the story) brings ont a decanter, and a cheap green- 
blue glass t and a plate, and passes 
the elements round.” 
And why not? They are the best the people have, 
and perfectly respectable. Christ’s religion was 
for common people, and is adapted to their com- 
mon, honest habits. 

.... The Christian Advocate does not say any- 
thing about the case of demoniacal possession 
gravely reported from the Methodist Mission 
Rooms ; tut it has a long article which comes to 
the following sound conclusion : 

“The notion that a pack of personal demons, such 
as were allowed to possess men in New Testament 
times, are now darting about the world, liable to 
swoop down upon little boys and girls of five years 
of age, possess them, ruin them, and stay there till 
dislodged by an external command, is to us so mon- 
strous that, without an express revelation from God, 
we would burn at the stake rather than believe it.” 

.-.-The Portland (Oregon) News says: “The 
twenty thousand Indians on the reservations in 
the Northwest show great improvement.’ 
Though formerly the very worst savages on the 
coast, they have, according to the News, assumed 
the habits of civilized white men, respect mar- 
riage, cultivate farms, live on the proceeds 
thereof, and have comfortable homes. This is 
the way to solve the Indian problem, and the 
sooner itis put in practice the better for the 
country. 





....The Catholic Mirror says its claim that 
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there are 8,000,000 Catholics in the United 
States is based on “reason.” There were 
6,832,954 Catholics ten years ago and there 
must be 8,000,000 now. What proof can it give 
that there were 6,832,954 Catholics ten years ago? 
We infinitely prefer the authority of Sadlier’s 
Directory, which draws its reperts from Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, to the “‘reason” of the 
Catholic Mirror. 


...[The Hartford Evening Post urges the 
legislature of Connecticut to pass a law for the 
protection of the civil rights of all its citizens, 
without regard to race or color, There is no 
doubt about the power of every state to pass 
such law, and there can be no just doubt about 
the propriety of the legislation. States can on 
this subject do what Congress, according te the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, cannot do. 


..The Springfield Republican, alluding to 
the “helter-skelter” character of Governor 
Butler’s administration, remarks: ‘‘ Massachu- 
setts never has had within memory an executive 
whose official business was done so at loose 
ends.” General Butler knows enough to be a 
good governor; but he has spent his main 
strength in grinding the axes of his own seltish 
ainbition, rather than in discharging the duties 
of the office. 


..A Boston correspondent of the Greenville, 
8. C., Baptist Courier, “Touve” (evidently not 
Toy) wrote an article praising Professor Lyon’s 
paper before the Baptist Autumnal Conference, 
and now that paper has to defend itself for pub- 
lishing it. But the Richmond Religious Herald 
evidently is not afraid, and has engaged to pub- 
lish articles from Professor Lyon, expounding 
his views. 


..We get good news about our neighbor, 
The Observer, from the Richmond Whig, which 
descriLes it as ‘*a journal which urges social 
equality and the abolition of all laws against 
mixed marriages.” We are glad to welcome The 
Observer's aid in abolishing all such immoral 
legislation. As to “social equality” we pre- 
sume it would, like us, advocate it only where it 
is d served, 


..The Republican members of the Assembly 
of this state have made a wise choice in selecting 
Mr. Titus Sheard, of Little Falls, as the speaker 
of the Assembly. Mr, Sheard represents no 
faction in the Republican Party and has hed 
much experience in the Assembly. His election 
means an orderly and efticient onnens of the 
basiness of the Assembly. 


. Sergeant Mason, it scems, is to be on ex- 
hibition as a curiosity for sight-seers at a museum 
in Philadclphia, and is to receive a salary of two 
hundred dollars a week for thus showing him- 
self. The manager of the museum may possibly 
make money by the operation; but if he does, 
the money will come from the pockets of very 
silly people. 


..It now looks as if Senator Pendleton 
would have to give place to Mr. Henry B. Paine 
in the Senate of the United States. The Demo- 
crats of Ohio are not at all pleased with the 
Senator’s record on the subject of Civil Service 
Reform. Hoping to come into power, they want 
‘*to call in the boys and warm their toes.” 


.-The legislature of Utah meets this month ; 
and, being composed wholly of Mormons, there 
is no prospect that it willdo anything that is 
opposed to polygamy. The short and sure way 
of dealing with this question is to abolish the 
legislature altogether, and govern Utah bya 
commission appointed by the President. 


.-The Ohio liquor dealers, in their recent 
convention, came to the conclusion that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of that state declar- 
ing the “Scott law” to be constitutional is not 
correct, and that the law ought to be repealed, 
This puts the Democratic legislature in rather a 
tight place. 


..An article by Bishop Warren on the Power 
of the Tongue, begins: ‘‘ The tongue of an ani- 
mal is limited to acting as an aid to mastication 
and deglutition.” The distinguished writer 
means that an animal uses its tongue only to 
help it chew and swallow. 


.-The prohibition movement is waxing 
stronger and stronger in Kansas, In Topekaa 
late election shuts up the lawless saloons, and 
soon Leavenworth and Atchison will be the only 
cities which defy the law. 


.-The reduction of the national debt during 
the last year foots up to about 110,000,000. 
This means $50,000,000 in taxes more than 
should have been levied, and that taxation ought 
to be reduced. 


.-.»The Philadelphia Times says: ‘‘Let the 
Electoral College go. It has done much wrong, 
andithas not a single redeeming feature to 
plead for its continuance.” So say we, 


... Dear Christian brethren of The Zvangelist 
and The Herald and Presbyter, and Presbyterian, 
don't! “Where envying and strife is”—you 
know the rest. 


TO EVERYBODY. 


Ir a subscriber, please consult the date 
on the yellow address label on your paper 
and kindly renew one or two weeks pre- 
vious to the date there recorded, thus avoid- 
ing the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 
make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 

Every reader of Taz INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subscrip- 
tion by securing a club of five, thus getting 
the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free........+..00 voee 3 00 
ee Olina poataeonions 1 50 
‘Three months " ” scocescevsvecoeooee obo * 1 
One Subscription two years............. 5 00 
One subscription five years............ 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tae InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

To those who receive this copy of the 
paper who are not at present subscribers, 


we strongly urge them to at once become 
so. No other weekly religious or literary 
newspaper can furnish you with such a 
fund of knowledge and be to you such a 
help and educator as THe INDEPENDENT. 
Send as per terms upon the 81st page, for 
any length of time agreeable to you, as a 
test of what the paper is and to make its 
acquaintance. e are receiving daily 
great numbers of clubs of old and new sub- 
scribers, from all parts of the country and 
Canada, and take this occasion to return 
our hearty thanks. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for 
any number of other papers, no matter 
where published, can have an estimate of 
cost furnished upon application to us; and 
we will send our revised list of periodicals 
with which we club at reduced rates to any 
one asking for it. 

We shall commence in February to print 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
and Preludes, as we have done for six years 
past. In lighter literature it gives us very 
great pleasure to announce that, during the 
next few months, we shall publish stories by 
a number of the most talented writers, 
among them the following: W. 
Norris, author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” ‘“ No 
New Thing.” etc.; F. Marion Crawford, 
author of “Mr Isaacs,” ‘‘Dr. Claudius,” 
etc.; W. D. Howells, author of “Our Wed- 
ding Journey,” etc.; J. 8. of Dale, author 
of ‘‘Guerndale”; Edward Everett Hale, au- 
thor of “Ten Times One is Ten,” . ; 
Julia Schayer, author of ‘Tiger Lily, 
Other Stories”; Thomas Hardy, aut An ‘of 
“A Pair of Blue Eyes »” “Two on a Tower,” 
etc.; Mrs. J. H {diell, author of ‘The 
Senior Partner,” “Daisies and Buttercups,” 
etc.; Julian Hawthorne, author of ‘‘Dust,” 
etc.; the Rev. T. T. Munger, Miss Annie 
Eliot, etc., Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah 
Orne ‘Jewett, Robert Grant, Lucy C. Little, 
etc. 

Tue Inpepenpent ALMANAC for 1884, 
which will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of a two cent stamp, is receiving the 
heartiest commendations from individuals 
and the press everywhere. 


READING NOTICES. 


Soorumne anD HzaLine, we might with 
truth add —, curing in every case. 
No remedy known 
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A WORD TO FARMERS. 

TWENTY years ago @ man who would spend fifty dol- 
lars in a year for any sort of manufactured fertilizer 
was regarded by most practical farmers as beside him- 
self, and unworthy of any following or inflvence in 
agricultural circles, Public sentiment has now entire- 
ly changed. There are a dozen or more manufactur- 
ers and dealers in a class of fertilizers which are known 
tothe public as first rate, the annual sales of which 
have reached figures which are perfectly astounding, 
We will, for example, name a single firm—viz., the 
Messrs, Baugh & Sons, of Philadelphia. They state 
that their sales of Bone Phosphate, ete, 

During the year 1879 were 1,287 tons 
ry ” 1980 “ 8,957 “ 


“ “ “ eel “ 5147“ 
“ “ “ R89 “ 8,288 “* 
“ ” “ i995 “ 10,182“ 


We could name other concerns which also make 
very large figures, We have now this advice to give to 
farmers: Decide early in regard to your crops and 
what you intend to do, and then engage early the fer. 
tilizers you propose to use. The Messrs. Baugh & Sons 
are known to us as reliable and worthy men, Send to 
them for facts and particulars in regard to their pro- 
ductions, which information—in printed form—will be 
furnished free to all our d on licati 

Money sent to this firm will go into safe hands, and 
all orders will have the best attention. Their circular, 
printed in another column, will interest all farmers. 
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a 
SOLID COMFORT, 

Every one likes to take solid comfort, and it may be 
enjoyed by every one who keeps Kidney-Wort in the 
house and takes a few doses at the first symptoms of 
an attack of Malaria, Rh ti Bili , Jaun- 
dice, or any affection of the Liver, Kidneys, or Bowels, 
It is a purely vegetab) nd of roots, leaves, 
and berries known to have special value in kidney 
troubles, Added to these are remedies acting directly 
on the Liver and Bowels. It removes the cause of dis- 
ease and fortifies the system against new attacks,— 
Advt, 








~ MARVIN'S 8 SAFES, 

Marvin's safes stand well against the fire fiend, 
against burv lars, and inst all sham manufact 
of unsafe protection when and where ii is most 
needed. Their business is steadily increasing year by 
year, keeping pace with the rapidly increasing buai- 
ness and wealth of the country, Those who do not 
wish to go into mourning over future losses should 
now protect themselves and their families from the 
dangers which constantly threaten them. No argu- 
ments are necessary. The case—or, rather, we should 
say, the onfo-is closed. 

A PRESENT “To ‘FARMERS. 

Our readers, one and all, who are in any way in- 
terested in agricultural pursuits should send to the 
“ Farmers’ Fertilizer Company” Syracuse, New York, 
four cents in stamps tu cover the postage on a set of 
(4) beautifully illustrated cards, calied “The Sea- 
sons,” together with information respecting fertil- 
izers. This company is reliable and worthy of the ex- 
tensive patronage | it is now ow receiving. 

iversally con- 
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t?” Pretty asa Picture. Twenty-four beautiful 
colors of the Diamond Dyes, for Silk, Wool, Cotton. 
etc., 10c. each. Achild can use with perfect success, 
Get at once at your druggist’s. Wells, Richardson & 
Oo., Burlington, Vt.—Adot, 
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OBITUARY. 
THE LATE PROF. BENJAMIN N. MARTIN. 
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|AKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLAGE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 

Perfectly Clean and I and Free from Dust. 
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HOSIERY. 


Are now opening for the Ball and Party Sea- 
son Silk Hosiery in beautifully embroidered de- 
signs selected from the latest ‘Paris and Lon- 
don Fashions.” 
in great variety, to match visiting suite, and deli- 
vate tints suitable for Evening Toilets, etc., etc. 
We are offering the above goods at a consider- 


able rebate on last year’s prices, 


Droadvvay A | oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 


WALL STREET. 





Sixoe our last issue, Mr. Villard, the 
North Pacific Railroad 
Company, has resigned his office, and the 


same has been accepted. 


President of the 


He has not, how- 
left the board of directors, and we 
hope he will not do so. 


ever, 
He is, in many re- 
spects, a very able man, and his knowledge 
of all the affairs of this Company will be of 
great service to all parties interested. The 
board of directors have very generously 
and properly voted Mr. Villard a salary of 
$10,000 per year during the whole term 
of 


should be stated that he has received no 


his service—about three years. It 
compensation whatever from the Company 
during the period named. This very sud- 
den and unexpected blow to Mr. Villard 
has well nigh upset him financially, as well 
asin health. His palatial residence in this 
city, just completed, and into which he has 
just moved, has been assigned to trustees, 
and is to be sold to liquidate a special indebt- 
edness to another corporation; and it is said 
that he is now, comparatively speaking, a 
very poor man. His worst enemies are com- 
pelled now to believe that Mr. Villard has 
acted honestly, if not wisely; and he has, 
the 
generally, and also of a large majority of 


therefore, sympathy of the public 


those most intimately associated with him. 


In his almost superhuman efforts to 
finish this great thoroughfare to the 
Pacific before the meeting of Congress 


Villard un- 
wisely—as he probably now sees—went far 
beyond his finaneial strength by pledging 
his fortune, his credit, and by nearly wreck- 
ing his whole body and brain. He deserves 
and receives both pity and thanks. 


on the first of December Mr. 


The present situation of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company is quite hopeful. 
It has the means, it is believed, to put the 
finishing touches to the vast enterprise, and 
make it all that its most sanguine friends 
ever expected. Mr. Jay Cooke nobly fought 
the same battle Mr. Villard bas done; and, 
like him, he sacrificed his fortune, The 
road is now completed to the Pacific; and 
its value to the nation is far beyond any 
figures that man can make; and, what is 
more, we believe, as we have always done, 
that, with good management, all its gecuri- 
ties are destined to command, at no distant 
day, a high premium and universal confi- 
dence. Speculators may yet lose millions 
in these as in other Mocks; but those who 
have bought the Northern Pacifics to hold 


Also, Rich Plain Solid Colors 





permanently for investment will, in the end, 
we believe, reap a rich reward. 

Other stocks beside Northern Pacific have 
gone down to very low figures. Even some 
of the best have been shaken badly and have 
tumbled frightfully. ‘‘ But,” say some of 
our most conservative financiers, ‘‘ the bot- 
tom has now come, and we all feel hope- 
ful.” 
some ups and downs in the market, but 
with a tendency on the whole, we think, to 


There may, and probably will be 


more and steadily increasing firmness. 

Our leading banks are doing well, are 
steadily increasing in strength, and just now 
are making glad their stock-holders with the 
usual division of their profits. Nearly or quite 
$75,000,000, in the shape of dividends, will 
be distributed this month among the peo- 
ple, and the effect cannot be otherwise than 
beneficial in every department of business. 

Money is abundant and cheaper than ever 
before at this season of the year. No matter 
what may be said about ahalf a mile square 
among the stock brokers and speculators 
in and about Wall Street, the country as a 
whole is safe. Business during the year 
1884, in all its branches, promises to be 
fairly up to the average, and if the crops 
are good, as now expected, we may, and 
very likely shall see unparalleled posperity, 
notwithstanding the bugbear of a Presi- 
dential election, Just now we see no pros- 
pect for the whining brigade here and else- 
where to make much of a show, and we 
think they had better disband. 


—_—__ > 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





ALruouGn there was a depressed tone in 
the stock market at the close of 1883, with 
prices of some of the leading properties 
at about the lowest for the year, the open- 
ing on Wednesday and the subsequent 
transactions on that day showed that there 
was a better feeling; und there appeared to 
be a determination on the part of some of 
the leaders to make an earnest effort to ad- 
vance their specialties. The short interest 
was large and therefore there was a good 
basis for a rise. There had been a general 
shrinkage in share capital, calculated upon 
the difference between the closing prices of 
1882 and 1883, of about $270,000,000; those 
of the speculative stocks, which had dur- 
ing the year been most dangerously in- 
flated, had been brought nearer their 
intrinsic values; the first-class divi- 
dend properties exhibited comparatively 
small declines; railroad earnings for 
1888 showed unprecedented totals, thus 
giving assurance that the dividends declared 
had, in the great majority of instances, 
been earned; prices of all kinds of staples 
were at about the lowest poinis in ten 
years; and altogether these seem good 
reasons for taking a hopeful view of 
the general situation. The leading 
operators in the market doubtless hoped 
that, if prices once advanced and a dis- 
position were manifested to sustainthem, at 
least a portion of the money, which at the 
beginning of the year is disbursed for divi- 
dends and interest might be reinvested in 
good stocks, thus relieving holders of a part 
of the load which they had been carrying 
for so many months. The market was 
pretty steadily advanced each day and it 
showed a very satisfactory gain at the close 
of Saturday. The leading events of the week 
were the appointment of 2 receiver for the 
New York & New England, the report of 
the committee appointed to examine the 
financial condition of the Oregon & Trans- 
continental, the resignation of Mr. Villard 
from the presidency of the Northern Pacific, 
and the order of Commissioner Fink, mak- 
ing a reduction of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on east-bound freight in consequence of a cut 
under the schedule by some of the trunk 
lines. Although money was a little active on 
the first day of the new year, the supply has 
since been abundant andthe rate on call 
averages about two per cent. Time loans 
on stocks remain at 44@5}; prime discounts 
6@5} for double and 6@6} for single 
names, with a preference for the former. 
The domestic exchanges were even more 








favorable to this center than they were last 
week, and the outward movement of money 
has been checked. Specie exports $288,- 
856 of which about $30,000 consisted of gold, 
and imports were $78,989, of which about 
$23,000 was gold. 

Stock Marxet.—The movement this 
week in the stock market has been, as in- 
dicated above, mainly the result of manip. 
ulation, and as we write the outlook favors 
a reaction of a few points, principally 
because the short interest has been well 
closed out and the leaders are in a position 
to issue afresh line of short contracts. This 
manipulation must necessarily continue 
until outside buying can be encouraged ; 
but at the moment it would seem as 
if the interests of non-professionals would 
be confined to purchases for investment, 
and that none of the speculative stocks 
would attract the attention of outsiders 
The public will most likely be inclined to 
await a revival of business and the settlement 
of financial and tariff questions now being 
discussed in Congress before indulging in 
speculative ventures. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been heavy this week, by rea- 
son of sales of bonds which were bought 
for temporary use about the close of the 
year. Closing bid quotations were as fol- 
lows: 


U. 8. 4368, 1891, regiatered.............-seeeeee 11444 
ee Gh Ss a vtectasctnenetesedaucen 11444 
U. &, GH, 1007, FOGMIOTOE. 00 cccccccccccccccoses 1233 
UW. B, Gh, TOBE, GOUT, ccc cccccccccccccessescces 12834 
i Bio ncncnannss60d00 sebonenssesduneseetiows 100 
pe I GN: cn cusrodaceinndecmenmannemiia 128 


Bank Sratrement.—The bank return was 
favorable, showing a gain in surplus re- 
serve of $1,463,000, which now stands at 
$8,211,950. Loans were increased $3,819,- 
800; specie was augmented $2,408,900; 
legal tenders showed a gain of $1,343,400; 
and deposits were up $9,157,200. The cir- 
culation was reduced $750,100. The gain 
in cash was largely due to payments on the 
money on hand and interest. 

Rattroap Bonps.—The feature of this 
branch of the market continues to be the 
movement in New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo bonds, which have fluctuated 
between 67 and 63. Other bonds on the 
list show an improvement, indicating pur- 
chases for investment. 

Forrian Excnaner.—This market has 
been strong this week in consequence of a 
demand to remit for yearly settlements, 
and there is ascarcity of commercial bills. 
Actual business at the close of Saturday 
was at #4.82@$4.82} for long and $4.85@ 
$4.854 for short. Francs were $5.234@ 
$5.224 for long and $5.20@$5.19% for short ; 
Reichmarks, 943@94? for mers and 954@ 
95% for short. 

P. §8.—The stock market closed unsettled 
on Monday, in consequence of a raid by 
the bears, who asserted that the Western 
rates were far from being adjusted. 
They took advantage of the light receipts 
of grain and provisions at Western centers, 
caused by the entrance of cold weather, to 
attack the granger states, and the realiza- 
tions upon other properties enabled them 
to depress the remaining shares on the 
market. The most stubborn resistance was 
shown by Union Pacific and Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western. 

Sea eee Ss eee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Reoetver Crark, of the New York and 
New England Railroad, is known to us as a 
worthy, reliable business man, who will do 
right under any and al) circumstances. 
Those, therefore, who charge him with 
secretly serving other corporations, under 
cover of his present high and responsible 
official position, will probably live to see 
their gross mistake. Mr. Clark will look 
after the interests of the stock and bond- 
holders of the New York and New England 
Road, and also after the ten thousand busi- 
ness interests inseparably connected with 
that great corporation ; and we predict that 
ina very short space of time he will un- 
tangle the snarl which he has in hand. He 
has the power necessary to do this.. Now 
give him a chance and, if we misteke not, 
he will soon show satisfactory results. 





Tux numerous friends of Mr. E. C. Sted- 
man, the poet-banker, whose suspension 
some months ago caused universal regret 





in this city and elsewhere, all over the 
country, was last week re-admitted to 

membership in the Stock Exchange. Mr, 

Stedman has taken an office at 19 New 

Street, where he will be happy to see his old 

patrons and friends and serve them one - 
and all tothe best of his ability. He-has 

settled all claims against him, and will, with 

almost youthful vigor and determination 

—as in the past—devote himself to a safe 

and conservative business, in a field per- 

fectly familiar to him during many years of 

experience. Mr. Stedman’s friends know 

that his suspension in August last was 

caused by no fault of his, and they now, one 

and all, have undiminished confidence in his 

integrity and rare business gifts and qualifi- 

cations, and will gladly help him in his new 

start. 


Divipenps.—The Bowery Savings Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend, at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, on all 
sums from five dollars to three thousand, 
which have been deposited three months, 
payable January 21st. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on accounts of $3,000 and under, 
payable January 21st. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
share, payable wien 15th. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8S'T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


IOWA FARM LOANS. 


Eight per cent, net annual interest, payable in New 
York Exchange. Address, 


CITY BANK, Forest City, Lowa. 


Rabat 
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COCHRAN & raat 3 Paul Minn, 


PRATT & C CONE, 
EAL ESTATE LOANS. 
Absolutely Safe Investments in first mortgage 
notes on improved Real Estate i the rapidly growin 
city of Minneapolis, at rates ot interest to net a larger 
income than any other Safe Security. Principal and 
semi-annual interest collected and remitted in New 
York exchange without expense to our clients. Full 
details given on application by letter or in lem at 
either office. Best city references given. limited 
os fl 8 per _. ,aots usually on hi 
BA, RoBERT ay ConeE, 
Union Nat, “Bank } ‘Building, No.7 Nassau St. Room 2. 
Minneapolis, Min New York City 


Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE IVER V, FERTILE 














7 

IN NORTHERS | DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 

reonal acq with men and values. The first 
money loaner in the ~- Oo 

SLere. Only two men behind on interest. 


Ess 
" 
@ 


ve had to foreclose a a an 
ave never losta dollar of pri pelpel or interest on any 
loan m -— 


ade here. In 
FREE OF Cost, each 
SAFE 





U. IN DS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH. 1 


en 
lio en, East and at aes for whom I hove 
been making these investments for oo years past. 
Bev, Wm. L. Ge ae th Seg: ici be 
M. E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 





Bi wick, N. J. 
Rev. Wm. A. Patten, Ki , N.H. 
Hon. Wm + yon 483 Broadwa: .N. Y. 
Rev. John soit. Min 


my , M Brid 
foe om Boe ade Wetio " ridge. Conn New York. 
fo eres St, Paul Mi ‘Minn. 
t pb! jeased with m “Tavestmionts. a for fuller 


See a ew York or 


and cire 
ayable to3 my 4 
res te? Bank, 
Mention this paver. “GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


No Risk; == Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central {llinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville {ll, 


UEPATENTS. Ca 


ington, D.C, 











ee TOCKS 


will well Wette fo 62 coll on the o06 
de to Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL ST RBEE PEEK OFE 


Stock Commissioa 
ee ee a payable 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








To Institutions, Capitalists, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
falling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 48, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

Weare giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
andare prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 

Accounts of chaubitennatietes 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders tor the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketabie 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called Un. nited States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 


or other approved securities, of 


which descriptive lists will be fur- 
nished on application. 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau St., New York, 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. co. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY, 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF THOS 


Os. L. JAMES, President. 


PATENTS So2250Licte Fas 


Full instructious and Hand-Book of Pai tents sent FREB.— 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & sa | 


BANKERS, 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AN 
wok RAW BILLS OF TOKGHA 
RAPHIC TRANS FE 
AND CALIFORNIA 


D 
NOE AN AND “MAKE TEL. 
ERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS}: 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance through the Bank. Ae 


d Loans netting investors 8 per cent, 
aS Principal gpa } interest guar- 
antee ranty ed on capita $75,000. Re- 


fer toany commercial agency. nd A. 41 ] 





BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, Dec, 10th, 1888, 





A Semi-annual dividend at the rate of four per cent, 
per annum on allsums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which 
shall have been deposited at least three months on the 
First day of January next, will be allowed to the De- 
positors, and wili be payable on or after Monday, 
January 2ist, 1884, in accordance with the provisions of 
the By-Laws. 


By Order of the Trustees, 
G, H. COGGESHALL, EDWARD WOOD, 
Secretary. President. 





yee SAVING AKNEN SURE 19N. 


as "Jan. Ist, 1884, 
Interest has been declared tor “ six months ending 
Decsusber fast, 5 1883, upon all accounts entitled the 
Three T d Dollars, at the rate o’ 
it per cent. per annum EN ole on 2 and after Jan- 
uary yp 1884. JO ASTREE, President. 
_C. D, HEATON, 








TCHISON TOPEKA AND BAN A FE 

ATREEROND F OMPANY. “Dividend No. 18. 

que uarterly dividend. of 0 DOLLAR AnD riety 
EN’ the er share gilbe payable February 15th, | 

ce Fa the Company in Boston, to eae Ehelders 


and reopened Janu: 19th, 1884 
£ NATIONAL BANK OF COMMEROE IN NEW 
YORK, (i - ente, at Th ~h the dividend to stock- 


my ore regiote n New York, 
HEM RCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Chicago, transfer mr .- AY the dividend to 
stockholders aa - 


SODWIN Aevistant tte 

_ Boston, Jan. 2d, 1884 9% Milk Street, 

THE BANK OF Raw Youn, Masgouat. BANKING Asso- 
w YORK, Dec. i8th, 1883, 
PVE BOARD OF DIRKOTORS HAVE THIS Day 
Gediered’ Oy semi-annual dividend of FOUR P. 
GENT. free from tax; also an extra dividend of TWO 
AND ON HALE PER CENT,., free from tax, both pay- 
able on and after Jan. 2d, 1#84. 
The transfer books will be gent until Jan. 8d, 1 
____E, 8, MASON, Gashier._ 
WESTERN Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY,) 
New York, December, 12th, 1888. 
DIVIDEND NO. 66. 

The Board of Directors have declared a dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the 
Capital stock of this Company, from the net earnings 
of the three months ending 3ist inst., payable at the 
Office of the Treasurer on and after the lith of Janu- 
ary next to shareholders of record on the Wth day of 
December inst, 

The transfer books wiil be closed in New York andin 
London at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of December 20th 
inst,, and re-opened on the morninyr of the 15th of Jan- 


uary next. 
Rk. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL PaRkK BANK OF NEw YorK,) 


Day Did 1883. b 
'J\HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARE 
a dividend of FIVE PER CENT. from the earn- 
ings of the past six months, payab @ free of tax, on 
aud after the L day of January next, The transfer 
books will be closed on the 2th inst, and reopened Jan- 
uary 5th, E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier, 


FRANKLIN AND EMPORIUM FIRE Iaqgymance Co., 
OF THE CITY OF New York, 














o. ROADWa™ 
New York, December déth, 1883. ) 
TOs ity AL ELEC “4 1ON FOR TW Y- 
his company will be held 
Y, January 9th, 1884. 
Polls open from 11 A, M, to ti o he ock M 
F, A, “VURGASON, 


Secretary 
A semi-ann a dividend of Frve Per Orn. heen 
Hos ‘he Directors, payable on and after Jan. 


uary 2d, 
F, A. VURGASON, 
Secretary. 





MPANY, 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, Gaarp, Cunrmat pares 


T E BOA¥D OF F  DLCEC pos ov TH is 


ompany ha & QUARTERLY 
bayable on #RIDA Ly ty = ite capital stock, 
payable on IDAY, the first day of February next, 


at 
The: yee books closed ‘at 8 o'clock P. 
ned on the 


will be 
on Monday, the Sist inst., and . ill be re-ope: 
morning of Tuesday, t) the 5 , h day of Webruary next. 
WORCESTER. Treasurer. 
arias (SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 


THE Lake SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN oe) 





accounts ithe, ond 
thereto not aie ree thousan d doll: as fol- 
love: Upon sums 0! ah thousand Paolars and under 
* t Re pas et FU ee and upon 





— 
LEATHER 3 Rarioman rae 
NE_HUNDRED Wit 7 
pow: Div ene of FI onPart N DIVIPEN 
- been declared (free from t x) 
fro: ~e; At current six months, payable 
=e the stockholders 0 on rw ‘ter the 2d day of. anuary 
The transfer books will rpsin closed until that 
date. D. L, HOLDEN, Cashier, — 
” CONTINENTAL Fesonss oe NK, 
New York, Dee, 22d, 1883. a 5 
50th DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable Jan. 5th, 184. Transfer 
books close Dec, Sist, 


. F. TAYLOR, Cashier 








Te xas Loan Agency, Cors: cana, Texas. 


PER CENT. IOWA FAR} LOANS. 
Also lands, For terme, and references address 
J.M. DUNN, Le Mars, Ia, 





_ELECTIONS. 


THE TRADESMEN'S cen BANkK,/ 
New York, Dec. 22d, 1883, 5 
N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 
bank, and also for inspectors of the next ensuing 
election, will be held at the Banking House on TUES- 
DAY, January 8th, 1884, between the hours of One and 
Two P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


PENSIONS [i5.2 ths site 
D.C. 


AM 
Attorney, Washington, 

















[RVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
9% WARREN S8T., 
New York, Jan. Ist, 1884. 
Interest has been declared for the six months ending 
Dec. 31st, 1883, upon all accounts €n titled thereto, not 
exceeding Three Th d Dollars, at the rate of Four 
per cent. | perannum, payable on and after Jan, 2st 


1884, 
JOHN CASTREE, President. 
OC, D, HEATON, Secretary. 











THE TRADESMEN’s NATIONAL BANkK,) 
New York, December Mth, 1883, 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(33g) per cent, will be paid to the stockholders of 
this bank on and after January 24, 1884. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, 
Cashier. 
r Ae | METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANE.—New 
Y ee 


ork, . 18th, 1883, pe haw gg >» of 
= trv this, day dec! annual divi- 
toe R GENT, free of ts — payable on 

ter Monday, sane Transfer books 
and = 


ot aL Sl vara, cut Cashier. 


mo Cole 


Successor to 


(Hanover Square), NEW YORK. 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, Jan. 4th, 1884.) 











Rio, Ordinary, to Choice...... 9 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best. .......... +12 @1g 
eh A sac ocbnecane PEPE LL 4 @22 
CG. Snes becrecet os cabcernenen @u4 
Maracaibo........... vedas eedbbdvad ower 
TORURTER 0 600000 ccccpese sohe newatiow 10 @138 
TEA, 
3 —" ethos op ctdescbaswendanceed 4 +4 
DUNE TAFOR GE 5 'n 9:00 0.01000 0906066 cones 
i cinthhh + seahmere oennheaentl -1144@45 
GR ccccccc chee coscceceone 10 @ 
GONARE isn icc cccripdeceviccerswe codecs 10 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ sees 636@ 6 5-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..............+ «++.» 84{@ 8 
scneiaiatddanaeia + 8%@ 8% 
DEE cconevecuacetud iat 4@ 8 
GRABUEAII. on cdhic ccdedediees obetss K@ 
Wuirr,—standard A...........4. «+. —@ 7 1-16 
Pin conetcccensdantwnce 6%@ 6% 
Yex1ow.—Coffee C........0ceceseeeee —@ 
Brown 5Y~@ 5K 
ll, ee 35 @45 
New Orleans.......... eiieretwesed 30 @58 
Cod ¢ ) a 8 @ 550 
e's new), per — — @ 
Grant Ba “1.” heletigilegaal 400 @ 426 
Mackerel, —- 1 Mass........+. 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mags......... -—--— @ 1600 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mags......... — — @ 11 00 
Herring, per box............ .» —-4@ —17 
ee ee NS Gee 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Fuour: 
Sour fate and Patents. .@2 20 @®4 20 
Mo. 3 Winter.......e000¢ ... 250 @ 2 85 
Su ne Spri SEE ccctavcees 270 @3810 
Ohio, 5 yl, “Super- 
a rare 300 @ 8 40 
State Rates behinds san paiainen 850 @ 8 60 
Western Sprin, Nn a ext’a 8 50 @ 8 65 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 425 @ 5 25 
Spring tPaionia’” 580 @7 00 
to “Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 870 @ 8 8 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
DONE: tndeeecsdcratewnse¥e 420 @ 4 65 
oO. Round Hoo Ex. waa 345 @ 3 85 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Ba ad @ 470 
8 iis, Family......... eo — 
St. Louis, Choice, sbadae eee -—-— @—— 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 455 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 75 @ 7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 340 @ 6 30 
SOUTHERN FLOUR : 
ip cccees obestebeeeegeee 510 @6 00 
SERED ELAN OF: 525 @ 6 35 
FARCY...cccce sece odecocece 410 @ 65 00 
Rye Fiour: 
WOMB se vicccvcdvetocclcoves 260 @ 2 85 
Supertine............ + 835 @ 3 65 
Corn MEAL: 
Wiss) ttsstodeces ees o 275 @ 800 
Brand Discovers eriodiesc 840 @ 3 50 
, | «+ 8300 @ 8 25 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT 
VO Tee Tee ae Oe 
Seer 1056 @107 
cc wivdwesesesen 112 @1165 
Corn : 
0 ree sees 61 @— 68 
Mis vannedreleedsss eee — 567 @— 69 
. SR rere —71 @— 72 
Oats 
White........ Per tes te ee —— 41 @— 44 
Chicago........ see w— 42%,@— 
TOW BOSH eos ve cconscccees — 4144@— 4444 
RyE 
ae eadnedin wae ne —-— @a—— 
Western eee soem — @— 72 
BEans 
Rn vgcceers scenes » 23865 @240 
Marrows........ paneeese ees 2656 @270 
Pes Trkb 1sss seadcewensese - 240 @ 2 45 
a 1888, # bush........ @ 1 30 
Southerr Black Eye, @ 2- 
Qethh, BABec dic cvicsvcces @ 8 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
Mess, New............- #14 75 @815 00 
Extsa Prime.......000- __-- 
Prime Mess............-+ 15 00 @ 15 50 
or SSSR Ot seveee 16.25 @ 15 75 
Bacon 
Short Olear.........00+0+ 7165 @ 1176 
LONG UlOER...cccccccceee COS @ FT 
Short Rib........ bexdds —--—- @--— 
Cur Mzats; 
Smoked Hams..........—12 @ — 12 
Shoulders....... — 7@— 7 
Smoked Bellies........... --—- @-— 
MILL FEED. 
40 lbs eobhscoees sebewegedns #16 00 @817 00 
CO BG iio ividocenstenbccsctvats — 18 00 
OD Td, dbvne cavannegesns cena 19 00 @ 20 00 
SP sdabeedesserecedds tartan pubbiode feodba: 
Rye Feed .,......+++ eG épiaece 19 00 @ 20 00 
aeccoece ececcececseesss = = @—— 
TT sc cose depbebereneeal ——@-—— 
Bariey. Meal cis <0.0<c0sccdoucsee —-—-@-—-— 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per —— 9 —85 @B— 90 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ - --170 @— 0 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ © -- —60 @— 70 


‘ “ “ we, 
Hay Shipping, “ % pie 4 * a 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “% .... —50 @— 60 
Straw, No. 2 ftye “s “ 15-385 @— 0 
Straw, Oat * «eee BO @ — 36 











Fowls and Chickens, fair to good. — : @— 10 


Ducks, Phila.. .........+. Bile Awan @— 17 
“«  Btate and Western chasapey 3 @— 16 
Side. bictewbdocldeede ba wwete —8 @— 14 
YRREE ARIES, 
Cabbage, L. L, per 100.. 6 00 @10 LO 
Potatoes. per bbl site» bamtesee coats 1 00 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbl..... 2 75 @ 3 25 
Turnips, Russia, L. L, per bbi.... 1 00 @ 1 25 
Onions, White, per lcissenatiis — 1 @1 7 
Onions, WOU esis ccobcdecs ie — 1% @1 00 
Spinach, » Mocfolk, per bit scans — 15 @ 1 2% 
(ea Fxovr @%4 50 
Ap Ben Davis ¥ bbl...... 
Be eidwine, per bbl....... 350 @— — 
‘“* Greenings, per bbl....... 875 @ 4 00 
o —— pws msstenge 200 @ 2 50 
meords, per lb...... %@ 5 
Ano ang 8 6 
Cranbertion Cape God. per ‘bbi.10 00 @18 50 
« Jersey, apn crate... 300 @ 3 50 
Florida Oranges, per case....... 350 @ 4 50 
Peanuts, Virginia, hones -p’k'd. 
POP MD. . crcccccsccceees 84%@ 9 
ceeme, we Miaseviacdetsssihe _ Pp 4 18 
icko: uts, per bush....... — a 
3 Ne Pe nee DRIED FRUIT. 
concanecevensnedd diego 1}h@— 84 
spaenes, Samer outh emeteserh sal “1 a i 
‘each mpeeled..........+++ -_ — 
Blackberries iennbieetiinnneeen’ —9 @— 9% 
Oe PET PO Oe icsVts —15 @—154 
Huckleberries..........+++++ evee —104,@—11 
TRRMOGETIEE, ooo oc ccccccccccscces —28 @—2B 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Western, heavy wethers......... — 54@— 6 
Mixed, (Spree re .— 44@— 54 
8 Ne... cass senkvnenen® — 54@— 7 
Live alves, prime..........++++ — 94@—10 
“fair to good........ — 84@— 9 
« “buttermilk fed.. —4 
“ “ QTABBETB.........0-- — 3tk@— 4 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —1l4u @—12% 
“ 6: Gabo 600 eseee —18 @—18% 
Hogs, dressed, ......... a eee - Hhe— 8 
SAA Crete: ee a0 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed pesesiocie + 28 @35 
See ee eet 26 @27 


« Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 


N. ee, and Ind., washed Xand 
N. ¥., i i igs @45 
po teares 85 @40 
od “ conan mila 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. x ry XX...40 @43 
po + SRP ARS 48 
“ 66 6 Ye Lvsevvts 44 @46 
“ “ “ No. 2.. 85 
ba * common,, ..380 @34 
Burry at value 
pee Shs 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


? 
3 





Soluble Pacific Guano.......... es — b +74 
Listers’ Stand. Sore hate 87 00 @40 
“ Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 } 4 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 
“ Ground Bone... . .. 81 00 @33 
“« Crescent Bone 29 00 @81 
“ Potato Fertilizer 45 00 @48 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer 00 @50 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer 00 @35 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer 50 
“« Wheat “6 50 
“ Cabbage 51 

‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 
“ Peli Bone Fertilizer. 87 


nr Bove compounded ae order : 
omestead Superphospha 
(Michi co Cesion ‘Works 


“ seees $s 8S S88 S8SSssSFFSF=e 


40 
‘obacco Growe 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Oarbon | Note) 45 
Matfield pipe yee § (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 
Matfield Fectllinees (eas-iona tote) 40 
Sardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 38 
‘© Acid Phosphate.......... 27 
“ Atomized te. . 24 
(iopenns on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
per 2,000 oo 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar P —_ 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
a. r See Be nolo + bai 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 
see tab aedt dbad ces +--+ 31 00 @83. 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass « ‘ 48 00 
Allen’s Occ ph ithine hs ..-35 00 @38 4 
Gasno Peruy'n,rectised, 9:70 p.c-68 00 @710 00 
, Peruv’ .70 p.c. 
“ A “ 8.40 ny 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ib6.)....--++++0+ wee -52 00 @54 00 
Bo av cose 30 00 on 00 
“ ———— 00 
Plaster, 2,000 Ibs. ) “e900 
ton ( — 
td phate sta? oe 1 
of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 8 65 
Blood, + wg omed ay averes —— , * 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents for and 
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Commercial, 


FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 





Tue present week begun with a firmer 
look on nearly the whole line of the stock 
market. Investors begin to see that the 
idle $200,000,000 now locked up in the 
vaults of our banks, trust companies, insu- 
rance companies and other quarters must 
soon come forth to start the wheels of busi- 
ness and give a boost to the stock market, 
and to trade generally. The bears begin 
to feel this in their bones and in their boots, 
and the bulls begin to shake their horns and 
paw the dust into the eyes of all who dispute 
either their position or their stubborn facts. 
There may be some delay. Big operators 
may be slow in being engineered into line, 
idle capital must be fished out of its hiding 
places, and old heads must use new eyes 
and see the facts and figures as they 
but it 
meanwhile our 


now stand. This will take time; 
may be short. In the 
bank officers are generally very hopeful, 
and are making good profits even on 
low rates of interest by their immense de- 


posits. They want and should have good 


security. Give them that, and there is 
hardly any limit to the amount they will 


shell out at sight. You cannot scare them, 


even by talking a change of tariff, or about 
the dark ways of politicians here and else- 
where, or about the coming presidential 
election, or about foreign complication, or 
anything else. 

There is not a particle of evidence that 
our railroads are to rest idle, or our vessels 
rot at the wharves, or that business for any 
reason whatever is to come to a stand-still. 


There may be some failures, as there 
always have been some deaths in the most 
healthy season; but as a whole there is a 
fair degree of soundness and health in all 
financial quarters. 

Weare among those who helieve that 
this country isdestined to go ahead in the 
near future more rapidly than ever before 
in all its splendid history, that it will very 
shortly put far into the distance every other 
nation on the globe. It has the pluck, the 
genius, the soil, the gold and the popula- 
tion to do this, and nothing but madness 
can keep us back. 

We can command the men and the money 
to do any reasonable and proper thing at 
the shortest possible notice. We can now, 
ae a Government, raise a thousand millions 
of dollars in less time and at a much lower 
rate of interest than any other nation; and 
the whole world knows this and admits it. 

In view of all these simple, monumental 
facts, why put on sackcloth and ashes, even 
if there is a little flurry in the stock market, 
or in the corn market, or in potitics, or else- 
where? All we need is wisdom, firmness and 
a determination to earn our bread and but- 
ter by work, by the sweat of the brow, and 
we are safe. The loss to the nation of a 
thousand stock operators, or a thousand 
grain specu!ators, or ten thousand other 
wild fanatics, even if they all went into 
bankruptcy, or into their graves, would 
not and should not disturb one whit the solid 
men and the working men among the 
55,000,000 who are left behind to fill their 
places, and with results which will give joy 
to all mourners. We are beginning a new 
year; let us act wisely, and work prudently, 
intelligently and faithfully, and all shall be 
well with us. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue dry goods trade the past week has 
been quite limited in amount, as is usual in 
the early part of January. There hus been 
a fair demand for city and near-by trade, 
and on mail orders for staple goods for 
immediate consumption, while the export 
trade has been fairly good, with no very 
important change in prices. Buyers from 
Western and Southern markets are in the 
city, and luok for easier quotations in con- 
sequence of the prevailing weakness in the 
price of cotton. Trade in the interior dur- 
ing the holidays, has been good in all 





directions with retail dealers, This 
is regarded as a’ favorable omen. Stocks, 
in consequence, have been well reduced, and 
all sound country merchants as a rule are 
exceedingly hopeful in regard to the busi- 
ness of 1884. A good many failures have 
occurred among weak houses, and losses 
among the jobbers and importers here have 
consequently been considerable. There are 
those who predict a dull trade in the inte- 
rior during the whole of the coming three 
months and also think there are likely to be 
many more failures during that time; but 
this opinion is not general. Money is cheap 
and abundant, and all merchants who are 
sound will undoubtedly continue to meet 
their engagements promptly. There is 
only one thing that disturbs the dry goods 
market and that is the prospect of a change 
in the tariff. The latest news from Wash- 
ington, however, does not much encourage 
the free trader. Politicians are very shy 
about saying anything on either side 
which can be quoted against them during 
the Fall campaign. 

Corron Goops.—Nearly all the commis- 
sion houses report a moderate trade in the 
aggregate. Fair sales have been made in 
wide bleached sheetings andin some classes 
of colcred goods. 

Print CLotns.—Light demand with no 
change in prices except for very large lots. 

Prints.—Spring calicoes are in moderate 
request at the new readjusted prices. Only 
the very best styles, however, are in de- 
mand for far distant Western and South- 
ern markets. The trade in dark goods is 
practically closed for the season, except to 
sort up for near-by demand. 

Grnanams.—Buyers are looking for new 
goods in this liae, and neglect everything 
for the moment except staple checks. 

Dress Goops.—Are still wanted and good 
styles are not plenty, most of the retailers 
are low in stock in this line and only buy 
now to improve assortments. 

Wooten Goops.—The market in this line 
is absolutely at a stand-still, except the 
slight demand for a few Spring and Sum- 
mer goods for manufacturing purpose. 

Carprts.—The carpet trade for the pres- 
ent is very quiet; but during the past year 
it has been very good in every section 
of the country Prices have been very low, 
indeed, and stocks largely reduced. Profits 
have not been large; but this has been made 
up by satisfactory sales. In this line ot 
business very few failures have occurred, 
and the prospect for the year is quite en- 
couraging. 

FOREIGN GOODS, 


Thus far the demand for foreign goods 
has been very light, except for the best city 
retail trade, which continues to be good 
with many of the leading houses, whose 
sales continue to be very large. The crowd 
of people in upper Broadway, Sixth Ave- 
nue and Grand Street, is yet quite large 
and the popular stores are yet crowded 
with buyers in search of the bargains ‘‘ now 
offered in every department.” Fancy goods 
of all kinds sre,therefore,in demand among 
all the leading retailers, while the jobbers 
and importers are comparatively quiet. 
The Spring trade in dress silks and fancy 
dress cotton fabrics promises to be very 
large. Many new and beautiful samples 
are now exhibited by the importers, 
who feel confident of early and important 
sales. Buyers, however, have one eye on 
Washington and the other on the politicians, 
fearing possible trouble all along the line of 
the tariff. But we predict nothing more than 
‘*a great cry and little wool.” The abun- 
dance and eheapness of money will have 
more to doin counteracting the feeble cry 
of political upstarts and in helping business 
than is generally supposed. Our barks 
here and elsewhere are all full of money, 
and a majority of business men feel fairly 
hopeful. 


ae 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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John N. Stearns & Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 

IN ALL GRADES. A SPECIALTY. 

Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 





Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN. 
WHICH, FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, CAN. 
NOT BE KXCELLED, OUR PRICES WE GUARANTEE 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





WE HAVE ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT OF HAND 
EMBROIDERED FRENCH UNDERWEAR OF OUR 
OWN IMPORTATION. 


WE WILL SELL 10,000 PIECES HAMBURG 


EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 

CRASHES, ETC, FULL STOCK OF BLANKETS, 

QUILTS, PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 


RARE AND MATCHLESS.-BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS 


OUR PRICES ARE BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





SOLE RETAIL AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY OF 
THE GENUINE FOSTER 


KID GLOVES, 
IN 5,7, AND 10 HOOKS, AND IN THREE GRADES, 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL O ORDERS BY MAIL 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


_R. H. MACY & CO. 





Send to the Yale 
Silk Works, 4 


Haven, Ct, fora dollar package of their beautiful silks fo: patchworl 


MADAME McGEE’S 


Coronet Corsets. 


Perfect fitti:e, easy, durable. 
laces and spoon clasps. 
Ho mes under fhe arms, 





Sold pgreryuere or or nent post. 


paid f 
CORONET CORSET C6., 
JACKSON, MICH, 

NY. Depot, 1156 Worth St- 


WOTICE: FASHIONS, ORDER QUICK. 


D. W. Moody's “STAR” FASHION JOURNAL 


for January. A mamm ry Christmas ae od is just 








nm of the m 
a a t ted instructions in 
os cutting, bas Dg sa4 ma ing, an special in- 
structs chil cloth an e 
Cindies "sold by Snews-d ers, 30 cents a copy. 


D. W. MUODY’S FASHION DEPARTMENT, 
31 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Obio. 


— er cannot supply you with 
Foes a a Bet aa send you a sumene copy f 
ten 2 cent stamps. Order quick, o 


to0, late $0, ae a ten dollar note varistinds “number, 
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January 10, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Bnsuauce 


THE DWIGHT CASE AGAIN. 


A sPEcIAL dispatch from Norwich, N. Y., 
where the suit against the Germania was 
tried, made the statement that this was & 
test case, having been made so by consent 
of the companies interested. This state- 
ment having got into the ordinary press 
news, has, of course, gone flying over the 
country, and has been or will be seen by 
thousands who will not see the correction; 
but we are surprised to observe that the 
Baltimore Underwriter copies it among its 
‘‘notes and comments” as a fact, saying 
that ‘‘though directed against the Germa- 
nia Life, it was a test case, the eighteen 
other life companies involved having agreed 
to abide by the result.” Very little thought 
is needed to perceive the absurdity of such 
astory. If the companies had agreed to 
abide by the result of one case as a test, 
they would have chosen the strongest of the 
cases with reference to the available defense 
instead of the weakest or one of the weakest. 
(This remark, however, is not to be taken 
as implying that the Germania’s attitude is 
questionable in point of morals, but only 
that it is one of the least strong in the cour; 
sense.) Secondly, if any case had been 
thus selected, the companies would have 
made the defense joint, to at least the de- 
gree of influencing and of quite approving 
the method of it, which was not the fact in 
the Germania case. Thirdly, every person 
of common sense should know that when 
one contestant in any matter agrees to abide 
by arbitration or by the result of a suit not 
his own, the other contestant must similarly 
agree; an agreement by both the companies 
and the Dwight estate would be intelligible 
and not absurd on its face; but no such 
agreement has been asserted. If it is meant, 
on the other hand, that the companies 
agreed among themselves, that would 
be only a concurrence of present opinion 
without binding force, which could be 
obliterated by afterthought at any time. 
Yet, obviously wrong as the report is, there 
will be those who will say, when they read 
anew of the Dwight case, months. hence: 
‘* Why, I thought that case was all settled 
last Winter.” 

The facts are that the Germania case is 
only advanced one step toward settlement, 
and the first of the three months allowed 
for preparation of a bill of exceptions is not 
yet passed. It was morally certain that 
the one jury verdict would not be accepted 
by the defeated party; if against the com- 
pany, it would be only what was expected 
and taken into account long before; if 
against the estate, the executors would be 
so astonished at the extraordinary event of 
a jury verdict against a claimant from an in- 
surance company that they would confi- 
dently proceed further. Let it be under- 
stood, then, as far as this journal has power 
to make it so, that the Dwight contest is 
not decided, but is, practically, just begun, 

Putting out of sight, for the time, all other 
points in the case, it is proven—because 
claimed, evident on the face of the case, and 
never denied—that Dwight obtained poli- 
cies for several hundred thousands at a 
time when he was bankrupt; he obtained 
them on quarterly payments, paid the first 
quarterly premium, and died (if he is dead, 
for his death is not fully admitted) just be- 
fore the second payment, which he had no 
means of meeting, fell due. What the busi- 
ness world think and say of a man who 
buys largely on credit when he has no assets 
and no reasonable expectation of being 
able to pay is simple. They say that is 
fraud; and aman in such circumstances 
has an up-hill task to show that he did not 
intend fraud. It may be urged that Dwight 
was abold and sanguine man, who had 
passed through ups and downs; that he prob- 
ably hoped and expected to get on his feet 
again, financially, during the first quarter, 
and that he did what any man would 
naturally do who wanted insurance and had 
such an expectation—made his money in 


hand go as far as it could be made to go in 
securing an aggregate of insurance. ell, 
let charity go to the full length, and grant 
that this is true; that an honest and buoy- 
ant man, in Dwight’s position, would have 
taken out all the insurance he could and 
have trusted to good fortune for the subse- 
quent payments. Then the question comes 
up as to what a dishonest man would do, 
in Dwight’s cireumstances. It is over- 








whelmingly clear that such a man, expéct- 
ing and intending to realize on the insur- 
ance with but a single payment, would 
have made its amount the largest he possi- 
bly could. Dwight did make it so, and the 
undisputed facts fit the hypothesis of 
fraudulent intent better than they do the 
contrary one. 

So much for the undisputed facts. Now 
what do those indicate which are not ad- 
mitted without dispute? The honest and 
‘sanguine man, seeking insurance, would 
make a truthful statement without regard 
to the circumstances; such men always do, 
for not even the most sanguine temper 
about the future can make an honest man 
misstate past facts. On the contrary, a dis- 
honest man would conceal the truth and 
would tell falsehoods so far as this was 
necessary to his purpose. Here is a plain 
test; and we suppose nobody will deny that 
a man who has told lies is dishonest, and 
that a man who is dishonest is presumed 
to have intended fraud when he has acted 
as one intending fraud would certainly act. 
We will take one very simple matter, 
easily susceptible of possible proof, be- 
cause it is a matter on record. We 
are informed—and, being a matter of rec- 
ord, we have no reason to doubt it—that 
in at least one case Dwight falsified as to 
his prior and rejected applications to life 
insurance companies. Had he made truth- 
ful answers on this point, reference would 
have been made to the companies and ap- 

lications in question; such reference would 
ive instantly disclosed the fact that he had 
been rejected because of objectionable 
points in his family record, medically 
speaking. The discovery of these rejections 
and the reason therefor would then have 
caused his rejection by at least one of the 
companies which are now sued by his 
estate. 

Upon this view, the Dwight claim is 
hopelessly tainted with fraud, even if no 
question is raised as to how Dwight died, 
or if he is dead, or how he expected to 
turn his fraud to account. Ought the 
companies to resist, however, or should 
they be governed by the kaown American 
aversion to ‘making a fuss”? The funds 
upon which this large demand is levied—in 
something like the proportion of a thou- 
sand dollars of return for one dollar paid in 
—are trust funds. The heavy difference 
between premium and policy is of no conse- 
quence, if the claim has equity; if it has 
not that, then we must remember that the 
assets of the companies do not belong to 
one person, or to, say, a railroad corpo- 
ration; they are not free of lien and 
ownership, but are the property of many, 
and ure held in trust. es any holder of 
an insurance policy want his money paid 
away to claimants having no just title? In 
case of the company nearest to our own 
office, the Home Life—in not the least doubt 
as to the characterof the Dwight claim— 
thought best, as a matter of expedieney, to 
prefer the injustice of paying to that of re- 
sisting. No blame can attach to officers 
who so decide, and none to those who de- 
cide that their duty requires resistance. 
Take as true the worst charges ever tossed 
out about the managers of life insurance 


companies; suppose them arrogant, 
extravagant, unjust, and conscience- 
less; they have never been accused 


vf being fools, or of being indifferent 
to considerations of expediency. Then 
if they are ae men, who wish to adminis- 
ter a trust rightly, they will settle all just 
claims because of right; if they are bad 
men, they will settle all good claims be- 
cause of expediency. They will not, and 
do not, contest claims willingly; and, in 
fact, there are more really inequitable de- 
mands quietly settled (for the sake of 
policy) of which the public never hear 
through the newspapers, than there are 
good claims demurred to. A strong case is 
required to make them incur the always 
magnified odium of resistance at law. This 
being so, the presumption in advance of 
hearing is, reasonably, that the company is 
right, notwithstanding the popular notion is 
just the reverse. 
—-——- —-—<___.__-- 

Insurance ComMissionER Tarsox, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is on the war-path against the 
whole nest of unclean co-operative insur- 
ance companies doing business in that state. 
He says, in his recent prelim report 
to 4 gislaiure, that Goan pustibclons 
concerns have now in force policies to the 
amount of over $190,000,000, are without 
the pale of law and cannot be reached for 
examination under existing statutes, He 
should have the power of examination, con- 
demnation and final extermination, and par- 
ticularly the latter, in all cases, if he thinks 
it necessary in the interests of the public. 
Will the Massachusetts law-makers now 
take notice, and staad by Mr.Commissioner 
Tarbox in turning the rascals out of the 
old Bay state? 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE’S STATEMENT, 


“ Wrrn its usual promptness and punctuality 
the United States Life Insurance Company 
comes out with its annual statement on New 
Year’s Day. The exhibit, moreover, is one 
which not — the vs pany great a - 
on the score of progress a Prosperity i 
contributes corroborative proof the healthy 
condition and growth of life insurance,’ So far 














as the United States Life is co! the 
re- 


the Company. 
written in 1883 shows a gain of 87 
force shows gein for the year of over 4,000,000. 
orce shows a gain for year of over i 
Th f Srioging 


new insurance 
r cent, over 


been an increase of assets, 

them up to $5,268,212.48; and also an imcrease 
of surplus, which now stands at $809,728.35, 
During 1883, no less than $475,924 was paid to 
policy -holders. There can be no question that 
this sterling old Life Company, under the ener- 
—_ and intelligent management of President 


forward with remarkable effect. The simplified 
form of the Company’s policy, together the 
features of incontestability and prompt payment 
of losses without discount, have been an impor- 
tant factor in the Company’s recent progress. But 
amore influential factor has been the skillful 
use of those ‘‘means to an end,” by an official 
administration which has sought and secured 
popularity for the Company, by managerial 
methods at once gg cong aud conser- 
vatively progressive. With sv favorable a state- 
ment, the United States Life Insurance Company 
makes the strongest kind of bid for a still larger 
business in 1884.” 

Being policy-holders in the United States 
Life Insurance Company, it gives us a great deal 
of pleasure to copy unsolici the above, from 
one of the leading dailies of this city. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THIs prosperous corporation publishes elsewhere 
in our columns this week its annual statement, 
the most prominent figures of which are as fol- 
lows: 


Paid up cash capital........... $600,000 00 
Total Assets, well invested...... 7,435,977 85 
Total Liabilities......... -seeee 5,567,487 27 
Surplus to policy-holders....... 1,868,490 58 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies written in 18838........ 2.100 
Policies in force....... «+. ses 14,878 
Insurance in force..........-- 25,005,604 
Paid policy-holders..,......... $2,667,639.59 
ACOIDENT DEPARTMENT, 
Policies written in 1888......... 116,139 
Gain in Premiums over 1882... $245,276.80 
Paid accident claims, 1883..... 864,265.21 
Total accident claims paid..... 6,310,637.56 
Loeses paid in both departments 8,978,277.15 


James G. Batterson, President ; Rodney Dennis, 
Secretary ; John E. Morris, Assistant retary. 


New York Office, R. M. Johnson, Manager. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 





Tris sound and well known institution shows 
marked progress during the year just closed. 
The principal figures presented in its statement 
printed elsewhere, are as folluws : 


Capital stock invested in sound 


BOGUTENIOR. «ccc ccepcccccue $1,000,000 00 
Insurance and annuity assets 8,281,060 44 
LIABILITIES, 

Insurance Fund reserve to 

cover all risks............- 6,287,636 00 
Death claims not due, etc.... 86,561 56 
Surplus above reserve....... 1,906,862 88 
New policies ip 1888........ 2,212 
New insurance in 1883...... 7,085,628 00 
Policies outstanding, Dec. 

Sist .... die SEIS obo ahi. 11,766 
Insurance outstanding Dec. 

Be eadihiccscccceseveedat 87,499,951 00 


Samuel R, Shipley, President; Asa 8. Wing, 
Vice-President and Actuary ; Joseph Ashbrook, 
manager insurance department; J. Roberts 
Foulke, trust officer, 


FIDELITY INSURANCE TRUST AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tn18 institution presents its eighteenth annual 
statement to our readers, showing detail its 
strength and the high character of all its invest- 
ments. The figures are as follows : 
Real Estate, Nos. 325, 331 Chest- 
nut Street, vaults, etc...... # 450. 





Other Real Estate............ 71,287 48 
Bonds and mortgage..... .... 1,115,930 08 
Stocks and loans,.........++++ 8,114,008 27 
Time loans secured..........-- 6,146,247 26 
Callloans .% = “she edbobdee 8,633,519 93 
Cash....,..++ SF eke aaevbyanad 1,988,442 71 








Betas ....crccccceses $15,414,485 72 
These figures are followed by a detailed state- 
ment of all its assets—a commendable example, 
which other corporations would do well to imi 
tate. Stephen A. Oaldwell, President; Robert 
Patterson, Secretary. 





1851. THE 1883 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs, 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary, 


M. 4. B. EE eer or and 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Wroadway, N.Y. 
Cash Ca etal <p oscooe ao a cessernenevsees 


1 

care iets 

NET 8 _peeges ene 

Total Asnets, Jan. ist, 188%,. 82.665 141 29 
B. 8, WALCOTT, President. 











i, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Seo’y 


rosnan and his associate officers, is moving | 








United ~ 
States 
Mutual 


ACCIDENT 
TA jou, 


Broadway, — 
Ne 


HAPPY NEW YEAR—1884. 





Harry Yean! Bright New Year! 
Eightecn-eighty-four is here! 

Time of pleasant salutation, 

Time of kind congratulation ! 

Time of happy social meetings, 
Time of good old-fashioned greetings ! 
Time of home hilarity ; 

Time of generous charity ; 

Time for worthy resolution, 
Sometimes missing execution. 

Bright the prospect—never brighter ; 
Clear the skies are— never lighter ; 
Seems as if the heavens o’er us 
Speak of luck and profit for us. 


Yet the wise and careful student 
Of the future should be prudent. 
Spite our very best intention, 
Risks too numerous to mention 
Every hour of life befall us— 
Every day and night they call us 
To be wise and make provision 
’Gainst disaster and collision. 


Now make a useful resolution ! 

Put it into execution ! 

On the Mutual Accident plan, 
Which avails for every man ; 

Be it time—your life insuring— 
For your family securing 

Freedom from distressed vexation ; 
For yourself the compensation, 
Paid with regularity, 

Better than the best of charity. 
While disabled, if thus thrifty, 
You will be reeeiving fifty 
Greenback dollars every week, 
Stopping many a household leak. 
If you chance to lose your life, 
There’s ten thousand for your wife! 


Eighteen-Eighty-four is here! 
Be wise! Insure! This bright New Year, 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


$5,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WITH $25 
WEEKLY INDEMNITY IN THE PREFERRED 
DIVISIONS, HAS NEVER EXCEEDED AN AN- 
NUAL OOST OF $12 FOR ASSESSMENTS 
AND $1 ANNUAL DUES, EXCLUSIVE OF 
MEMBERSHIP FEE, $5, PAID BUT ONCE, 

TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
AND THEREBY SAVE ONE-HALF THE USUAL 
COST OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE, WRITE 
FOR CIRCULAR AND APPLICATION BLANK, 
AND WHEN RECEIVED FILL OUT YOUR AP- 
PLICATION, INCLOSE 85, AND FORWARD 
IT TO THE SECRETARY AT NEW YORK, ON 
RECEIPT OF WHICH A POLICY WILL BE 
PROMPTLY MAILED TO YOU. 


CHAS. B. PEET, 
(of Rogers, Peet & Co.), President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secrelary. 


Mutual 
‘ACCIDENT 
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40th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


RAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., January lst, 1884. 


Paid-up Cash Capital.......... $600,000. 











ASSETS, 

Baad GmtwOO. 0000 cc gccccgecegeccceccccccccccccccs $706,258 99 
Cash on hand and in bank...... 380,044 79 
Loans on bond and mortage, real estate... 2,804,631 48 
Interest on loans, accru utnot due..... 69,608 58 
qogne og collateral security...........6.-+5+ 822,061 07 
Jeferred Life premiumaé...........-+-++s-05- 77,906 O01 

a ad due and unreported on = 
policies 55,562 98 
United States Government bonds..." 288,500 00 
State, county and walipal bonds. . bedvesell 778,686 00 
Railroad stoc bonds jane 1,307,520 00 
2s stocks 12,414 00 
iscellaneous stocks and bonds. oo 

Total Ammets...........ccccceeeeee 
LIABILITIES, 

Reserve, four per cent,, Life De porement. 84,511,259 33 
Reserve for re neurance, Accident Dep't... Tul a7) Pol 


Claims unadjusted and not } Sue, and ali 
other liabilities......... 


Total liabilition...........00...-++ 85,567,487 Q7 


Surplus as rewards policy-holders.....81 868,490 58 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1883, 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1883., 
Whole number of Life Policies in force. 
Gain in Life Policies in force.........., 
Amount Life Insurance = furce,... 825-4 sigs 
Gaia in amount in force in 1888.........,.. 
Paid Policy-holdersin Life Dep’t.....82, 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Accident Polics ies written in 1683.11 
Gain in Policies over 1883. . eectses *segmues 
Gain in Premiums over 1888 ............- 8245 
Whole number Accident Poticies — 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1888 
Am't Accident Claima paid in 1483... 
Whole number Accident Claims paid 
Whole amount Accident Claims Pai eel 


$8,078,277 15 











Total Losses paid, both Deypt's 


JAS. G, BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup'’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


“OFFILE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvany 27H, 1883, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the Slat December, 198. 

Premiums on Marine Kisks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1682, to dist December, 1683...... 64,412,698 68 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE Ti vcebeghcasneecstsotescorens 1,516,844 & 


Total Marine Premiums. ................... 


— mae TRUST AND SAFE 


EIGHTEENTH ANNU STA x 


f OF THE 
ASSETS OF THE COM 





Be ee January ist, 1884, 


TTR ST F INV eS TMER: PB these et Ey hs pny 
crane i a aper} fs De Ase OF SY THECOMPANS, 


Gapital of ON MILLION OF 5 oe ee 


Real Estate, Nos. 826—331 Chestnut 
ther Hoa! state, Vaults. eces 
Bonds an , mbered 


if 








Total,........ cocceeee $15,414,435 72 


STATEMENT OF STOCKS AND LOANS. 
Jasted Bates Testosie, 2 4 cont. Laiiehic Seo eee 
Pennsyl van ee ° 
ae eae piel Loan, an, 4 per ce cent. 


onsoli 


nt Va per oe E eraes eseepargpoceeererecere a 
a d Navigation 8: “Gold Loan, 6 


Léhiwh © Goal “and Navigation Co. Gonsoiidated 

Mortgage, 7 per cent 
Lehigh Coal, dnd avi 
Mo’ Pe 













b per OR er Le 
pl per cont. ) rcent, Bonds. 
Miyenandgah ais yi cent. — 
4 











percent. bonds 150,000 
a. York and Pacific Car Trust Association 





Rp bageoneee cenecranet sececapgeensseersces 41,000 
a York and Pacific Car Trust Associaton 90,000 
Central New Jersey ak iat da RRR is 12,000 


Belvidere and Delaware BR. + gd" “Mortgage 
Bonds, 6 per cent.. 

—— Iron Works 6 per cent. Bond: 

New Jersey Car Trust 76, limited, ; 

if York Pennaylvania/and Qhio Gar Teust . 
road 0 rust, Philadelphia, 7 pet cent.... 16,000 

itdley mat ph 6 per cent, Mortgage =e 

New York, ‘Chicayo & St. Louis GarTrust 7s.” 100,000 

The Texas and Pucific R. RK. Co. Firat Mortgage 










Bonds, Eastern Division, . 59,000 
The be Tenge and yaa Divia k. Go. ’ First Mortgage Rs 
oO MGS DIVIBION. .« «0... ccceeeecsaeeee 5,000 
Lana vind Wilkesbe barre rre Coal Co, First ‘Mort. oneal 
on O 
phieaelphia and Heading g he it! Go, ‘General 
Mortwage 7 per cent. Bonés..... 100,000 
Louisville aha Nashville Re - Prust 
100,000 


ds. 
ES “Hazieton & “wesakaass ¥ Kt. te Co. 
vow tne scifc i bed “Go. First’ Mortgage 


GPOR OGD, «i 0nscegssseccccescapensccgccecceesseecss 25,000 
a2 ork, Woodhaven end fsck R. R. 
ret "Mortwage, cen’ 





EPHEN ™~ CALDWELL, President, 
ROBERT PA ERSON, Becretary. - 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 


Inthis Compan licy- 
holders have the, ae a 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable soe mgr to 
their policies in force 

Charter. 
















Orrice, COAL anp Laon 
EXcHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and 
land Streets, New York, 








Premiums marked off from ut January, 
1882, to Slat December, 1 





POTAES..... «20.44. 16903, 304 0 
The Gompeny has the following Assets, 
United States and | of New York 


Stock, Ci red’ By Bion a ope r Stocks... $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured and otherwise., 1,576,500 00 
Real Estate pas chad ue eeepteente 

copmatee © 531,118 15 
Premium Noe and Bills Kecelvabie..... 1,725,676 02 
PIII sich cccchcscnscnescsaccesshoors 34,938 

Bs co ccccceccevescecsecemecancs ~~ 13,171,675 02 w 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

ed prewiuins of forty m* per ¢ eee AT net 
—y d after Yuceday. meet ret of May next. aa 
i tt Fi dat 








A. A. RAVEM, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
POLICY simple, definite, Uberal non-forfettable 


TEER: rplus fs of sacetee rule. 


Over 8 safely invested 
Ps wanted in every city and town. 
Kony direct to this Oompany, 


HENRY STOKES, President. 





H. Y¥. Wemp.e, Seo'y. 4. L. Hataey, let Vice-Preat. 
&. N. Sruppine, Act'y HB. Sromms, ad Viec-Prest. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Statement of the 


United States Lite Insmrance (0 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
| For the Year Ending December 31st, 1883. 





DR. BALANCE ee” CR. 


To Reserve at 454 per cent. American Table 
(N, Y¥. State Standard) including divi- 
“dendés.. ‘ 

To claims ine course eof settlement... badeaepcess 

To premiums paid in advance............... 

To liability for lapsed policies presentable 





To accrued rents and unpresented ac- 


Xollection pede abenebeseoneeeecaretennc ségbare 68,904 60 
| eR ocgesee 6,779 2 By Premiums in course of collection, leas 
To surplus s as regards policy holders. pecececs __ 800,738 85 ROSE 36,597 92 





DIRECTORS. 





Sharles E. Bill, Nathan F. Gra Henry C. Hulbert, Raphael Buchm 

aac N. Phelps, D. Kellogg Baker, James R. Plum, Edw, Van Volken burgh, 
Clinton Gilbert, H. K. Thurber, eG, Williams, Charles P, Fraleigh, 
William B lies, 4 AD Volkenburgh, Antony Wallach, J one P. Munn, M.D., 
Henry W. Ford, ward H. Ammidown, Oliver P. Buel, H. Burford, 

. A. Ogden Hegeman,| 4 Faia 8 Oatiin, Jr., H. Brosman, ¥ rancis Leland, 
Thomas Gardiner, John A. Livingston, Henry f. Gi Clapp, Chas. 5. Higgins, 


Alfred 8. Hicleleck: 
OFFICERS. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
CHAS. H. MILLER, Cashier. JOHN P. MUNN, Med. Director. 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. 8S. AFFNEY, , Sapectenontens of Agencies. 


COMPARISON OF BUSINESS FOR TWO YEARS. 





1882. 1883. 
Re Fe icc wensnssadaqonenpscneecoseeesene hnnphind .. 82,800,000 00 85,231,000 00 
insurance in force.... 18,806,000 00 
Et calasnduetidahbeentinhinakcnepienrseeddidinwsess dantesabononersas obs 5,268,212 48 
Payments to Policy-Holders... 459,679 46 475,923 98 


Increase of New Business Written in 1883 over 1882, 87 per cent, 


All Policies issued by this Company become incontestable for 
ANY CAUSE after three years. 


This Company pays all Death Claims WITHOUT DISCOUNT, as soon as satisfactory proofs have been 
received, without wating any number of miacndl 


The Provident Life and Trust Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Office, No. 409 Chestnut Street, 
Twelfth Month, 31st, 1883. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


ASSETS—CAPITAL STOCK. 
$260,000 00 Philapelvhis, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company Trust Certificat 











































pocccoeearecaces 237,500 00 
158,000 00 Lehigh Vv Valley, Railroad” Compan Sterling 4 162,180 00 
100,000 00 ipvitle ie Railroad Go 98,500 00 

90,000 00 Texas and Pa ic way Gaia 81,000 00 
60,000 00 Phil phia and Readi 60,260 00 
60,000 00 } ia Erie 62,125 00 
49,000 Wv Northern Cen Railway a4 ° 62,430 00 
60,000 00 phia and Baltimore Gen si ‘Compa Fives... oo 60,600 00 
Loans on collateral secu rity.. oceeecescecs ° 205,415 v0 
$1,000,000 00 

INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSETS. 
$3,361,681 4 
40,803 3 
120,396 54 
91,864 13 

120,000 00 121,200 00 
123,000 00 130,380 00 
800,000 00 ortgawe Sixes. 366,000 00 
18,000 00 East age Fives... 19,080 00 
18,000 00 anton anid rato cabarre Coal Comm noeny fine Me __ cl geeaapRe tS 18.900 00 
265,000 00 Pennsylvania road ria Consolidated Mortgage Sixes 302, 1) 
25,000 08 Summit Branch Railroad Company Sevens.................... povbbcrese deseo v0 
309,000 00 pore ern Cen ilway xy Company St I I ccncmecniinet odeddtantanves 330,680 00 
101,000 00 iphis, wnt ae ore Four- Per-Geat, ue Certificates........ 95,960 00 
tinea = I elp ane i more Central Railroad Co iene & 

q ce way Compa: 

220,000 00 } arth Pennsylvania Railroad ¢ at Compe 4 235,400 00 
96,000 00 Ca ua and LS 36,000 1.0 
16,000 00 mney! ST adetnncschanspebeseenhhsohecateresane 19,040 00 
20,000 00 and Stock e Yard Compan 31,500 00 

100,000 00 fimo peide an Heung fal Company i stcad 102,000 00 
150,000 00 i mpen 156,750 v0 

64,000 00 New Y: and Pact fie Car Trastcbenicn 64,000 00 

134,000 00 Cen ey prey Car Trust Si 134,000 00 

259,000 00 Car Trust of New York (Series D, C, 259,000 00 
100,000 00 Joung on Soll Car — b cose cbbocbtoohees o 100,000 00 

on CO) atere) secu gemnces 171,258 83 
1 jum votes, by vie on Policies..." ,428 23 
Uncollected and Defe rred Premiums, less cos 256,655 41 
Accrued Interest, ..........ss0seee0e: 67,962 62. 
Cash on han _ 86,200 85 85 
98,281,060. 44 
LIABILITIES. 

Incurance Fund Rowrve, computed by Sasnepteanin standard, being the om 96,287,496 00 
the not que and other abilities. imedaidat ix LB 

py ve Reserv Sabbbesds baushbederestegdan tebrseesdtishenasessee 1,906, 
$8,281,060 44 
2,212 Policies issued ip 1883, imsuring.........................ceeceeeeccenceces $7,085,628 00 


11,766 Policies outstanding Twelfth Month, 31st, 1883, insuring..... 37,499,951 00 
Nore.—The unrealized assets are included in the above statement in conformity with law, and 
because a counter charge is made in the reserve on the debit side of the account. 
Norz.—The above statement of assets does not include any securities held in trust, they being 
kept entirely distinct and separate. 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY, President, ASA S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 


JOS. ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trast Officer. 
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$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING, 


$50,800,896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 4 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockholders, 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company a purely 
Surplus is divi among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


id by the Com 
W YORK 
000-000, and has returned to them and their 


ae pene 


ny in reduction ha the cost of insurance from table 
was organized in 1 


has received from ree 


rates, 
holders over $109,- 
representatives over $6' 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


id Policyholde: 
mpany by over 


The amount 
payments to the 


added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
4000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 
and ita Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average 7—e and less than we egy of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid Jan 1st, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since 


organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar ponte of any other Pham won dy 


issued and maturing in the same years. 


ie ann 


insurance, at 


was less than Ee 50, while policies issued on the ore Life and ba tlhe Tables sommenel 
na +) with oy at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
_ WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of Now York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
TAberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 





on 
are as & deatiin actual ny gee 
“re w — pay or, a8 surance. 
fame death eS a to create the 
ad und, p iced at once An trust for the 
policy olders, and can © possibility be used for 
other than those fa or Ww! xy 4 
Limited tot hree dol are for eac’ 


eath occurring three years after death 
efm any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH, 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Con: any, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 26' Breadway, 
cerner Warren Str t. 


INCORPORATED | 850. 
CASH ASSET: 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


features of this (..mpany are ABSO. 
Lore BECORITY. ECONOMICAL MA AGEMENT, and 
LiseR ality TO THE IN NSURED. 

Ali Borms of Life and Endowme nut Poltctes Issued, 
LE. H.R ONAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GRO. H. URFORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND |* 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


wit it Ox 


+h 


eS 
contes' 














DOI, shin ncnrnccncecsesecgereccesed $16,.432.181 85 
MAabilities.................ccceeceeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus................-. $2,567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 











PAtoroal 


mroonrons tio PAPEL. os.ds,a07 12 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, Preside 
HENRY C. BROWN > 


pctects rea LY MUTUAL. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance mm 


ogutigent { Brookiyn, cor. por, Court gud Montague D. 


Reserve fer reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 





Reserve for all other ciaims.... 201,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Sarplus...........cccccccccceeees 1,641,082 97 


_— — July 1st, 1883..84,550,980 6U 
under 
restrict gue of th , athe 
=, ° ex ew fone Hacety upd Law 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. OC. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 
ABOOCE, Wi ¥ 








CYRUS PEOK, Sooretary. 
4. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
BO. TOWN AAR it stmeaeeess. Brooklyn Dep't 
THE CON TIFENEAL 


Lone 


°F HARTFORD 
Conn, 








The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 











Amount oF Lepazr Assets, January Ist, 1882,........... 0 obo G0 ad nies welew cnidtio’ +++ 841,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
Demme, 0 bein dad hs iRo hittin bee, GORE 1 5. ab entnaensanmanene $8,922,369 08 
Interest, at, Rents and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
CN Ono <5:5609 Aewno vances deldis bbdatiddecesccessehecevix tal 2,956,802 33—#11,879,171 41 
The nt rentals of the "s no credit part prers Fo ae 
ae een hn the ea of New York Sshemien 
third of tne entire space in deducting taxes and all 
of maiutenance, a net Gaon larger n be realized on a Government bond, $53,391,120 44 
araeraaieahieehdiaallt 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.............ssssesesesssecseeceseneeecs $2,996, 
Di Surrender Values, and Annuitios ....... .......sssceccccccccecvccseeeece 2,841,044 83 
Dignommbed: WGOwMMA 650i sos lik ck ese siecececevedebevsicbededeeddcesddesicett 189,546 60 
Total Paid Policyholders ~ - - . - - $5,977,541 56 
DOU OR Die 50 onc v cc sovcece! cc. cosccvecsccccoespececseocesooneosbanaeas 7,000 00 
ra x ns ~—aapapeanteed Speed de cdsWoveasider swbesivevsedtdeses Ve ebbvededts 891,423 49 
ORSEAL TABONT ce. sca sccvecesccsceecervesesioreccesccnececes eee sdeccensccsecenes 883,547 82 
State, County, end ge, ET Rie ee BP peer ati he i. 102,026 08 
ee ST ra er Seseecee Oe ererondoceseds $7,861,538 90 
Nur Oasm Assets, December Sist, 1882. ..... 0... cccceees ce ce cent ceeeeuces 45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 
NE i ans nn 0chidterehdeneiihs nebed pbndedehs es diessidel 286,129 27 
New = Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- * 
tied Sinks ie i é state tock, Oliy’ ppgoes so pcasecbions dave diets by ibs laws Pate a ‘, Gmee 84 
Wer WON sn des5s2serncscccncbohiasontenaetensaceasseatendan cual *.. 651, 
Loans by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,201, URE  enen x 10a 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and th qoumpltine upen which they aso ' 
nually filed with the Society's ¢ in the eee sepezrment of be) side 
+ allergies ies inspection of 
Rea! — cunts’ the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 
"s GWU CIB Giese close sbcs soceccosecvboces sencacncees 8,520,484 60 
Cash on and in banks and other dopettoric, on inierei, and im ‘tama (ns , 
Duo fro.naye.te on account of premiaae TI: Mae 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost...............ccccccccccecceecs ab ehaaien ee oe 
Interests and Rents, due and accrucd..............cceececccccccutesvcucucesetucess 766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (leas premiums yee in ‘advance, $83,220) cigar 00 
PO ID Ss 00505605 cecnteesceseccseeoecncbeseent snnssethaonanahanane 805,728 00 
Total Assets, Dee Bist, 1882 - $48,025,750 86 
Torau Liasrtizs, incl legal Reserve | for reassurance of all exis’ r ‘ 
GAC Bak andar,“ ene™s or Toamamnen of lle ae Pe ame 9 


Zotad Vadevides Surplus umes - . $10 
m con as com uted Policies in general 
Of which the proportion contributed (os computed Tp = a ew. is bere oo 
New Assurance written in 1882, @- fete im aase'aee oo 
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Old und Boung. 


PROTECTION—NEED. 
BY LAURA M. MARQUAND- 


Pressep close, its firm young cheek against her 
own, 
A mother holds her cbild, 
Withoat, the storm 
Tears at the window with its shriek and moan, 
And through the dark night throbs in pession 
wild ; 
While, close and warm, 
In sleep’s sweet silence, rests the little child. 


In broad noonday and under bluest skies, 
While peace is in the air, 
Cold, stormy night 
Fills full the soul of him who lonely cries: 
“O Mother! hold me from my dark despair 
With thy dear might!” 
He turns to find her—all is empty air. 
New Yorx Crry. 
=-_ —- 


A STREET FLOWER. 


BY REBECOA HARDING DAVIS, 





My heroine is one of a very common type. 
Lesley Pope, at fifteen, did not differ a whit 
from tens of thousands of other American 
girls of that age; but they, in their turn, 
are like girls of fifteen in no nation on the 
globe. Lesley had delicate patrician fea- 
tures, an inexplicable air of high breeding, 
clear, dark eyes that looked out on the 
world with calm self-possession, a discord- 
ant, incisive voice, and ‘n acute imitative 
intellect. She found use for this last at a 
very early age. 

Mrs. Goodwin de C. Pope, her mother, 
was the ‘‘ superior woman” of Clapp City, 
an inlandtown. NeedI describeher? She 
was imposing in her dress, her house, her 
speech. She could not draw on her glove, 
nor bid you good-morning without show- 
ing you that she was not as other women 
are. She was voluble and fluent, but un- 
compromisingly grammatical. She gave 
receptions; she inaugurated the Musical 
Club of Clapp City. She insisted that it 
was a woman’s duty to keep herself abreast 
of the age in which she lived. Hence she 
fed herself mentally, by turns, with Canon 
Farrer and Ingérsoll and Zola and Fors 
Clavigera and Colonel Waring on ‘ Drain- 
age.” Of course she proposed to give Les- 
ley’s mind a collegiate training. She had 
countless anxieties about Lesley’s mind. 
The child was set on her own feet at four, 
to think for herself. ‘‘ Even the infant,” 
said Mrs. Pope, “should not be a mere ab- 
sorbent plant, but feel itself in its degree, 
an active, live member of the universe.” 
Lesley at ten, therefore, was no longer a 
pupil but the critic of her mother and the 
people about her, and as acerb and intoler- 
ant a critic as youth is apt to be. She was 
absolutely certain that the opinions she had 
inherited or learned at the Clapp City Acad- 
emy governed the world. As for social 
position the family of Goodwin de ©. Pope, 
wholesale dealer in leather, in her mind 
outranked philosophers, poets, principali- 
ties and powers. 

Mrs. Pope took care that Lesley’s marks 
were above the average in her classes, and 
that she liad efficient dressmakers and 
masters. There she stopped. As a mother 
she was responsible for her child’s mathe- 
matics, Latin, gowns and Parisian accent. 
But for themysteries of life, love, marriage, 
maternity and religion—she was left to find 
that all out for herself. She did find it out. 
She wasa girl, by nature, of pure instincts, in 
which she had the advantage of many of her 
schoolmates. At eight she began to read 
the books of a popular writer for children, 
in which the love-affairs of boys in knick- 
erbockers and girls with dolls, are con- 
ducted to happy marriages. At ten, any 
story but that of love was insipid and taste- 
less; she pined for a lover of her own; the 
passions and longings which belong to 
maturity already stirred in her little 
breast. At eleven she had a flirtation with 
a handsome messenger boy, who left his 
errands waiting while he escorted her to 
school. 

Mrs. Pope ‘‘ did not believe in chaperon- 
ing a young girl through the streets and in 
the cars.” It was a servile imitation of 


French manners. She had much to say of 
the ‘‘innate purity of American girls,” of 
the ‘‘boldness of absolute innocence.” ‘‘ Her 
daughter sliould be no hot-house flower.” 








She gave her, therefore, the streets to 
bloom in. 

Lesley, being attractive, and the daughter 
of one of the richest men in Clapp City, 
s00n had an acquaintance with all the 
marriageable young fellows about town, of 
every decent class. Men and lads, totally 
unknown to her parents, walked with her 
to school, paid her fare in the cars, bought 
her candy, or treated her to ice-cream or 
oysters. They were vainof being seen with 
so * toney” a girl as old Pope’s daughter, 
while Lesley’s heart was kept ina perpetual 
uncertain flutter. Every evening the front 
parlor was given up to her, and she enter- 
tained five or six beardless students, clerks 
and shop-boys, who brought their friends 
and their friends’ friends to the house, with- 
out consulting her or her mother. Her 
teachers were only making of her a poor 
mathematician and poorer linguist, while 
these men and boys were making of her the 
woman, wife, and mother which she was to 
be. 

It was when she was sixteen that Lesley 
became engaged. She was late. Most of 
her school-fellows had been in this ecstatic 
condition half a dozen times. Her engage- 
ment had lasted three months, when Mr. 
Lippard, the flancée, suddenly disappeared, 
and a few weeks later wrote her from St. 
Louis a tragic letter declaring that he was 
‘driven from her by crooel serkumstance” 
and *‘was a lonely creature scrooged by 
destiny.” The fact was, Mr. Lippard was 
in debt to every hotel-keeper and rumseller 
in Clapp City. He was now second clerk 
on a river steamboat and passed his time 
tippling, playing poker, and flirting with 
affable lady passengers. But Lesley kept 
his letters and sobbed over them at length- 
ening intervals for a couple of years. Then 
her father took her to Europe. At Rome 
she met Mr. Davidge, whom afterward she 
married. Her father, writing home to tell 
his wife of Lesley’s lover, described him as 
‘*a Philadelphian of large means and un- 
doubted social position.” And when Mrs. 
Pope cried out for ‘‘ intelligence that would 
satisfy her heart respecting her darling 
child,” he replied that ‘* Davidge was a very 
quiet, gentle sort of fellow, and there could 
be no doubt he had won Lesley’s first love.’, 
Neither Mr. Pope nor his wife knew of the 
Lippard affair. 


Mr. and Mrs. Davidge began their mar- 
ried life in a new house in a fashionable 
quarter of Philadelphia. Allan Davidge 
had furnished it in reference to but one idea 
—his wife. He turned his back on uphol- 
sterers and scoffed at the latest esthetic 
styles. Would you consult fashion when 
you built a cage for a bird of Paradise? 
His bride was a bird of Paradise in his eyes. 
Nature had made her in the same dainty 
whim which had made her send the south 
wind into the world, or the starry flakes of 
snow, or the white jessamine flower. She 
should have a home fit for her delicacy and 
innocence. He chose the palest tints, the 
clearest crystal, the severest, simplest ‘‘ out- 
lines”; nothing was chasie or clean enough 
to suit her purity and tenderness. He was 
the owner of Ary Schaffer’s ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimin”i; but before he brought Lesley home 
he took down the picture and gave it to his 
sister. He would not yex the white soul of 
his young wife by a hint of illicit love, 
even in the picture of its eternal punish- 
ment. 

“It won’t hurt me/” said Mrs. Jordan, 
looking at it on her library wall. A tear 
stole down her honest, matronly cheek of 
pity for the two poor lovers driven through 
space. “I hope that girl may be as saintly 
as Allan thinks her; but I don’t have a 
particle of confidence in his judgment. He 
is so full of chivalry and honor and fantas- 
tic refinement that he sees every woman in 
a halo made by his own eyes.” 

Mrs.‘Jordan was very fond of her brother, 
and waited with a fast-beating heart for 
her first sight of his wife. 

‘Tt will kill Al if he has been fooled in 
this woman,” she told herself again and 
again. But she went home to her husband 
after their arrival, quite content. ‘‘She is 
tooicy and spiritual for my taste,” she 
said. “I should prefer something coarser 
and more human. But Al will be happy. 
He has found his lily. She looks like one of 
those bloodless angels that hover around Cor- 
regio’s “Virgin.” And that boudoir, with its 
pale blue hangings and window opening to 


the sunset, was a fit” for her. 
whole thing wag 4 ct. House, bi 
and husband were a complete picture. You 
could not add a touch which would not 
spoil it.” 

If it all had been legs complete Lesley 
would probably have been bétter content. 
There was pot a change which she could 
suggest in the house. Nothing could be 
more faultless than the handsome,quiet, per- 
fectly dressed man who sat opposite to her 
at the dainty table. What was there that_he‘| 
did not know? What could be more satis- 
fying or limitless than his love for her? 
Every hour of the day was laid out for her 
by him in acalm procession of delights ; now 
they drove, now they practiced taeir music, 
now they received their friends; an hour 
for German, an hour for walking. 

‘If there was a bare room in the garret 
left for me to furnish! If I could tear my 
stocking in pieces to darn it together 
again!” groaned Lesley, when she was 
left alone. If he had a single vice which 
she could quarrel with. He began to 
seem to her wearisomely perfect. The 
excess of her happiness made her yawa. 
His very courtship had been tranquilly 
carried on ina drawing-room, seated ona 
sofa, in the gaslight. She remembered 
when another man had asked her to 
marry him, by a rushing river, in the moon- 
light, as they stood alone. Lesley started 
guiltily as the old thought flashed up 
before her. 

They were at breakfast at the time. She 
looked over the coffee-urn at Allan who 
was daintily paring a peach, at his care- 
ful dress, the shapely hands, the clear blue 
eyes, the sensitive smile. She remembered 
a swarthy, irregular, brigandish face under 
a wide sombrero, a red neckerchief knotted 
below. 

But her husband was speaking. 

‘You remember Thirlsby, who dined 
with us on Monday, Lesley? He has just 
lost eyery dollar he was worth in some 
mining speculation. I am glad that my 
money is so securely invested. It would 
be almost impossible that I should become 
a poor man. I never thought about ‘it 
before. But I am glad to know that I 
stand on so solid a foundation now,” 
with a radiant glance at her. 

Really the man looked as if he might be 
standing on a solid pedestal of silver. He 
was a bold adventurer; he took fortune by 
the throat. She had read of women who 
lived vagabondish lives with men that they 
slaved for and worshiped, rich to-day, 
poor to-morrow. Ah, poor fellow! Her 
sigh startled herself and sent the blood 
rushing shamed, remorseful over her neck 
and face. 

She jumped up, went to her husband and 
leaning on his shoulder began to question 
him about their plans for the day, with an 
eag2tness that bewildered him with delight. 
His wife hitherto had been a little in- 
different, as became a snow image. 

Two years of their married life had 
passed. The young people who frequented 
the house still called the Davidges curious- 
ly ‘an ideal match.” Mrs. Davidge was a 
fair example of a peculiar, refined, chilly 
beauty which belongs to a certain class of 
girls in this country. If they become 
mothers it warms and softens toward mid- 
dle age; but if not, the facial lines are apt 
to sharpen, the mouth to shut into a 
straight line of obstinate self-assertion; 
the clear eyes seem to accuse every human 
being on whom they fall, and to pass hard 
sentence upon them. 

Mrs. Davidge had no children. Almost 
every girl after marriage enters into an un- 
known land so wide that she scarce knows 
herself therein. Death lays his hand upon 
her, and on the other side the awful mystery 
of life presses close. One moment she is filled 
with absurd little delights and tremors at 
the touch of laces and soft flannels, and the 
next she feels herself alone, in the presence 
of God, the first woman whom he has 
bidden to become the mother of a living 
soul. This unknown land was an utter 
blank to Lesley. There was a certain 
vacuity in her face, which hinted that she 
needed an object in life. 

With all his equable cheerfulness her 
husband had shrewd eyes; but he was anx- 
ious to know if others saw deeper than he 
could do. = 








to.his sister. ‘‘Do you think che needs 


But even the grand Lama would 
be bored by perpetual worship,” shortly re- 
plied Mrs. Jordan. 

‘*Well, Sylvia, what is the remedy?” 
he asked, after a pause, with an awkward 
laugh.” ‘‘ Shall I—?” 

‘There is nothing for you to do, Allan. 
She might try worshiping, as a change.” 

‘*T am quite satisfied with my wife’s af- 
feetion for me,” he said, coldly; and for 
some days avoided his stout, affectionate 
adviser. What right had she to look into 
the place where their two souls dwelt alone? 
He was perfectly satisfied with Lesley’s love 
for him. 

And yet—? 

Other fashionable young wives flirted, 
found their confidential friends in beardles» 
boys or grizzled leaders of society; but 
Lesley held herself a stranger to the men 
who frequented her receptions or her hus- 
hand’s dinner table. She never suffered 
herself to forget for an instant that she was 
a married woman. She had a stern, almost 
business-like sense of duty. It made her in 
action loyal to her husband, just as it drove 
her to church in all weathers. But in 
church, while others prayed, she knelt and 
dreamed of the last novel she had read; 
and even in her husband’s arms she dreamed 
of—she dared not tell herself what. Lesley, 
as we have said, was naturally a pure 
woman, with little heat in her blood. If 
she had been coarser, the license of her 
youth would have left her as corrupt as it 
does so many other women. As it was 
it had only made her restless and dis- 
satisfied. The belle of Clapp City could 
hardly be content with the devotion of a 
man like Allan Davidge. She felt vaguely 
that there was a gap in her life; and she 
filled it with the shadow of her old lover. 
It was but a shadow. Where wasthe harm? 


She sat opposite her husband one evening 
at dinner, and, starting from a reverie, found 
“that he was watching her across the flowers 
and lights. He had fallen into the habit of 
silently watching her lately. She roused 
herself and smiled back to him, conscious 
that he really was very estimable, this quiet, 
commonplace Allan! 

‘“That’s good!” he said, heartily. ‘I 
was afraid your headache had come back. 
What do you say to going out this evening? 
Patti sings at the Academy.” 

‘‘T should have to change my dress. 
is not worth the trouble.” 

‘Shall we go down to Sylvia’s then, for 
an hour? Jordan complains that we are 
unsocial,” 

Lesley hesitated: ‘‘I really don’t feel 
equal to it, Allan. The children are so 
affectionate, and your sister’s shrewdness 
and Mr. Jordan’s common sense are—just 
a little oppressive. My- nerves are not 
strong, to-day.” 

‘*Yes; I understand.” 
nance fell. ‘‘ You will like Sylvia better 
some time, She has been like a mother to 
me. We will stay at home, quietly, then, 
dear. I'll finish that paper of Gladstone’s.” 

Lesley rose impatiently. ‘I don’t care 
to hear any reading to-night. I feel feverish 
and irritable. If we could see a tragedy, 
now,” she added, witha nervous laugh, her 
eyes glittering, ‘‘Lear or Othello. But 
nothing short of a real storm and a real 
dagger would content me! I am unreason- 
able, I suppose.” 

Allan followed hér into the library, 
wheeled her chair to the fire, adjusted an 
Indian screen to keep away the draught, 
but took no notice of her complaints. He 
knew certainly, now, that neither fire nor 
screen nor anything which he could offer 
would satisfy her. If the knowledge hurt 
him he did not show it by look or gesture. 
The evening mail had been brought in. He 
sat down to look over his letters. 

* Here are some invitations for you, Les- 
ley, and aletter from home. I think some- 
body has written who did not know you 
were married. It is directed to ‘Lesley 
Pope,’ and your mother has added the 
‘ Davidge’ and address.” 

“Very odd,” said Mrs. Davidge, in- 
differently holding out her hand for the 
letter. She glanced atthe superscription, 

then sprang up and walked hastily 
across the room. 

“Where are you going, Lesley?” 


It 


But his counte- 





“Lesley looks pale and languid,” he once 


‘¢E+I don’t know. ‘To the piano.” The 
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piano stood in a kind of alcove. She sat 
down and played loud and fast. The letter 
lay on her lap staring up at her. She did 
not look at it. A moment ago she was 
yawning with weariness, wishing to look 
at atragedy. Now the tragedy was real— 
here. 

Sam Lippard alive! Writing to her as 
Lesley Pope? 

Her husband was summoned tothe draw- 
ing-room. He came back, told her he was 
going out on business and kissed her. She 
heard the hall-door close behind him; but 
still the letter lay untouched. The shadow 
of which she dreamed and the live Sam 
Lippard were totally different. 


When atlast she read it, she hurried 
with it to the fire and threw it in. The 
letter was dated at St. Joseph. He was alive; 
he ‘‘had suffered terribly fighting the red 
skins”; but he had ‘‘ come back to civiliza- 
tion and to love.” Hewas ready to claim 
her. At thelast there wasea hint that he 
had heard she was false to him, and had 
sold herselffor money. But that was in- 
credible, The letters which she had written 
to him and which he still treasured— 
not one of them lost—forbade him to be- 
lieve it. 

Lesley stood by the fire. shivering. Here 
was the adventure, the lover she had 
been pining for. She laughed hysterically. 
‘*Does hespell and smell so?” she gasped, 
rubbing her fingers, which were rank with 
the scent of tobacco. 

Mr. Davidge found that his wife grew 
more moody day by day after that. Her 
color faded; she was thin and haggard; 
she watched for the mail with breathless 
anxiety; yet there was evident relief on her 
face when it did not bring her a letter. 
Once or twice, when he handed her letter¢, 
he observed that they bore the Clapp 
City postmark, and at once surmised that 
there was some trouble-in her family. He 
followed her to her room one day, and 
found her staring out of the window at the 
rain, her pretty features pinched and 
rigid. 

‘Lesley, dear child! Is your father in any 
difficulty? Can Ibe of use? If money is 
needed, you know”-— 

“Oh! money! What's money?” she 
cried, sharply. ‘*No; youcan do nothing, 
Allan. Itis not my father. It’s all right 
at home.” She turned to the window 
again. 

‘Lesley, look at me amoment. I will 
not question you. But whatever your 
trouble is, remember, if you come to me, 
you can trust my love.” 

There was a meaning in his eyes which 
brought her to her reason, a firmness be- 
hind the tenderness which she had never 
seen before. Could it be that she had never 
known this man? Well, let it be! If she 
had not, it was too late now. She drew 
herself away from his gentle hold. 

“You need not be uneasy at every 
change which you fancy in me, Allan. 
They mean nothing. Trifles vex me.” 

Mrs. Davidge after that ceased to take 
any interest in the mails. The fact was 
that Lippard was on his way to Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Jordan observed that she started 
whenever the bell rang, and listened, 
afraid to turn her head. 

‘*What is the matter, child? You are 
ghastly as if death were standing at the 
door,” she said. 

‘** Better if he did!” muttered Lesley. 
She was really wretched; but she used the 
exaggerated phrases in talking to herself 
of her wretchedness which she had learned 
from the novels she read. She could not 
forget, even in her misery, that she was the 
chief actor in a play such as would have 
delighted the beaux of her youth, from 
whom she had gained her ideas of life. A 
beautiful girl married to a rich husband, 
with an old lover, poor, brave, and unfor- 
tunate, full of fire and passion, coming to 
‘look once upon her for the last time.” 
She did not love him. She was disgusted 
with his ill-spelled, ill-smelling scrawls. 
She was resolved that he should recognize 
in her the honorable wife of a good man. 
But the early training was strong in her; 
She was ficttered though frightened with 
the flavor of romance which had stolen into 
her life. 

The next day, when she was driving to 
the park, a man started up froma bench 
under the trees, making gestures to the 





coachman to stop. The man was clothed 
in coarse, cheap finery. His face was 
bloated with drink, his linen was ragged 
and dirty. 

She pulled the check line. 

“That gentleman wishes us to stop,” 
she said to the footman, when he presented 
himself at the window. She could not meet 
the man’s eye as she said it. 


He glanced at Lippard, and back to her 
colorless, excited face. ‘‘Only a tramp, 
madam. The same that called at the house 
yesterday. I would not let him see you or 
Mr. Davidge.” 

**T will see him now.” P 

Lippard eame up. The carriage door 
opened, and he stepped inside. 

‘Drive on,” said Mrs. Davidge to the as- 
tonished servants. They pricked their ears 
sharply as they sat on the box, but not a 
sound reached them from inside; the con- 
versation was carried on in whispers. 

When the carriage rolled over the bridge, 
returning to town, it was stopped again, 
and Lippard alighted. 

‘* Until this evening, then!” he said, fa- 
miliarly resting one ringed hand on the 
door. ‘‘Give orders to those fellows of 
yours to admit me. Good afternoon!” He 
swaggered away. 

‘*To Mrs. Jordan’s!” said Lesley. 

She found Sylvia as usual, surrounded by 
her children, who were as plump and noisy 
as herself. As Lesley stepped in the door- 
way the thought flashed on her that here 
was a wife in a true, decent, happy posi- 
tion, while she— 

‘*What is it?” cried Sylvia, starting up. 
‘*Has anything happened to Allan?” 

‘*No, no.” 

‘*Children, go to the nursery; no more 
lessons to-day. What has happened, Les- 
ley?” putting her arm around her. 

‘*T came to tell you something. I must 
speak to somebody, or I shall die.” 


“Oh! no, you won’t die!” cheerfully, 
‘*That’s the poorest way of getting out of a 
scrape that I know of. Wait a moment un- 
til you can speak.” 

Mrs. Jordan watched Lesley with small 
compassion. ‘‘ She is wearing the life out 
of Allan with her whimseys, A little whole- 
some wretchedness will be good for her,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘What is it, dear?” she 
asked, presently. 

‘* A man to whom I was once engaged is 
here,” gasped Lesley, her eyes on the 
ground.  ‘‘ He wrote to me; he has come 
here to see me; he persecutes me.” 

‘* Stop!” 

Shelooked up. Mrs. Jordan’s broad face 
was in a flame. 

‘*Not another word! Why do you come 
to me with this story, Lesley Davidge? Go 
to your husband. 1 will not Lea: a word 
more of it.” 

**T dare not go to Allan,” Lesley an- 
swered in a smothered voice. ‘I am 
utterly driven to the wall. If you will not 
tell me what to do, that ends it. I dare not 
go to Allan.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘“‘This man—Lippard—has me in his 
power.” 

**Do you—do you care for him?” Allan’s 
sister felt her own stout heart quail as 
though she herself had suddenly become a 
shameless woman. 4 

‘*Care for him? Why, he is a vulgar 
ruffian! My own servants are better-bred 
gentlemen than he! To think that I ever 
tolerated him!” She covered her burning 
face with her hands. 

“What hold can such man have over 
you, then?” 

‘“* He has letters of mine,” said Lesley, in 
so low a voice that Mrs. Jordan could 
scarcely hear her. 

‘*Oh-h! Letters? You must come home 
at once; at once.” 

“To Allan?” 

‘“‘Yes. To Allan.” She rang for her 
bonnet, put it on, and swept Lesley back 
into her carriage with the quiet authority 
she used to her children. 

‘* He threatened you with those letters?” 
she asked, as they drove down the street. 

‘“‘He said he would go to Allan with 
them. 0, Sylvia, for God’s sake help 

me! What shall I do? Allan thinks that 
he married a woman as pure as a lily.” 

‘“Well, he did not!” said Mrs. Jordan, 
shortly. She added, presently: “You are 
to be pitied, Lesley. “But it is Allan that I 


am sorry for in this matter. You have 
cheated him for two years. The only 
atonement you can make is to tell him the 
whole truth now.” 

They drove in silence the rest of the 
way. 

‘*Who is that going in at your door?” 
asked Sylvia, as they neared the house. 

‘Tt is Lippard!”” said Lesley, hoarsely, 

‘*Go directly up to Allan. Tell him 
everything—everything. No. 1 will not 
go with you. Ihave no right to interfere.” 

Lippard was standing in the reception- 
room as Lesley passed through the hall. 
He nodded to her familiarly, and called out 
to her to hurry up.” Allan came to meet 
her at the head of the staircase. The con- 
trast between the two men struck her with 
sickening force. 

“There is a man waiting to see you, 
Lesley. One of your pensioners, I suppose!” 
he said, smiling. One of his favorite 
delusions about her was that she was a 
devout Lady Bountiful, dealing out bless- 
ings to the poor. 

‘*He is not a pensioner.” 

It must ali be told—and in a moment. 
She had not a breath of time to save herself. 
Lippard’s impatient step was in the hall 
below. Yet she spoke deliberately, calmed 
by the very extremity of her terror. She 
began mechanically to draw off her gloves, 
then let them fall, and with one step came 
up to her husband and caught him by the 
lapels of his coat, looking up into his face. 

‘*Why, Lesley!” He stoppedthere. To 
men like Allan thought comes like intui- 
tion inthe supreme crises of life. Some- 
thing told him that the mystery of their 
married life was to be cleared now. The 
secret discontent with which she had 
tortured him was going to take definite 
shape at last. Behind his gentleness was an 
enormous self-control. 


‘““Go on. What is it you have to tell 
me?” he said passing his hands lightly over 
her hair. 

“Tam not the woman you think me. 
That man you saw—I was engaged to him 
once,” 

His hands rested motionless on her head. 

‘*T wasso young, Allan! I wasso young!” 

There was no answer. 

‘*T wrote to him,” she went on, desper- 
ately, ‘‘a good many times. He has them; 
he has the letters now.” 

He pushed her away, gently but steadily, 
and stood apart from her. 

‘*When you were moody and unhappy, 
it was of this man you thought ?” 

‘Oh, Allan, forgiveme! I didnot know 
him as he is!” 


He turned his back to her and stood 
looking into the fire. She waited. Would 
he never speak? Lippard’s heavy step 
sounded on the staircase. She went up 
and touched her husband. He started and 
turned. ‘‘Heis here. Oan you send him 
away?” 

‘* He has your letters? What does he ask 
for them?” 

**O, Allan! You don’t think he would 
sell my letters? Why, he Joved me!” 

“The man I saw down-stairs will sell 
the letters,” he said quietly. ‘That is 
probably his business in Philadelphia. We 
shall see.” 

He left the room and in ten minutes 
came back with a soiled package, smelling 
of musk, in his hand. The hall door 
clanged, and she heard Lippard go down the 
street, whistling. 

Allan handed her the package. 

‘*'You have the right to them. You have 
paid for them,” she said. 

‘They are not likely to prove pleasant 
reading for me,” he_ replied, smiling 
grimly. 

She threw the letters in the fire and 
watched them burn, with slowly whitening 
lips. They were full of love; love for this 
vulgar fellow whose life was no higher than 
a brute’s. Her whole life had been de- 
bauched, dragged to the gutter by that 
childish mistake. She began to sob 
wilcly. i 

“I have suffered somuch! I prayed 
to die! Let me’ tell you all, Allan, 
and you will forgive me.” 

But her husband did not come near her. 
‘*T do not feel ‘equal to talking of this to- 
night,”he said gently. “TI too, have borne 





a little disappointment.” He left the room 


z 


“quickly, and a moment later went out of 


the house. 

Near noon the next day, Lesley came to 
Mrs. Jordan. She had lost all the exagger- 
ated air of the heroine. There were the 
marks of terrible, acute suffering in her face. 

‘Has my husband given me up, Sylvia? 
He did not come back last night. Has 
he left me?” 

‘‘Only for a time, Lesley. You don’t know 
Allan, unfortunately. He has a morbid 
dislike of talking things over, or of scenes. 
He told me to come to you with his mes- 
sage. I was just trying to summon courage. 

‘*What message? Where is he?” 

‘* He sailed this morning for Havre. He 
will be gone probably a year.” 

“A year?” she muttered these words 
over and over to herself. ‘*What amI to 
do?” she said, at length. 

‘*You can either remain here, or make 
the visit to your mother which you have 
80 often wished for,” 

Lesley rose trembling. ‘‘ I will go home.’ 

Mrs. Jordan followed heranxiously, ‘It 
is hard, dear child, [ know. It is all hard; 
but Allan thought that silence and time 
would right this matter and bring you back 
to each otker if anything could.” 

‘* He has been cruel—cruel”— 

‘*You will not think so when you arecalm- 
er, Lesley. He could not well discuss the 
matter beside his own hearth, where your 
letters to Lippard lay burning,” Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Allan has been along 

time tender and patient with you.” 

‘‘T know it. Let me go now.” 

That day Mrs. Davidge returned to her 
old home. If her husband depended on 
Clapp City and its social forces to cure the 
evil they had wrought, he was wise. In a 
week Lesley was heartily disgusted and 
ashamed of her worser self, which was their 
growth and outcome; arndin a month she 
was as heartily in love with her husband, 
whom she thought lost to her forever. In 
amonth, too, Mr. Davidge found a thou- 
sand excuses for the innocent girl, left open 
to contamination in her childhood. He 
hurried back, full of remorse and forgive- 
ness; and they began life again with genu- 
ine love as its foundation. 

They have two pretty little daughters, 
who are straitly guarded and sheltered. 

‘‘You protect your common fidwers from 
coarse hands and taint,” Mr. Davidge says 
to fault-finding friends, ‘‘and I these roses 
of mine, which God himself has given me,” 
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LITTLE CLARA AND THESUNDAY 
BELLS 





BY MARY ELIOTT. 


Ciara's a roguish little girl, 
Just full of fun and glee ; 

She finds this world as glad a world 
As any world need be, 


Her little limbs are round and firm ; 
Her heart beats warm and strong; 

We wonder oft that heavenward thoughts 
Can e’er to such belong. 


The streets were full of quietness— 
Quiet the people too— 

Some wore the look of angels bright, 
The blessed ones and true, 


And Olara hushed her mirth to hear 
The church bells, loud and low, 

And watched, as at their bidding sweet 
The thronging people go. 


Then turned her glowing face and asked: 
‘* Who rings the bells, Mamma?” 
She loved to hear them in the air, 

Now near and now so far. 


Her mother told her all about 
The sexton bent and gray; 

“Oh! dear!” she said, “ that’s just the same 
As Fred and Wendell say!” 


Lingering, her bright eyes earnest grown 
Still sought the dear blue sky. 
“7 thought God did it!” she broke ont, 
And heaved a little sigh. 


. Dear child! We'll set thee in the midst, 
* And learn thy blessed lore, 
’Tis God who rings the pleading bells, 
And calls us evermore ! 


Brooxuyn, L. 1. 
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A BRANCH OF EVERGREEN. 


BY MRS. CARRIE W. BRONSON. 





Acyt Ayprews had finished the after- 
dinner work, and sat knitting a ‘‘mixed” 
blue stocking at the kitchen window. It 
was a cozy little window enough, with 
clear shining panes and a white curtain; 
and through the panes you could see woods, 
and hills and the spires of the distant town, 
all alive with dancing snow flakes. It 
would have been a very pleasant window 
indeed, only for Aunt Andrews herself sit- 
ting init. And what was the matter with 
Aunt Andrews? She was neat as a pin, 
in her brown and black plaid gingham, 
linen ruffle, and clean apron; and her hair 
was as smooth and shining as if it, too, had 
been newly starched and ironed. You 
would not have known there was anything 
unpleasant about her until you came to her 
face. That was so hard and cold, and 
bitter and kinky, that after one glance at 
it, you would want to look back at the 
window, quick, to tuke the taste out. Her 
mouth was screwed into about as cheerful 
an expression as a knot in a very hard rope 
would be apt to wear; her eyes would not 
have melted snowflakes, if any had chanced 
to blow into them; and her forehead was 
so full of little wrinkles and puckers 
that you could not help wondering 
if one were added every year, like 
the rings in an oak, and if, at that 
rate, Aunt Andrews could possibly have 
lived long enough to collect them all. On 
this soft white afternoon, the day before 
Christmas, everything else seemed to be 
jolly and happy and loving. The trees, 
contrary to their usual custom, quite forgot 
to shake off the tender clinging arms of 
snow that enfolded their bare branches 
and caressed them into beauty; the snow- 
birds fluttered from ground to bush, and 
back again, all in a twitter of joy; and the 
very snowflakes were brimful of happy 
little secrets, and clustered together and 
whispered as they fell. But Aunt Andrews 
showed not the slightest disposition to cling 
or cluster or whisper to anybody or any- 
thing. A large black-and-white cat rose, 
with a slow, majestic motion, from a rug 
near the stove, and rubbed softly against 
her dress; but she said ‘‘Scat!” in such a 
decided tone that old Dick walked back to 
his rug with his feelings hurt, while Aunt 
Andrews went on rattling her knitting 
needles as harshly as if Christmas and love 
and fellow feeling were a thousand miles 
away. In fact, Aunt Andrews had forgot- 
ten all about Christmas, until something 
made her think. She happened to glance 
out of the side window, and saw a load of 
evergreens, preceded by a large horse, 
flanked by a small dog, and finished off at 
the top with a middle-sized boy, passing 
through the lane. 

‘I declare!” she said aloud, “ if that Hol- 
lister boy aint been breaking down my hem- 
locks again! Some Christmas nonsense, I 
s’pose. I should think Eben might have 
the sense to forbid such doings! Land knows 
I've told him times enough. To have 'em 
come tramping through my lane ’s if they 
had the best right in the world! It’senough 
to make anybody lose all patience ; and it’s 
got to be stopped. I won’t have my 
premises invaded and my trees broke 
down every year for all the Christmases 
and Hollisters in creation; and I’m going 
right out to tell’emso. What in under the 
canopy do they want to fuss with ever- 
greens for, anyway? I do think it’s the 
foolishest idea!” 

By this time Aunt Andrews had got an 
old shawl over her head, and was going 
through the back door, fully resolved upon 
parting with a goodly-sized portion of her 
mind, for the benefit of the ‘ Hollister 
boy.” Butshe stopped a minute to ‘‘ shoo” 
a flock of snow-birds that had alighted too 
near the step to suit her; and Jack Hollis- 
ter got the start of her. 

“Wish you Merry Christmas, Aunt 
Andrews!” he shouted, at the top of.a 
very healthy boyish pair of lungs. ‘‘ Eben 
said we might have some greens for to- 
morrow. We're going to have the jolliest 
time—and I only picked the scraggly ones, 
you know—and a tree and turkey and 
everything. We're ever so much obliged.” 

And Jack danced a little hornpipe on top 
of his load, and rode off triumphant, leav- 
ing Aunt Andrews gazing rather absently 





at a large branch of hemlock that had 
slipped off the others, and lay in the snow 
at her feet. 

‘* Well!” she said at last, in a tone of sub- 
dued surprise. ‘‘He’s got off with ’em this 
time; but he won’t do it so easy another 
year.” 

Then she turned to go back to the house, 
went a few steps, paused, turned again and 
picked up the evergreen. 

‘*Is’pose I might as well take it in to 
make a fire of, as to let it lie here,” she mut- 
tered, sniffing the fragrant twigs. ‘‘ Smells 
kind o’ good and spicy, like the last day of 
school, or a picnic in the woods. [ aint 
smelled any hemlock before in I don’t 
know how long. Makes me feel as if I was 
a silly young thing myself, going to trim up 
for Christmas. Bah! I’ve a great mind to 
throw the thing away. So the Hollisters 
are going to have a tree and turkey and 
everything? Probably Rosanna and the 
boys are coming home; and his sister's 
folks, and her brothers from Mayville ’ll be 
there. Well, I only hope they enjoy it. 
For my part, I wouldn’t be hired to have 
such a houseful, and,” she added, a little 
grimly, ‘‘nobody wouldn’t be hired to come; 
80 we're even.” 

But when she had got back to the solitary 
kitchen and saw her empty rocking-chair 
standing as she had left it, and remembered 
that it was almost time to get supper for 
herself, a most unusual sensation fell upon 
her. For the first time in as much as a 
dozen years Aunt Andrews felt lonesome. 
Not that she knew it, though—not she; she 
thought she was only vexed with Eben 
and the Hollisters; and as she proceeded to 
put on the tea-kettle, with exactly one dip- 
perful and a half of water, made sundry 
remarks uncomplimentary to people who 
were either stupid or lawless. This double 
duty accomplished, she stooped and patted 
old Dick on the head, much to that worthy 
animal’s surprise, and then took up the 
hemlock bough and broke off a piece. 

‘*I’ve a notion to stick up a little bit 
somewhere,” she thought, ‘‘ just to see how 
foolish it will look.” 

Over the table hung a time-honored pic- 
ture, labeled ‘‘General Washington at 
Prayer,” in which his country’s parent, 
dressed in a startling costume of blue and 
white, appeared to be wading kneep deep 
in rather greenish water. Aunt Andrews 
approached this miracle of art and perched 
her hemlock branch above it, then stepped 
back to contemplate the effect. 

** Looks kind o’ fresh and young, if ’tis 
silly,” she remarked,meditatively. ‘‘ Maran- 
tha used to think a sight of such things. I 
remember we had some hung up ‘round 
the spare room when she was married ; and 
bittersweet berries and dried leaves. More 
fools we!” she concluded briskly, turning 
sharply away to lay the cloth for supper. 

She brought out brown bread and yellow 
butter, some plum preserves and fat dough- 
nuts, and a jug of cream, Dick, mean- 
while, looking on with interest. 

‘*IT don’t see what ever I was thinking 
of,” she began, a minute later, glancing 
round the well-filled pantry, ‘‘to bake up 
such a lot of stuff. I believe I’m beginning 
to lose my senses. There’s bread and pies 
enough to last me two weeks, steady eat- 
ing, to say nothing of doughnuts and seed 
cookies. They'll all be dry as chips, long 
before I can use ’em, goodness knows. I 
s’pose I might have Chrissy and the chil- 
dren come over to-morrow,” she continued, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘just to get things eat up. 
’Twouldn’t be no great of ajob for them; 
and, come to think of it, Chrissy could help 
me considerable. There’s my brown alpaca 
wants something done to it this Winter. 
I’ve been thinking about it for quite a spell. 
I'll just have her look it over, and see what 
it needs. They say she’s a first-rate hand 
at dressmaking. Here, Dick, do take your 
supper, and get out of my way. I don’t 
know what ails you to-night, rubbing 
around so.” 

Dick, with mild delight beaming in his 
countenance, left off rubbing and attacked 
his supper, which was for some reason 
more generous than usual; and Aunt An- 
drews herself sat down to her meal, feeling 
somehow happier than she had for a long 
time. She thought it was because she had 
got the brown alpaca off her mind. Just 
as she had finished eating, Eben came to 
the door. 





‘‘ Anything else wanted to-night, Miss 
Andrews?” he asked, dislodging a small 
snow storm from his boots, preparatory to 
stepping in on the clean oil-cloth. 

‘Well, no; I guessnot. You aint going 
to town to-night; are you, Eben?” 

‘“Why, yes, Miss Andrews. I thought 
I'd have to go over and get a few little 
traps for the children, seein’ its Christmas 
eve. They kind o’ expect it, you know,” 
he added apologetically. 

‘Yes, 1 know. Could you make it in 
your way to goround by Chrissy’s—Chrissy 
Paine’s?” 

‘*Just exactly as well as not, Miss An- 
drews.” 

‘* Well, then, I wish you would stop and 
tell her I want her and the children to come 
over to-morrow ; and I'll send for ’em in the 
morning.” Seeing the blank amazement 
in Eben’s face, she went on hurriedly. 
‘* You see, Chrissy’s a sort of dressmaker; 
and I’ve got a few little jobs ’'m thinking 
of having her do. I s’pose you won't mind 
going over.” 

‘* Not the least bit in the world. It'll do 
them chicks o’ hern a heapof good to get 
out in the air, too; they was white as 
salery stalks last time I seen them.” 

‘*Here! I guess you'd better kill a couple 
of them fat Leghorns in the morning, Eben; 
they’ve stopped laying and its a perfect waste 
to feed ’em all Winter. That’s all, I be- 
lieve; no; wait just a minute.” 

And Aunt Andrews disappeared in the 
pantry, coming out shortly with a small 
basket, which she handed, in rathera shame- 
faced way, to Eben. 

‘It’s a jam tart,” she said; I baked so 
many last time I don’t know how I’m ever 
going to get rid of’em. 1 thought maybe 
the children could eat one.” 

So saying, Aunt Andrews shut the door 
on Eben’s bewilderment before his thanks 
could possibly find a way through it, and 
left him staring vacantly at the door-knob. 
However, he recovered after a little, and 
trudged away through the snow, saying to 
himself: ‘‘I wonder what ’n under the 
sun’s come over Miss Andrews? I’ve 
worked for her now, off and on, itll be 
seven years next April, and she never done 
nothing of this kind before, as I remember. 
The young ones ’ll be tickled enough, bless 
their hearts! And to think I was such a 
consarned dunce I couldn’t even thank 
her!” 

As for Aunt Andrews, she was a good 
deal more surprised at what she had done 
than Eben. 

‘*I do think of such queer things to-day,” 
she said, as she wiped her dishes and made 
things tidy for the night. ‘First, there 
was Marantha come into my head, and then 
Chrissy, and now Eben’s children. Seems 
as if I’d been forgetting everybody for about 
a hundred years, and now, all at once, some- 
thing had stirred me up and made me re- 
member. Well, well! it'll seem odd enough 
to get up in the morning and bustle around 
to get ready for company. Won't it, Dick?” 


But Dick was fast asleep before the fire, | 


and did not answer. 

In Chrissy Paine’s little home that tven- 
ing were smiles and wonder, besides con- 
siderable mending and brushing of small 
garments, to make them presentable for 
the morrow. * 

Poor Chrissy! It was hardly possible, 
with her scanty earnings, to keep the house 
warm and feed the two children and herself 
through the Winter, when the wind crept 
in at every crevice and made what Elsie 
called ‘‘ little shiver-places” all over them; 
and they were always so hungry. There 
was seldom anything to spare for clothing, 
even of the plainest kind. Just now, as she 
holds up a tiny jacket, and sees how poor 
and shabby it looks despite her efforts, she 
gives a little sigh and thinks sadly: ‘‘ Ah, 
how different it would all be if their father 
were here!” 

‘* Mamma,” spoke up little Tom, ‘Jimmy 
Loring has got a nelegant new suit, all blue, 
with gold buttons, and much as twenty-leven 
pockets. I wish I could have such a suit. 
Can’t I, Mamma?” 

‘Some day, dear, when our good time 
comes.” 

‘Then I wish it would hurry and come, 
‘forel all outgrow it. Do you suppose it 
could get here by to-morrow, Mamma?” 

‘Course not,” said yellow-haired Elsie. 
**Tt’ll take it weeks and weeks; ‘sides, we 





wouldn’t be here to-morrow, if it did 
come. Who is Aunt Andrews, Mamma? Did 
I ever see her?” 

‘*Oh! yes, Elsie; but not often. She is 
my dear dead mother’s own sister; and she 
has lived all alone so long she almost for- 
gets she has apy friends. You must be 
very kind and loving to her to-morrow, pet, 
because she is a lonely old woman, and 
hasn’t any little girl to love her.” 

‘*Has she got any little boy to love her?” 
put in Master Tom, who felt that he was 
being left out. 

“No, nor any little boy, either.” 

‘Then I'll love her. [lllove her awfully, 
—if she gives me lots of cookies.” 

**T don’t doubt it. Oh! you hungry Tom- 
my! But come now, you must both be off 
to bed, so as to have bright eyes for Christ- 
mas morning. Good night, and happy 
dreams, my darlings!” 

And when it came, as in its own good time 
it did, what a perfect Christmas morning it 
was! Yesterday’s snow, still speckless 
and pure, was over everything; there was 
not a breath of wind to ruffle its soft white 
calm; and, though the sun looked down, 
as he could not help doing, upon the lovely 
earth, it was so respectfully, and with such 
delicate reserve that not a snowflake of its 
beauty was destroyed. 

Aunt Andrews was awake and stirring 
early, as was her custom. Shenever could 
see the use of wasting two-thirds of her 
life in bed, she used to say; and if there 
were ever, by chance, any luckless 
‘*worms”in her neighborhood, be sure she 
was on hand to catch them. 

By ten o’clock the house is in spotless 
order; the chickens are simmering on the 
stove, midway in the series between cackle 
and pie; and Aunt Andrews again sits by 
the window with her ‘‘ mixed” stocking. 
She has on the same gingham dress and 
wtite apron she wore yesterday, when we 
made her acquaintance; her hair and her 
linen ruffle are unaltered; but it seems as if 
she had put on a different face somehow 
this morning. This one is certainly not so 
knotty and kinky as the other, and looks 
in much better taste for the season of 
‘peace and good will.” 

Before she has knit twice around she 
hears the sound of sleigh-bells, which Eben 
has resurrected from some long-forgotten 
grave for the occasion, and of children’s 
voices, talking and laughing. A moment 
more and Aunt Andrews is at the door and 
absolutely kissing her niece. 

How astonished the picture of General 
Washington must have been, looking on at 
this, to say nothing of Eben and the cat. 
But all three were wise enough to maintain 
astrict silence. Only the evergreen bough 
was not in the least surprised. I think that 
had expected something of the kind all 
along. 

‘Why, I'd no idea you was getting so 
peaked,” Aunt Andrews said, keeping 
Chrissy’s hand and looking into her face. 
‘* You’re the perfect picture of Marantha, 
I declare.” 

Then she bustled them off to remove 
their wraps, renewed the sitting-room fire, 
and got the children some cookies to ‘‘ stay 
their stomachs” until dinner time, almost 
in a breath. 

‘*T never knew how really kind-hearted 
Aunt Roxy was,” thought Chrissy, remorse- 
fully, as she warmed her chilly feet at the 
hearth, and felt a little glow come to her 
pale eheeks. By and by she rose from her 
chair and said, pleasantly : 

‘‘Now, Aunt, I am nice and warm, and 
all ready to go to work. Eben told me 
something about some sewing you wanted 
done.” 

‘* Well, I have got a little puttering; but 
I’ve concluded to wait till some other time 
for it. There aint any kind of hurry; and 
I guess ’twont hurt you to fold your hands 
ahalfa day. I’ts precious little folding 
they’ve had, I’ll be bound,” she added to 
herself. 

As for Tom and Elsie, they were highly 
pleased with everything. The cozy room, 
old-fashioned pictures and bright wood 
fire, were all admired and appreciated by 
them; and so, I am sure, were the cookies. 
After disposing of his, with great satisfac- 
tion, Tom set about cultivating Dick’s 
acquaintance, while Elsie hovered between 
her mother and Aunt Andrews, anxious to 

‘*help” the latter in her preparations for 
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around her neck and kissed her. 

‘TL love you, Auntie,” she said, softly. 

Aunt Andrews felt a queer sensation in 
her throat. ‘I don’t know why you 
should, child,” she replied in a broken 
voice. 

‘‘ Because you look so nice when you 
smile like that, and because you haven’t 
any little girl to love you—any other little 
girl, I mean. Of courseyou’ve got me, to- 
day.” 

‘* Bless the child!” murmured Aunt An- 
drews, furtively wiping away a tear, as she 
rolled out her crust. ‘‘I didn’t s’pose any- 
body in the wide world ’d ever love me, 
again.” 

Either because of that tear, or something 
else, that chicken-pie was the very best 
Aunt Andrews evermade. And how they 
all enjoyed it and the jam tarts and mince- 
pie, and, in short, the dinner! And how Tom 
made them all laugh by remarking at its 
close: ‘‘ Now let’s play it’s next Christmas, 
and begin all over again!” Altogether, 
what a happy Christmas they had—those 
four! And whenat last the light began to 
fade and out-of-doors look gray and 
chilly, and Chrissy spoke of starting for 
home, little Tom sang out from a corner 
where he was teaching Dick to stand on 
two feet: ‘‘ No, Mamma, don’t let’s go home 
yet! Let’s stay till the Fourth o’ July!” 

And Elsie, with her golden head resting 
against her mother’s arm, said, softly: ‘I 
don’t feel any little shiver-places in Auntie’s 
house, Mamma.” 

‘‘Chrissy,” spoke Aunt Andrews, sud- 
denly, ‘‘I’ve been thinking about it all 
day most, and I’ve come to the conclusion 
that if you’re willing, you and the children 
had better come here and live with me. 
It'll save you rent and coal, and the yard’ll 
be nice for the children. Besides I’m get- 
ting most too old to live alone, anyway. 
What did you say? Will you come?” 

“Will I? O, Aunt Roxy, how good 
you are!” cried Chrissy, with tearful eyes. 
‘* But I’m afraid we shall be such a burden 
to you; and the children will worry you 
with their mischief and ”— 

‘‘IT hope tbey will!” broke in Aunt 
Andrews vehemently, ‘‘I hope I shan’t 
have a minute’s peace of my life. It'll 
serve me right for being such a cross, 


selfish, miserable old woman. There! I ' 


feel better, now I’ve said it out. You can 
just stay here to-night, and to-morrow Eben 
will move your things over; so it’s all 
settled, and there’s nothing more to be said 
about it.” 

‘‘Mamma,” whispered little Tom that 
night, as he nestled in the soft feathers by 
Chrissy’s side, ‘‘do you s’pose our good 
time has come? ” 

“T think it has, darling!” Chrissy an- 
swered through her happy tears. 

And we know the evergreen began it. 

ALBION, N, Y. 








Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux InpEPENDENT, New York, 





A VERSE APPROPRIATE TO THE NEW YEAR. 


Eacu puzzle forms a line. 
FIRST LINE. 

My 1, 24, 3, 4, an ornament. 

My 20, 6, 7, abroad. 

My 17, 22, 10, ancient. 

My 25, 12, 27, 14, 26, 16, forms. 

My 8, 18, preposition. 

My 19, 5, 21, 9, unclean, 

My 28, 2, 11, 15, 18, 28, 29, distemper. - 
SECOND LINE. 

My 1, 17, 11, 4, a circle, 

My 15, 21, 7, without, 

My 23, 9, 10, article. 

My 18, 12, 18, 14, 5, 16, 2, 3, 26, contracting. 

My 28, 6, 22, 8, evil, greed. 

My 27, 25, preposition. 

My 19, 24, 20, 29, a valuable metal. 
THIRD LINE. 

My 21, 2, 17, 4, a combination for gain. 

My 28, 14, 7, to eject. 

My 8, 12, 10, to personify a species. 

My 11, 9, 25, 6, 22, 20, 3, 27, a number. 

My 19, 16, 1, 15, contest. 

My 5, 24, preposition. 

My 13, 26, 18, not fresh. 





My 25, 9, 19, 28, 29, quiet, 
THE AUTHOR. 
#00008 
#00008 
#00008 
#00008 
#v000% 
*#0000% 
#00008 
#00008 
Words across: 1, clear ; 2, entice ; 8, fame; 4, 
appoint ; 5, what you can never be; 6, places of 
ingress ; 7, a musical term; 8, to make light. 
The initials belonging to an order of nobility, 
and the finals, the poet’s name. 


DIAMOND No. 1. 
= 
-“** 
ee ee 
*“**# *#*¢##* 
*“s** © 
** * 

* 


1, Aconsonant ; 2, an engine of war; 3, a coin 
in the East Indies; 4, swiftly; 5, a reward of 
merit ; 6, a measure ; 7 a vowel. 


D. 8. T. 
DIAMOND NO. 2, 


* 
** * 
se * © 

*t*e ee Ee 
ss* * € 

*“** 

* 


1, A consonant; 2, the queen of the fairies ; 3, 
a king and law-giver of Crete; 4, an animal; 5, 
a kind of tea; 6, the ocean ; 7, 4 consonant. 


D. 8, T. 
DIAMOND NO, 3. 


* 

7_* * 
*e** & © 
eee ee & 
“eee * 
*“** 

* 

1, A cunsonant; 2, a vegetable secretion ; 3, 
stares; 4, nonplused ; 5, a fight; 6, to look; 7, 
a consonant, D. 8. T. 

DIAMOND CROSS. 


° 
° 


° 
SCcoeoo #O eo oS 


on # #00 
° 


* *# *# ®& & 


o 0 
0 


coc #006 © 
o ° 
° 


cool # # €0 86 


Oo 


~) 


Upper left: 1, a vowel; 2, cunning; 3, mali- 
cious firing of buildings; 4, the head; 5, a con- 
sonant, 

Upper right: 1, a consonant ; 2, to entrap; 3, 
consisting of ships; 4, an aeriform fluid; 5, a 
consonant. 

Center: 1, a consonant; 2, a mass of iron; 3, 
nothing ; 4, a kind of liquor; 5, a consonant. 

Lower left: 1, a consonant; 2, a piece of 
cloth ; 3, pertaining to the nose; 4, to peck; 5, 
a consonant. 

Lower right: 1,% consonant; 2, a pony ; 3, to 
work ; 4, procured; 5, a consonant. D. 8. T. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1. Rip cute. 

2. Per act. 

8. Drab end. 

4. Main son. 

5. Tin pen ended, 
6. On cycle. 

7. Pay her, Guy. 
8. Torrible Eva. 
9. Never see Carp. 
10. Dances ever. D. 8. T. 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
*es* O #8 © © 
**e oF © 
eer O 8 
eer oO #8 #8 
Left Square: 1, to goby; 2, an air; 3, to use 
the voice on number 2; 4, wise. 
Right Hand Square: 1, « plant; 2, cold; 3, 
abbreviation of a study in school; 4, sharp side, 
The upper word across is way. 


DIVISION OF CAPITALS IN U. 68. 


4 


and 
A prefix ond on exe ond @ quantity of 


Part of « watch and 8 piece of land. 


und the best foundation. 


nae|re 





Selections. 
THE PARROT OF BLANKTOWN. 


Wao has never heard of the Jackdaw of 
Rheims, who was canonized after his re- 
stored sleekness as a reformed character, or 
the parrot of Nevers, that graceful Ver- 
Vert, who, trained amon — nuns, fell, 
alas! among thieves and learnt their lan- 
guage, which occasioned his downfall? The 
exploits of Ver-Vert are wy | recalled 
by the story of the parrot of Blanktown, 
which has lately caused no end of amuse- 
ment in that flourishing town. 

Blanktown’s learned and eloquent rabbi, 
who, in the language of our Cincinnati co- 
temporary, belongs to the reformatory (!) 
element of Judaism, received, afew mont 
ago, a letter from his t uncle in 
Schnappsberg, hinter Berlin, stating that 
he was about to forward to America the 

arrot of the rabbi’s youth and manhood. 

t seemed ill and fied, as if pinin 
for a change of air, and the trip would do it 
an immense amount of good. It was the 
rabbi’s constant companion in days of yore, 
= he would surely provide for it in its 
o'd age. 

The parrot finally arrived, much to the 
rabbi’s delight, and was soon comfortably 
housed in the rabbi’s home. lt was a pious 
bird, brought up in a pious town, and 
trained in a Yeshibah atmosphere. It knew 
all the responses by heart, could repeat 
grace after meals, and could say every ben- 
ediction in the cilendar. It always called 
for a cap when it said Hebrew, and washed 
its feathers before meals, and crooned and 
trilled as if it were an old-fashioned Hazan. 

A day or two had passed, when great ex- 
citement arose. The parrot refused to eat 
until the family made the customary bless- 
ing, which the rabbi had taught the parrot 
a decade before in Schnappsberg. It called 
for its cap, it repeated all the blessings, it 
sang snatches of the psalms, it gave quaint 
renditions of long obsolete piyutim, it created 
such a disorder that the rabbi thought seri- 
ously of sending it to the Zo-ological Gar. 
den. But when Saturday arrived, and the 
rabbi smoked his cigar, the parrot actually 
foamed in anger. The next day it was 
speechless, and the following noon died of 
chagrin and indignation. 

hat a pity the parrot died so soon! It 
might have applauded, rather than con- 
demned, the ciange in the rabbi’s views. 
It might have grown wiser and more 
learned. It might have despised at last the 
old-fashioned ways of Schnappsberg and 
become an ornament to American J oleion. 
Its fate was sad; but it will not be canon- 

ized. —Jewish Messenger. 
x2 maleate: 


RIGHT AND LEFT IN DANCING. 


THe lowest races of mankind—e.g., 
Kanaks and Negroes—are said not to turn 
round at all. The Chinese, Japanese, 
Turks, Brazilians, Mexicans, Araucanians, 
and Kalmuks always turn to the eft. The 
Hindus, and the peoples of Morocco, Tunis, 
and Transylvania, turn indifferently to the 
right or left. The highest European races 
turn to right. In Greece, Spain, and 
yee however, the number who turn 
to the left is considerable. In Hungary, in 
the national dance called Sezardasez, the 
dancers turned to the left in the days of 
Charlemagne, but now they turn to the 
right. French national dances require 
turning by the right. It is found that peo- 
a get giddy much soonerif they turn by the 
eft than when coaning by the right. In 
training ballet dancers it is found that twice 
as many exercises are needed to teach 
those movements involving a turning to 
the left as in the case of movements by the 
right. Reasoning from all these curious 
premises, M. Gaétan Delaunay, in a r 
read before the French Academy of Medi- 
cine, draws these conclusions: rota- 
tion to the ft is directed by the right 
lobe of the brain; and that this lobe is 
larger in the lower races, in women, child- 
ren and weak-minded persons. That, on 
the contrary, rotation to the right is under 
the direction to the left lobe of the brain; 
this lobe is most highly developed in the 
higher races—men, adults and intelligent 
persons.—London Tablet. 


HOW TO DECORATE CLOCKS. 





course, is in its natural tal tion. 
them both with garnet plush or velvet, 
ee ee ee ae 
hou te chow Gul Wie fees, anf tn 0 frome, 
Screw four brass knobs under the lower 
box as feet for it to rest on, and make a lit- 
tle  uptld by elt beeded nates brass 
The top of the upper box should be yiahed 
inthe same manner. The effect is excel- 


greatly reduced—in fact, was comely 
oe The physicians said that they bs se 
used, after this, one Treatment and was so much 
relieved that she could endure life. But in two 
or three months she was 
_ ae her dyi: a But not %.. 
she gave them e it 
dying, one of the ters usked if the Com- 
pound had ceased to do her good. ‘Oh ! no’ 
she replied, * but I have been without it for some 
time.’ A treatment was immediately Ps. 
This was about one year ago, Now is do- 
ing work for her family and going out visiting 
in her carriage for miles in the country.” 

Our “ Treatise on nd Onvgen,” con- 
taining a history of the and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 


Catarrh, Ne Bronchitis, As ete, 
and a wide range of cneonic a will 
be sent free. Address Drs, Stankey & Pauen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 


isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Seit. Price, 2 cents. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocta. 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, It is delicious, nourishing, 
, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
a 


“DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 5 











Be mace ta 
T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PRO RS, 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors. 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halle 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comferts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
—————_———— SE 








KIDNEY-WORT} 
THE SURE CURE 
Pe ever FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


[vvsicuns EnDoRsE IT HEARTILY, 
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Insure Your Life 


Iw THe 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Office, 55 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


Cash Surplus held in trust by the Trustee ‘of the Reserve | eee $114,794 63 


Central Trust Company of New York, 
TRUSTEE 


This Trust Company has $14,000,000 Assets and $2,000,000 Capital and Surplus in- 
vested in United States bonds. 


Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


This Association is composed of over fifteen thousand business and profes- 
sional men, who possess over 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS, 


in their own right, all united together upon a common-sense plan by which their families may be 
protected from want in the day of adversity. 

Total business $70,000 000 » Cash daved j in 1883 by reductions from usual rates charged by 
old line companies, $1,200,000. 

The certificates of membership in this Association are exempt by the law of New York from at- 
tachment by creditors and cannot be seized, taken or appropriated to pay any debt or liability of a 
deceased member. 


ALL LOSSES PAID PROMPTLY AND IN FULL. 


$10,000 Life Insurance for $50. 
5,005 “ 30. 


This includes admission fees and one year’s dues, After the first year, the annual dues for ex- 


penses are, 
#2 tor each $1,000 of Insurance. 


Mortuary assessments for current losses have averaged less than one-quarter the usual rates 
charged by the high rate Life Insurance Companies, including one-quarter set apart as a Special 
Reserve Fund. 

One assessment now produces about wy 000, sufficient to cover eighteen (18) average death 
claims beside setting aside $25,000, in the Spec ial Reserve Fund, 

The Mortuary Assessments for 1881, 1882, and 1883 have averaged as follows—on each $1,000 insurance : 


Age, 25 on each $1,000, $3.67 ; Age, 35 on each $1,000, 4.55; Age, 50 on each $1,000, $7.33; 


or less than one-fifth of the usual rates charged by the high rate Monopoly Companies. $1,000 
will be paid for the name of any legitimate loss due and unpaid. 


Eighteen Separate Examinations of this Association 


have been made into the affairs, system, books and accounts of this Association by Presidents and 
Cashiers of Banks, Insurance Commissioners, Insurance Actvaries, Accountants of Banks, and of 
our large business house 8, business and professional men ; and in each case, after said examinations 
have been completed, the Association has received a triumphant indorsement. 


Yhe Last Falsehood Nailed. 
Mas, Canouine M, Ranpats, or Purape raid, To E. B. Harper. 
ur letter ie my memory to a transaction with Mr, Duroes t in which you had no part or connection. 
ry not ma ny claim agaipat y st you. I could not do soin 
« “1 will at once fake steps to relieve you from the odium whic rT _—* been the unwilling cause of bringing 
upon your good name. CAROLINE M. RANDALL. 
The above is an extract from a letter received from Mrs. Randall in reply toa letter from Mr. E. 
B. Harper, demanding that she at once proceed with her case, which has been so extensively adver- 
tised by the enemies of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
Letter to District Attorney.] 
Court of Oyer and l'erminer for the City and County of Philadelphia. 


Letter oe A me by Edmund Randall, Esq. 
Ma. G. 8. @ 
Srr—In Thos fe See — F prosecution against T. A. Durney and E. B. Harper for the sum of o1.800. My 
comp! a yee awvainst rney, who took my money. He died shortly after the suit was Iam in- 
unjust ase is ‘being made of this caseagainst Mr. Harper. As this gentleman never Timea wrong, 
I would like the case ended. My extreme age prevents me calling upon you in person. 
Very respectfully, CaRo.ine M. RanDALL. 


Dec. 27th, 1883. Verdict, Not Guilty. County pay costs, 
Hon. John A. McCall, Jr., Insurance Commissioner or New York,fro E. B. Haren. 
(Telegram.] 


ve Fund Life Associatio 
th Certificates of Authority "all SOR eee 


Gro. 8. Granam, 


E. B Aneas. Precidant Mutual K ae tn to- ight’s mail, 

a antares OREL, >huperintendent, 

tay"This makes the second Certificate of Authority issued by Superhatvadens MoCall to this Associ- 
7 


ation in 1883. 4 
Report of Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, long Insurance Commissioner 
of Massachusetts! 


Book. Mase. 2 Sept. 0 h, 1883. 
MR. B. B. HARPER, ve eb Mutual weeeve 5 Fund Life Associati ork 


ini fo, aad gl) pore office ion with eve ty taality the there Tot si ete ng te paslad- 
arate of your n and practice 08 er 

and com pante ear acta n tif ag A fe to you of { December bth, 1882. 
hoa mene fan now Been so honest, wise, prudent and just that no 









- “ 2. Dave trom too a pgs ony cause yao have erred 
~ m Ment yi {4 watabl shed: TI 
Jou otical sclection tras ¢ 


= stricter than, has ever been attai 


ned. 
your m pemristangpnen they have been in companies of the same where the 
to get a. = and th toner hey stay in thet more it costs them to get out except by ¢ th. d 
ough y not; in a technical sense, be an insurance, ee nefiic ary is more 
raliey receive the face orits itat othe death of mmomibe than if they were an ordinary paid-up or level-premium 


That you reduced very nearly, if not quite, toa minimum the serious risk of loss which always 
st Foe ir uired by the serzos of the policy is needlessly large, and is done by the same corpo- 
one the deat’ ori 


ce. 
us far m pal via "fall se ee prom tly as they have been proved, and I can see no 


troy will ust sways bs ” ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 
Over $100,000 surplus deposited in trust to the credit of the members, 


0. D. Baldwin’s Auditorial Report. 
New Yor. November th, 1883, 


FE. B. HARPER, Esq 
Sin —iier ving pom - examinatio the Assesament Accounts, the th Cl and the Re. 
reavo Fund of the Mutut tual feserve Life Association 0 New York, to Nov. 2ist, inat., I to submit “the follow. 


|. t. ,- received frouy all ame to Her. at. ae 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE FOREST QUESTION. 


OBsERVING readers must have noticed the in- 
creasing frequency with which the forests have 
been the subject of discussion of late. A few 
years ago they were an object of consideration to 
those only who were dealers in lumber, and who 
looked to the forests for the supply of that ma- 
terial, Here and there, indeed, some thoughtful 
observer had seen that the forests were of im- 
portance not merely as sources of fuel and lum- 
ber, but that they had manifest relations to cli- 
mate as well as to agriculture, to commerce and 
to human comfort and health. Noah Webster, 
as long ago as 1799, in an article “‘on the sup- 
posed change in the temperature of Winter,” in 
which he examines various authorities, ancient 
and modern, comes to the conclusion “ that the 
weather in modern Winters is more inconstant 
than when the earth was covered with wood, at 
the first settlement of Europeans in the country ; 
that the warm weather of Autumn extends fur- 
ther into the Winter months, and the cold 
weather of Winter and Spring encroaches upon 
the Summer.” 

Thomas Jefferson, another wise observer, wrote 
ina similar strain upon the subject. 

The writings of these authors, however, at- 
tracted little attention and exerted no percepti- 
ble influence. At that time, and with the coun- 
try in the undeveloped condition in which it then 
was, no writings on such a subject would proba- 
bly have commanded much attention. 

The first realawakening of interest in the 
subject may be said to date from the publication 
by the late Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, of his work en- 
titled ‘Man and Nature ; or Physical Geography 
as modified by Human Action.” This was 
twenty yearsag>. A subsequent edition bears 
the title “The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action.” 

Mr. Marsh had the advantage of writing, not 
only at a time when, through a more active 
press anda well-developed system of inter-com- 
munication, he could reach a large number of 
readers in all parts of the country, but he had 
lived many years in Europe, where the value of 
the forests in all their relations to man and to 
nature is recognized, and where they are made 
the subject of careful attention and manage- 
ment by governmental authorities. His well- 
known mastery of most, if not all of the Vonti- 
nental languages, enabled Mr. M. also to bring 
under contribution the voluminous literature of 
Europe, relating to the subject, which his own 
close and discriminating observations, both at 
home and abroad, enabled him to use to the 
best advantage. The result was the production 
of a book which stands to-day at the head of a ll 
works of its class in the English language, and 
is constantly quoted by the best foreign writers 
as a recognized authority in regard to the mat- 
ters of which it treats. 

About one-third of Mr. Marsh’s volume is de- 
voted to the consideration of the forests. In 
this, he treats briefly and clearly, and we may 
say exhaustively, the whole subject. The rela- 
tion of the trees to temperature and moisture, 
to rain-fall and the flow of streams, to floods and 
droughts, their effect in protecting crops from 
the mechanical force or the blasting influence of 
violent winds—these, as well as many other 
points, are duly considered. No one, not already 
at home in the subject, can read Mr. M.’s book 
without gaining a new view of the forests and 
having a profound conviction of their essential 
importance to the comfort of man and to na- 
tional prosperity. 

About ten years after the publication of this 
book, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science appropriately took into consid- 
eration the subject of the forests, and called 
attention to the rapidity with which those of 
our own country were being destroyed and the 
evil consequences threatened thereby. The 
Association went so far as to memorialize Con- 
gress on the subject, asking its intervention on 
behalf of the forests. Some action was taken by 
Congress. A Commission was appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the condition of the 
forests and their relation to the public welfare. 
A voluminous report was made, confirming all 
that had been said in regard to the waste of the 
forests and the dangers thereby threatened. 
From the time of that report to the present con- 
stantly increasing attention has been given to 
the subject. Writers in newspapers and maga- 
zines have made it their theme. The disastrous 
effects of the destruction of the forests in other 
countries have been recounted, The influence 

of the removal of the forests in various portions 
of our own land, in the production of floods 
and droughts, in impeding the channels of com- 
merce, in lessening the water-power used for 
manufacturing purposes, and in other respects, 
has beenclearly shown. Finally, the reports of 
the last census, while showing the great value 
of the forests as supplying the material for many 
‘of our most important industries, have con- 





firmed the declarations of those who had made 
the subject a study and established the fact that 
we are destroying our forests with reckless 
rapidity and thereby exposing ourselves to most 
injurious consequences, The great forests of 
white pine, onr most valuable lumber tree, which 
formerly stretched as an unbroken belt from 
the St. John to the Mississippi, have been practi- 
cally swept away as far west as Michigan ; and at 
the present rate of consumption ten years will 
exhaust the remaining forests of the north- 
west. Already the lumbermen are flocking from 
that comparatively denuded region to strike 
their axes into the forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington or those that border the Mexican Gulf. 
But these are composed of a different kind of 
timber, which cannot take the place of the white 
pine. Atthe same time, rapid. as has been the 
consumption of the forests in the past, the 
growth of the country in population, with its 
correspondingly increasing industries, and 
especially its settlement to so great extent upon 
the prairies and the treeless plains of the north- 
west is making constantly increasing demands 
upon the timber regions ot the country. 

The forest question, therefore, assumes two 
aspects ; first that of preserving what we can of 
our existing forests, where they are needed. 
This is to be done by guarding them from the 
ravages of fire, which now are as destructive as the 
lumberman’s ax, and by cutting the trees only 
as fast as they come to maturity, thus preserving 
the forest condition continually, instead of clear- 
ing off the trees all at once, as the custom has 
been, and providing no means of reproduction. 
And, secondly, the problem is to secure the 
planting of trees to the needful extent in those 
portions of the country where they have not 
hitherto been found growing, or from which 
they have been removed and no second growth 
secured, 

On the great plains beyond the Mississippi, 
exposed to both cold and scorching winds, the 
very necessity of the case impels men to plant 
trees. Buteven there some governmental aid 
may be needed to induce the planting of trees in 
sufficient numbers. It is estimated that, for the 
best interests of any region, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, one-fourth of its area should be 
covered with trees. 

There are large tracts of land, also, from which 
the trees have been removed, which ought to be 
restored to the forest condition. This is re- 
quired by the rule just mentioned; while, in 
many cases, the denuded lands are worthless, or 
nearly so, for agricultural purposes, by be- 
ing devoted to trees, they could be made profit- 
able. 

As to the preservation of existing forests, es- 
pecially where they are near the sources of im- 
portant streams, the reasons are ample and 
urgent ; but there is no space left now for their 
consideration. It must be left for another oc- 


casion. 
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MANURE IS ba WHY WASTE 
IT? 


Last year I raised a piece of Hubbard squashes. 
The ground was manured very heavily with rich 
rotten compost, probably at the rate of 50 tons 
or more peracre. Itis necessary to make the 
land very rich to succeed with thiscrop; but 
that isn’t the point Iamafter. That same land 
this year was planted with potatoes ; and it was 
there that they rolled out so large and numer- 
ous as to yield at the rate of 500 bushels per 
acre. Just over the fence, on a part of another 
lot, where no manure had been applied for 
many years, there were only 200 bushels per 
acre. Difference in soil and kinds of potatoes 
might account for some of this great variation 
in yield ; but I think it fair to say that 200 bush- 
els per acre of the best yield was owing to the 
manure put on the ground for squashes the pre- 
vious year. The potatoes were none of them 
sold for less than 40 cents a bushel; s0 we have 
at least $80 per acre cash benefit from that 
heavy manuring the second year, to say nothing 
of #240 an acre which the squashes brought. 
It was, of course, a little more trouble to pick up 
and market the larger crop; but enough of the 
potatoes were sold for over 40 cents per bushel 
to pay for that. The object of all this talk is to 
show that manure is cash ; or at least that, with a 
little manipulating, the farmer can turn it into 
cash ; to show that it has a practical cash value, 
and we do not need the chemist to tell us there 
is such a per cent. of nitrogen and such ef pot- 
ash, and that they are worth so much a pound. 

Now where is the farmer who would not get 
over the fence, or down out of his buggy, to 
pick up a dime? Where is the farmer who, if 
he found there was a hole in his pocket, or in 
his pocket-book, and that adime or a quarter 
was slipping out now and then, wouldn’t see to 
it forthwith that that hole was mended? Why 
is it, then, when manure has only to be put on 
your land to bring you the cash, that you won’t 
take the trouble to stop the holes in your stable 
floors, through which dimes’ and quarters’ worth 
of manure are daily and perhaps hourly slipping, 
with just as much alacrity as you would those 
holes in your pocket-book? 

Mr. Woodward, editor of a farm journal, was 








talking over this matter with me this morning, 
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and he remarked that it seemed as though many 
farmers could not appreciate anything but 
cash, The manure which would surely bring 
the eash was not valued or cared for till it actu- 
ally became cash, It would seem #0 to one 
riding through the country and seeing how 
many barnyards seem to haye been purposely 
arranged to let the manure wash away 28 mach 
as possible. The yard is on a side hill, perhaps, 
with a creck or ditch at the bottom, to quietly 
convey off the essence or most soluble and val- 
able parts of the manure every time it rains 
hard, The stock go # long distance, quite 
likely, through a lane to water, in the Winter, 
and then stand around in fence cofners for 
hours, leaving their valuable droppings where 
they will for the most part be wasted ; and per- 
haps what manure is saved is thrown out under 
the eaves of the cow-barn to be leached, or out 
back of the horse-barn to overheat and send its 
most valnable ingiedients into the air; and 
then money greatly needed for otber purposes 
is paid out, perhaps, for phospate or bone meal, 
which may and may not pay. Fourteen years 
ago, when I first began farming, I putin a piece 
of sowed corn. The land was poor, and the most 
of the crop was rather short and slim—a crop to 
be ashamed of ; but there was here and there a 
cluster of stalks, two or three feet above the 
rest, rank and green—a crop to be proud of. 

Being of an investigating turn of mind, I dug 
up some of those good spots; and what do you 
suppose I found around the roots of the ‘corn? 
The manure the horses had dropped when they 
were plowing and working the ground. I re- 
alized then that if manure wasn’t cash, it would 
bring good crops, and the crops wotilbring the 
cash ; and, being in want of morey, I have al- 
ways taken pains to save the manure. 

Now you farmers, who allow apart of your 
manure to go to waste, don’t you know what I 
have said about its value is all true? Don’t you 
know that it will pay you to build tight stable 
tloors, and to have water in your barnyards, and 
keep your cattle up in a small yard, where the 
manure can be saved by absorbents, anid in the 
stable, warm and comfortable, instead of ont in 
the cold, drinking ice water and shivering, and 
leaving their droppings in out-of’the-way 
places? Then why don’t youdo it? Do not 
put it off another Winter. If you do not do it, 
don’t whine any more about poor crops aud poor 
seasons and farming not paying. ‘‘As you 
make your bed so you must lie in it.” No busi- 
iness will pay very well until all the nels are 
stopped.—T. B. Terry, in “Ohio Farmer. 
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THE GUERNSEY Cow. 


Tae Channel Island cows are unquestionably 
the best dairy cows yet produced; and of these 
the Guernsey has merits which specially com- 
mend her to the attention of that large class of 
farmers who keep small or large dairies, and 
whose leading object isthe largest quantity of 
butter of the best quality. Hereare the claims 
made for her by those who know her best; 

1, She is of good size and not over-large for 
the purpose for which she is best adapted. 

2. She is a moderate feeder, andcan be profit- 
ably kept in any sedtidn of thie cétiiiry Where 
any. good cow will thrive, 

3. She is an excellent milker, Siving as latge a 
quantity as any of the rich- milking brééds. Good 
herds of this breed have averaged ten quarts a 
day throughout the year. 

4. Their miik in quality is not surpassed, and 
only equaled by that of the Jersey. The color 
of the milk is the deepest yellow of any known 
breed, and as butter makers, cows of this breed 
are not surpassed. 

These claims place the Guernsey cow foremost 
among the specialists of the dairy. Other breeds 
may average somewhat larger in quantity of 
milk ; but when this is the case, the product will 
be found poorer in quality. Is there any econ- 

omy in feeding a very large cow, which may 
give from 24 to 30 quarts of milk, in order to get 
14 to 20 pounds of butter, when the same quan- 
tity of butter can be made from 16 to 20 he 
of Guernsey milk, with less feed? In the 
case the butter will require no artificial = 
whereas, in the former, the uct would not 
es ‘marketable withont it. he extra feed, the 


ional labor in handling the extra mall 90 and 
the artificial coloring could only claim 
pensation the extra skim-milk—a rat! 
offset for the unneccssary expense. As for tkef, 
the cost of making a pound from oe ee 
producing a greater quantity of m 
would undoubtedly be as great as, if ~y greater 
aan from the richer Guernsey, which fattens on 

De armed smaller eat 
Shorthorn, Hereford and Ar ther sgl bepeds 

wil produce beef at Jess cost than e ither.—Sias 
Betts in ‘“‘Rural New Yorker.” 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 

Dr. 8. F. Newcomer, Greenfield, O., says : ‘In 
oases of general debility and torpor of mind and 
body it does exceedingly well.” 
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